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PREFACE 

^ (From Pint Edition) 

A few \vords arc necessary to explain the scope and nature of 
the history narrated in the following pages. ThU volume covers 
the periled c.2DO to 550 A.D. and is called the Gupta- Vakaiaka 
age. The title of the volume was selected for the sake Lifetime* 
nienceoaly. ft is not claimed that the political or cultural 
achievements of the V ►ska takas were comparable to those of 
the Guptas and sufficiently important to justify their association 
with the name of the age. Although this volume is intended 
to cove? the period from f. 2OD to 550 A.D., it has not always 
been possible to conform to LheK chronological limits. The 
history of the Western Kshatrapas commences with r. 160 AJX, 
as the death of Rudra daman I is a convenient starting point, 
fhc history of Ceylon begins with 66 A.0., as the dynasty 
that was founded at that time continued to rule practically to 
the end of our period. The history of die Mnghas of KauiS&tbl 
is taken buck to r, 150 AJD. when their house started its career* 
as h was found more convenient to deal w ith the whole history 
of the dynasty in one place. The careers , of the Vishnu* 
kundins and the Mai trains Ifcgan at about 500 AD.* and 
several independent kingdoins; notably those'of Nepal and 
Assam, arose about the same time. Their early history h not 
discussed in this volume but reserved for full treatment in 
the next one dealing,With the period when they played an 
effective part in Indian history. In the case of the Manldiaris 
and Later Guptas* however, their early history to the end of 
□ur period is dealt with* as it was necessity to discuss it in 
connection with die decline of the Gupta empire. It lias Iicen 
recently suggested (IH^ XXI, 19) that the kings of Assam were 
mainly instrumental in bringing about die downfall of the 
Guptasj but hardly any convincing evidence has been adduced 
to support so novel a hypothesis 

Hit reader of die modem or mediaeval history, whether of 
India or Eitrope, will no doubt md the narrative of the political 
history in this volume rather meagre and sketchy. Bus. in the 
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present state of our knowledge it Is not possible to give a fuller 
account, in spite of die discovery of a large number of coins, 
inscriptions and monuments, it lias to be confessed that there 
are some dynasties in our period where even the names of mrst 
of its rulers are unknown to us. Such, for instance, is the 
case with the Nigas nf Mathura and the AbhJras of nor t Item 
Maharashtra. Sometimes we know die names of the kings of a 
dynasty, hut are Ignorant of their dates and inter-relations, as 
for example, the Later Kushapus and the early Pal lavas. Some¬ 
times the evidence is so indecisive tliat the historian cannot 
stale with, certainty whether a particular event did or did not 
occur, or whether a certain personage, e.g., king RAjna-guptu, 
is or is not a historical figure. Sometimes the evidence Is so 
scanty and dubious that it lends itself to diverse Intel pretations 
and die historian finds it difficult to choose between two or 
more possible alternatives. Such, for instance. Is the case with 
the history of the successors of Skanda-gupta, If. therefore, 
the picture appears at places to be hazy, die account scanty 
and the discussions inconclusive, the fault lies primarily with 
the original sources and not the writers who have attempted 
to reconstruct die history. As a matter of fact, the fust pan 
of the period dealt with in this volume, m. , 200 to 300 A^D<, is 
usually known to be the "Hark Period' of ancient Indian 
history. An effort has, however, been made to elucidate it as 
best as possible. 

On account of the paucity of evidence some of the dynasties, 
which ruled during our period, have only been incidentally 
referred to, but not treated in detail. As notable examples may 
be mentioned theAbhiras and the Traiku takas, We possess 
same coins and a few inscriptions of the Traiku takas, but 
beyond the names of two or three kings we know hardly any¬ 
thing about ihcm r The Abhiras arc known from a single 
inscription and a number of incidental notices. But though 
the foundation of the so-called Kdachuxi era, commencing in 
24U-9 A.D. a has been ascribed to them, and an attempt has 
been recently made [ABQRI. XXY* 161} to show that they 
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established an empire, our knowledge of them is still very 
meagre. The little that is definitely known about them will 
be found in the chapters dealing with the history of ihc 
Western Kshacrapas and the Vakajalca^ with whom they had 
come into close contact {pp, 45, 112)* This book, it should 
be remembered 3 is in tended to be a general history, and not 
an encyclopaedic account of each and every dynasty that ruled 
in our perjod + This will also explain the absence of reference 
tn some of the unimportant feudatories or obscure chieftains 
that belonged to our age* 

In a co-operative work oT this kind, based upon data so 
vague and uncertain, it is almost inevitable that different writers, 
including the two editors, will express or at least entertain 
different opinions. In spite of long discussions between the two 
editors h was not possible to eliminate these differences altogc* 
the it. .Among important points on which they could not agree 
may be mentioned ‘the extent of the VakTuaka empire (pp T 
SO ff.) and the view that Fravura-scna II of the main dynasty 
wras the Kuntaksa of the Kalidasa tradition" |p. 102, fh« l},tlie 
struggle for independence waged by the Yaudheyas and others 
agldttSt the Kushanas fpp t 26 11), and the relation between Piro 
and Rarna-gupia and specially the inference drawn from the 
coins of Piro about his character [pp. 20-21), Nor did complete 
agreement become possible with reference to the views expressed 
about the abdicationof Chaudra-guptal (pp. 126-27), the precise 
western boundary of the empire of Samudra-gupta (p* 132), 
the assumption by tbm of the title Vikr^ma tow aids die end of 
his reign (p. 142), and die nationality of Taranina {p. 182)* 

A careful reader would come across other Instances of this 
kind in the body of this work, clearly showing dial where 
difference really exists, no attempt has been made, by dogmatic 
assertions, to accept one view as authoritative and final and 
reject the others. 

We are fully conscious of the defects and imperfections of 
this volume. Most of its chapters were written during the 
unusual circumstances created by die second World War, when 
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some of our contributors were denied the facilities of good 
reference libraries, as many of them had removed important 
boots for safety. The proofs also could not be sent to some 
of our contributors owing to want of time. 1 he fact that this, 
the 5 bah volume of the scj tes* had to be published before sts 
predecessors has also created some peculiar difficulties parti¬ 
cularly with reference to controversial points of the earlier 
periods, which have their bearing un our age as well, Wg 
could not also know how the earlier history of the vat ions 
cultural m ^VemcntS treated in this volume would he dealt with 
by other writers in the preceding volumes. \\ e have, however* 
tried our best to give as complete and comprehensive a picture 
of the political and cultural history of the age as was possible in 
a volume of about 500 pages. The political history with its wars 
and conquests s not allowed to dominate the scene ; cultural 
history, describing the religion and philosophy, the social and 
economic condition, the literature and sciences, and the ait 
and architecture of the age occupies almost equal space vrith 
the political history. Nor have we looked at the history of 
our country From the view-point of the isolationist + India** 
commercial, cultural and religious contacts with and influence 
upon its neighbours, both in the east and the west, have been 
adequately described. 

We wish, to express our thanks to our contributors for ihctr 
promptness in sending their promised chapters. We at e indebted 
to Prof. K. A. Nilkanta Sastri, m.a., for supplying us some data 
from the Tamil literature, which have been utilised in the 
chapters dealing with the cultural history of the age. Mr, S.K. 
Sarasvati, m,a +( has been of immense help in seeing die volume 
'through the press and we are thankful to him for his caie 
and assiduous ness. And finally we have great pleasure in 
expressing our indebtedness to Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar for his 
valuable advice and suggestions. 


R. C, MAJUMDAR, 
A . S. ALTEKAR . 
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LYTRODUCTION 


The Vafca(aha-Giipta age (c. 200 a.d. to r. 550 a.b.) k which 
is covered by the present volume of die ff&$ £&|ffrjf of 

JV^** ^ undoubtedly a very important epoch in Indian 
history, A new political consciousness was created in the coun¬ 
try and national solidarity was restored after the lapse of nearly 
four centnri-S of political disintegration and foreign domination. 
At the commencement of our period [c, 2G0 a.d ) the Kiukanas 
and the Western Kdiatrapas were the leading political powers, 
more powerful than any other state in the country. It Is true 
that they had be come completely Hmduhed at this time and 
were as zealous champions and admirers of Hindu religion and 
Sanskrit literature as any other indigenous dynasty. But pro* 
b-ibly it was still felt chat they were ethnically different ; at 
any rate the local states and powers whom they had subdued a 
century earlier were not prepared to reconcile themselves with 
their domination. As the third century advanced the Kush anas 
were gradually ousted from the U.F. and the eastern Punjab 
where the Maghas, the Kigsi, the Yaudheyas and the Kunin- 
das re-established their own independence* The rise of the 
Sassaniam in Iran further weakened the Kudifma power, till 
eventually it sank into tnslgnit'irance towards the end of the 3rd 
century a-d. 

The Aakn power also began to decline in western India. At 
the death of Rudra-daman I in f. 170 a-W.* the Sakas were die 
masters of northern Maharashtra, Kathiawar, Gujarat* Malwa, 
Sindh and greater part of Rajputana, Very soon, however, 
the Satavahactas re-asserted theruseIves and reconquered Nor¬ 
thern Maharashtra during the reign of Gautamlputra Vajnahi 
Siicakatni. Rajputana revolted under die leadership of the 
Malavas and re asserted Its independence in c. 225 a j?, The 
rise of the Vakatakas under the emperor Pravanwrcna I (r. 275- 
330 ad,) led to the further decline of the Sakas. Their rulers 
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are seen reduced to the feudatory status during die first half 
of the 4 ill century, and though there Was a temporary revival 
under Rudra-scna IU S die family was eventually wiped out by 
the Guptas towards die close of Use 4th century a*b p 

The third century had succeeded in practically putting an 
end to Foreign domination. Early in die fourth century A.h. 
the Guptas rose to power (c, 320 a,d.) Their great achieve¬ 
ment was to secure as Urge a political unity and solidarity for 
the country as was practicable in those days. The Yandheyas 
and the iCagas, the Kunindas and die Malavas had no doubt 
re-established their independence, but their poll deal horizon 
did not extend beyond tuck own homelands. They did not 
aim at establishing a strong state that might become a bulwark 
against Foreign aggression and secure peace and prosperity fer 
the country as a whole. The great Gupia emperors definitely 
aimed at founding a powerful unitary stalej which could 
achieve these goals. Traditional political philosophy no doubt 
recommended that a conqueror should permit the vanquished 
kings to rule as Feudatories ; but like Ajatasairu and Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, the Gupta emperors showed scam respect toil 
and boldly proceeded to annex the territories of a number of 
kings that were then ruling in Bihar t Bengal, the United Pro¬ 
vinces and Central India, In the days of Samudra-gupta, 
Magadha once more became the leading power of India after 
a lapse of 500 years. He* however, did not follow the annexa¬ 
tion policy throughout ■ he permuted the Yaudheyas, the 
Arjun&yamts* the Madras, the Malavas and a few others to 
rule as his feudatories and restored the kingdoms of the con¬ 
quered kings in Chhattlsgarh, Orissa and Andhra-ddb* Pro¬ 
bably he realised that the means of communication being what 
they were, it would lx?impracticable for a power in Magadha 
to rule effectively over these distant provinces, and the very 
aim of a strong central power would be defeated if the impos¬ 
sible was sought to be achieved, 

Chandra-gupta II, die son of Samudra-gupta, attempted 
to bring his father 11 * ideal to greater fruition. His conquest o] 
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Malwa* Gujarat and Kathiawar resulted In a considerable ex¬ 
pansion of the Gupta empire* And if we assume, as is very 
probable* that king Chandra of Meharauli inscription is none 
other than Chandra-gupta. II, it would follow that he succeeded 
in extending his sphere of influence over the Punjab as well* 
When his son-mdaw, the Ylkataka king Pravara-sena II, died 
a premature death* the administration of the Deccan also 
came and remained under his guidance and supervision for 
a bent twenty-five years during the regency of his daughter 
PrabhlViiif-gupta. For a time ai any rate the extensive terri¬ 
tories between the Godavari and the Sutlej were welded to¬ 
gether under Ids sceptre, and most of the neighbouring states 
were willing to recognise his leadership* 

The, Guptas were thus practically an all-India power to¬ 
wards the end of the reign of Chandra-gupta IL The unity* 
however, did not last long. It was dependent to a great extent 
upon the ability of the reigning emperor* Neither Kumira- 
gupta I nor Skanda-gupta was ns able as Chandra-gupta II or 
Samttdfa-gupta* They also suffered from a political blunder 
that had been already committed by their great predecessor 
Chandra-gupta II. He did not realise the vital necessity of 
keeping an effective control over the Punjab and die Khyber 
pass, if the political integrity of die rest of India was to be 
maintained. The Guptas showed in this respect less political 
insight than the Maury as, who did tint re tax dieir efforts till 
they had secured an effective control over the Khyber and 
Bulan passes* Had the Guptas followed their example, die 
country might not have suffered as much as it did from die 
Huna invasions during the 5di and 6th centuries. Had they 
effectively garrisoned the Khyber pass, the critical battles with 
the Huniu would have been fought beyond the Indus and not 
in Matwa and Central India. 

The over lord ship of the Guptas in the political field did not 
last for more tlun a century (r- 360 to 460 a*o,) The later 
Gupta emperors were not so able as the earlier ones J local 
governors began to develop into semi unde pendent feudatories* 
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and the great strength acquired by the alliance with die VIki* 
takas disappeared when that Deccan power began lo decline 
rewards die middle of the 5di century* In the first half oi 
the 6th century, it was clearly realised dial the days of the 
Guptas and the Vika takas were over and there was a great 
scramble fur the imperial position between the Later Guptas, 
the Maukharb, the Hunas, and the Anlikaras in northern India, 
and die Nufas, the Kadambas and the Kabcknris in die Dec- 
can* The history of India once more assumed the spectacle 
of interminable wars oc tween rival powers which decimated 
national strength without benefiting any party* Tlie time- 
honoured political philosophy, which maintained that local 
powers should not be sacrificed for establishing a strong central 
state, was mainly responsible for this state of affairs. Tlie situa¬ 
tion was worsened by the in Liu* of the Hu pas, whose invasions 
were facilitated by the failure of the Guptas to secure or keep 
control over the Khyhcr pass and the Punjab. 

la the course of Indian history, north Indian powers are 
often seen to be trying to dominate over south India. During 
our period* the Guptas made one such attempt p but it was 
successful only for a short time. In a. later period a Deccan 
power—the Rnshtrakutas—attempted to secure political domi¬ 
nation in northern India ; during our period, no such attempt 
was made by any Deccan or South Indian power. 

Tlie absence of an enduring pot ideal unity in the country 
was more than con liter balanced by an all-pervasive cultural 
uniformity that prevailed throughout the laud. Tlie adminis¬ 
trative machinery was similar all over the country. The powers 
cf the king, die items of luxation and the extent of local self- 
government did nut show much variation 5 whether we consider 
the Gupta or the Vakatnka or die Fallava administration* The 
same three religions, -Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism—met 
a foreign observer, whether he was travelling in Bengal or in 
Maharashtra. New religious ideas and philosophical views were 
travelling from one end of the country Lo the other with light¬ 
ning rapidity. There b no doubt that the tnhstanary and rellgi- 
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OH5 activities of monks -ind p reuctiers contributed a good deni 
toward 8 the fostering of the cultural unity. A Vasufaandhu 
from Peshawar would go to Ayodhya to preach his Mahayana 
philosophy, a Dharmapala from Kiinclu would settle dewn in 
Nilmdi to preside over and guide its educational acih hies. 
Ceylonese mini ks were moving al»ul in India pccachmg the 

gospel of the muster in the land of his birth, and Indian monks 
like Buddhnghosha and Baddhadeva were settling down ill 
Ceylon to start a new era in its literary anti religious history. The 
effect of the new* ideas and movements in Hinduism could also 
he seen all over the country. During the 3rd century a. d. the 
enthusiasm for Vedit sacrifices was as marked in Rajputana as 
it was in the Tamil country. A little later die Bkakti move¬ 
ment made as pronounced a headway in the south as in the 
north. It is needless to add that the family structure, the 
caste system and religious rituals were almost the same all uVi r 
the country, and further helped its cultural unit tea lion. 

But perhaps the greatest force in thU direction was the exis¬ 
tence of a common lingua franca for cultural purposes. Till 
the 3rd century Prakrits which still showed only slight variations 
Served this purpose, hut their place w*as soon taken more effec¬ 
tively by Sanskrit, which became the official language of admini¬ 
stration, and the favourite medium of expression for poets, 
philosophers and scientists. It is interesting to note that even 
the Buddhists and the Jains gave up their predilection for Pali 
and Prakrits and began to write in chaste and classical Sans¬ 
krit during our period. Nay, Sanskrit became the lingua franca 
between India and her cultural colonies in Insul-lndia When 
it became the sacred language of the Buddhist also, it began to 
be studied by die Chinese as well. 

The cultural unity that was thus secured by die populari¬ 
sation of Sanskrit was more deep-rooted than the one that is 
secured today by English, the present official language, English 
is not understood by the masses. Such was noi the case with 
Sanskrit ; for h could Ik followed by ordinary people, as the 
Prakrit delects they spoke were still fairly akin to Sanskrit during 
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our period. Tills cultural unity secured by a common Ungus 
franca did not* however* Inst much longer than onr age ; for 
from about the 6th century Dravidian languages gradually 
began to displace Sanskrit in south Indian administrative docu* 
merits. In Northern India the spoken dialects—Prakrit* and 
Apabhrariiias—began to diverge more and more from die parent 
language, Sanskrit* and the latter ceased to be understood by 
those who spoke the former fromr. BOO a-d. onwards. 

The V aka La ka-Gupta age will be ever remembered by a 
grateful posterity for its successful efforts to spread Indian rclb 
gion and culture in eastern Asia, Hindu colonising activity 
was, no doubt, started tong before our period* but it is after the 
beginning of the 3rd century a.d* that we arc able to trace its 
definite course and achievements. Without getting ^ny help 
from any state in the motner country, private merchants* cap¬ 
tains and missionaries managed to spread Hindu religion and 
culture and establish Hindu institutions in Java, Sumatra, 
Cambodia* Cochin, China, Annam and Borneo, In China the 
Buddhist missionaries made a strenuous effort to spread their 
religion and translated a number of impoi tant works in die lan¬ 
guage of that country* If there exists an appreciable cultural 
unity today between India on the one side and China on the 
other! if valuable monuments which arc silent witnesses to the 
glory of Indian culture art seen scattered all over Indo-China, 
Java, Sumatra and Borneo, the credit must be given to the great 
impulse given by the Gupta age to the spread of Indian culture 
outside India, It must be added here dial the contribution of 
South India in this respect was as great as that of Northern 
India* It is interesting to note dial the Brahman as of the age 
had no objection to the sea voyage ; we find them going to and 
settling in distant islands like Java* Sumatra and Borneo and 
also marrying local women. Some of them are seen performing 
Vedk sacrifices in Borneo and others, maintaining Hindu temples 
in western Asia down to the beginning of the 4th century a.b* 

A comprehensive intellectual renaissance was another impor¬ 
tant feature of our age. It helped the rise of organised cduca- 
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ikmal institutions and the endowment of AgrnhSra village*, 
which gave a great impetus to the cause of higher education. 
New Indian Universities were beginning to acquire international 
status and reputation. The literary products of the age were 
numerous and varied, and some of the great masterpieces of 
Sanskrit literature like tire &bffte/d, the Raghuvamla and the 
Mfithekhttkatitei were composed in our period. The Puranas 
were remodelled and a number of important Smritis were com¬ 
posed. Philosophy was mostly critical in our period, hut it was 
remarkably creative as well in the case of the Mahayana school 
or Buddhism, The most "original, the most daring and the most 
ihr-reaching contributions of this school to the progress of 
Indian philosophy were made by its drinkers who flourished in 
our period. 

But it was not only in the realm of literature, religion and 
philosophy that the intellectual renaissance manifested itself 
It was equally active in the realm of science. The epoch-making 
discovery of the decimal system of notation with tltc. place value 
of zero, which was to simplify tire arithmetical processes all over 
(he world, was made by the Hindus during our age. They hail 
a lead over their contemporaries in the fields of algebra and 
arithmetic. Their progress in astronomy was also remarkable. 
The discovery that the earth rotates round its axis was made 
by Arvabh a la in tire 5 th century. The length of his solar year 
is nearer its true duration than that postulated by Ptolemy. A 
comparison of the astronomical constants of Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy on the one side and those of the Hindu astronomers 
like Aryabhata on the other shows that Hindu results were not 
only independent, but also usualty more accurate. The pro¬ 
gress in physics, chemistry and metallurgy was also remarkable. 
The famous Iron Pillar by the side of the Qutb Minar near 
Delhi is an eloquent testimony to the striking metallurgical skill 
of tire Gupta age. 

If Samudra-gupU and Chandra-gupia il were typical 
representatives of the age—as seems very probable—it follow's 
that intellectual vigour usually went hand in hand with physical 
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pmwcss, and martial spirit vfrs ofirn hitraoniscd with literaly 
and ariislic temperament, during our period, It* kaders could 
thiii lake a cumprein" I'sivf view of culliirt in its widest sense 
and pmmole Lis allround progress. 

One important characteristic of the Hindu scholarship oi 
tmr age was it! complete freedom from self-complacency and 
narrowness pfoutlouk. Hindu srisolais were keen to ascertain 
and study lire advances made by i he of other countries* 

Greeks were no doubt regarded as Mlcchchfaas hut were 
nevertheless respected as highly as the ancient sages for their 
proficiency m astronomy Hindu scholars 3rad realised that 
die re was nothing wrong jn stndvhg the conti ibutions made 
by other countries and utilising iheni. if ncccssai y,. for further 
advancement of knowledge and science* 

The intellectual urge of the age naturally resulted in 
strengthening the rational attitude in society. Leaders of 
religious thought were not content merely to appeal to ancient 
texts, but they sought to evolve logical gysterns based nuon 
tali on a I grounds. The six systems of Hindu philosophy 
assumed their classical form in our age. Every one of them 
was constantly on the aEert and anxious to examine live new 
theories that were bring advocated In contemporary limes* and 
to refute them^ if necessary. Conflict of theories and ideas 
that we see in our age is indeed interesting and exhilarating. 
Tile folio we is of the different religions, however ? lived in 
harmony and there was complete toleration. Hindis kings 
endowed Buddhist monasteries Buddhist kings pet formed 
Hindu rituals. In the same family some members followed the 
Buddhist, and some the Vedic religion, 

Hinduism still believrd that its scheme of religion and 
philosophy was rntended for the whole humanity* and success¬ 
fully tried to spread it in Java* Sumatra and adjacent islands. 
In the mother country itself foreign tribes still continued to be 
absorbed in the Hindu fold* The Scythian kings were so com¬ 
pletely Hin dinted during our period dial their princesses began 
to be married into otthedox families, The Hunas became 
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staunch and zealous Sivaites within two generations of their 
settlement in India* 

Dftafma (piety)! Aiiha (economic prosperity), KSma (pursuit 
of normal pleasures) and Moksha (spiritual salvation) are the 
four aims of life {punt*h&rthas) recognised by Hinduism, and 
every Individual is expected to pursue them in the different 
stages or his Life* In die Gupta period, an even balance was 
kept among them, Dtorma did not, as happened in a later age, 
mean an unending scries of rituals and vralas to be performed all 
die year round * Society sought to realise the goals or Artha and 
A'rf™ as zealously as those of Dhzrm-i and Afcfaha. Hence our 
age made as remarkable a progress in philosophy as it did in the 
fine and useful arts* The besi sculptures and the best paintings 
of ancient India undoubtedly belong to the Gupta age. The 
artists succeeded In perfecting their technique and evolving a 
technical language quite adequate to express abstruse conceptions 
and spiritual Idealism. Here, again, there was a perfect balance 
between the aesthetic and the spiritual. The best sculptures and 
paintings of our age strike us as vigorous as well as serene, lovely 
a* well as spiritual. In the famous seated Butidlia in die Sarnath 
museum, for instance, the artist, who did not care even to hand 
down Ids name to ns, has wonderfully succeeded in depicting 
the feeling of confidence, composure, compassion and tile inex¬ 
pressible glow of boundless spiritual blips that marked the fea¬ 
tures of the grcai teacher* Our age succeeded in evolving the 
classical phase of Indian art, characterised by restraint, dignity, 
naturalness, expressiveness and beauty* and its influence made 
Itself felt In the sandy deserts of Central Asia and the far-off 
islands of the Indian archipelago.. 

The Hindus of that age were as successful in evolving new 
and bold systems of philosophy as in building large and sturdy 
vessels to carry goods over the sea. Foreign trade increased the 
national income. The ample gold currency issued by the Guptas 
and tbc large number of Roman gold coins found in South India 
show that the balance of trade W hi favour of India and dm 
the country was overflowing with the yellow me tab The tmjni- 
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sing variety of gold and pearl ornaments dial were popular a it 
society make it clear that the people had enough money to spare 
for ricli and costly ornaments. Most of the country's wealth 
was derived from trade and industry, which could make conii-* 
derable strides owing to the existence or numerous and efficient 
guilds. 

A few words are necessary here about the governments ofour 
period. They were bo ill efficient and popular, and their law’s 
and measures, humane as well as effective. It b true tlm there 
was no central parliament to control the king and ministers, but 
we have to remember that government was remarkably decen¬ 
tralised, and most of its functions were exercised by the district 
a dminist ration. In the district headquarters, the officials of the 
Central Government were assisted and controlled by popular 
councils, whose sanction was necessary even if die suite wanted 
to sell Its own waste lands. Villages had their own popular 
councils which administered almost all the branches of adminis¬ 
tration r including the collection of taxes and the settlement of 
village disputes. The poor and the sick were offered free relief 
in hospitals and charitable institutions. Governments were keen 
in guarding the roads, promoting trade and agriculture and 
extending patronage to learning and fine arts. People as a 
whole w r ere rich and prosperous and had very little ground to 
complain against the administration either for high-handedness 
or for in efficie ncy. 

We should also draw attention to some developments in our 
age that were eventually to lead to the decline or Hindu culture 
and civilisation. The Upam^ma af the Kshatriyas and the 
Vaiiyas began to be discouraged in this age. As it disappeared 
in the course of a few centuries, the gap between the classes and 
masses increased, and the standard of culture and education 
was lowered in society as a whole, putting a severe handicap on 
the progress in trade, industry and useful arts. The marriageable 
age of girls was loured down to IS or 13 in our period. This 
practically p ut an cn d t0 female education and eventually 
Lowered the marriageable age of hoys also, rendering Brahm- 
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cfmrja impossible to the end of the educational course. Inter- 
dining and inter-marriages were still taking place in the society 
of our age, but the Smiiti-writers had begun to frown upon 
them. This was to result in their stoppage a few centuries later,, 
leading to greater cleavage among the different sections of 
society, and rendering the admission of foreigners within the 
Hindu fold impossible. 

The above survey of ihc features and achievements of our 
age will show that it was undoubtedly a very important epoch 
of Indian history. It put an end to foreign domination and 
political disintegration and evolved a mighty state which could 
protect the country againsi foreign aggression for a long time* 
Governments of the age were both efficient and popular and 
secured peace and prosperity for the people, Indians of pur 
period made successful but peaceful efforts to spread Indian cul¬ 
ture in Central Asia, China and Indian Archipelago and thus 
created new and valuable bunds of common culture between 
Iiidia and several Islands and states in Eastern and Central Ada* 
Indian intellect in our period was remarkably creative and its 
achievements were notable as much in the spheres of religion, 
philosophy and literature as in those of science, and the line 
and useful arts. An even balance was kept between Dharma f 
drlfri, Kama. and AIoksfm i which enabled society both to lead 
a pious and religious life and to secure the economic prosperity 
and political greatness. Different religions and sects lived in 
peace and harmony, and the standard of average education and 
culture was higher than in any other period of Indian history. 
An age characterised by the above features may well be called 
the Golden Age of Indian history. 


CHAPTER 1 

THE PUNJAB, SINDH AND AFGHANISTAN 

(c* 130 A + D. to c* 450 A- D.) 

Owing to the dearth of original 'sotines, the history of the 
Punjab, Afgkiinhtun and Sindh, subsequent to the death or 
\ usudeva 1 (in c. 1E0 a.dJ, Lj shrouded in considerable obs¬ 
curity* There arc no eon temporary inscriptions to throw light 
upon the even is i:i the political history of these provinces 
during the 3rd century a, n. The Puranas no doubt refer to 
Saha* Yavana and Tushara rulers ruling in the north-west 
during this period, but do not give their names or the duration 
of their reigns. Foreign sources supply us with some more 
definite information, but it is meagre and often difficult to inter¬ 
pret. Coins of the kings ruling tit these provinces and their 
contemporaries in Iran and Bactrim are almost the only reliable 
source of information. These, however, arc not dated* and 
their legends also arc often incomplete or illegible. It will bn 
thus seen that we can at present reconstruct the history of this 
period only in broad outline ; subsequent discoveries may 
modify our present tentative conclusions. 

i. Kanishka in 
(c. 180-210 a,D.) 

According to the chronology accepted for this history, the 
accession of Kaniuhka III took place inf- 180 a*dA The coins 

t. The latest known date far Vfts&dcv* I ft 98 (of the Ssta cn), He 
then on die throne for at least 34 yean and » wt may pkee ihc 
aitrsiion of KAAiitib HI in t. 10a or i$o aj, 

Tbe eminence of Katiijlika III as dbiin^viihed from K.miihka I and II 
ii proved by numlmudc evidence only, which, liowever p i 3 tthduifre* Th? 

monoifnirfl on Lhe coins of (bii ruler a lhal of Vasudeva I and not of 
Kanhhfca l. An:ij . kmuii have succeeded Vfntdctfl 1 bud not preceded 
him. The Greek script on his Coins ij quite corrupt ; Bra \hml biters are intm, 
duced on ihem r which was not done cm the coins of Vutudevn l or ibusc of 
any of hi* predfCesy>M, Is 13, therefore, certain lhal Kamshka, wh,nr coin* 
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of this ruler are n imerom^ and so we can reasonably assume 
that he had a fairly long reign* and may have ruled fyr about 
30 years down to r, 210 A D. They are found in the Punjab, 
Sets tan and Afghanistan* which must, therefore, haw been 
included in his kingdom. It also extended over Kashmir and 
Bar trio. 1 ; the latter province was the homeland of the Kusha- 
nas For several cento riel. Towards the southeast the kingdom 
probably continued to include Mathura down to c* 200 A.D* 
But soon after that date the south-eastern Punjab and die 
United Provinces slipped out of the KiL^hana control owing to 
tile revolt of the Yaudheyas and the Nagas + How these powers 
along with some of Lheir neighbours succeeded in driving the 
Kuskinns from their own homelands will be narrated in 
Chapter*!!* 

Kanishka III governed his kingdom through the agency 
of Satraps or governors, the names of some of whom appear 
in abbreviated forms in BrahmX characters on the obverse side 
of hit coins. Vasu(dcva), Viru(paksha) (PL l t 1) and Mahi- 
(svara) or MaM(dh&ra) were some among them. Of these 
Vasu(deva) was probably his son* who succeeded him as Vasu- 
deva It- 1 It is not unlikely that either MahHswa or Vtru- 
pakshu or both may have been hrotlicrs of Y T asiidevtt. VSsudeva 
was ruling in Seistanp for the coins of Kaniyhka III with the 
name of this governor are obtained mostly from dial province. 3 
Vimplksha and MohMvara were probably ruling parts of the 
Punjab and Afghanistan* Letters 17, Si and Bhfi t which appear 
on the obverse of the coins of Kanishka III to the right side 
of the standing king are also most probably the initial letters 
of other governors ruling some other parts of the extensive 

show corrupt Greek script and Iralimi !et[cn r waj a mecraer oi \Amdcva 
L He is, ibefefore, (iacnljd Kaniatib III 10 dutingukh him trom the 
ewlicr nika of the same name. 

1. The view chat Vasudeva I had lost hii hold ever BjcCfta anti 
Afghanistan became his inscriptions arc found only near Mathura b disproved 
ty the ftndspoti of the cei.ni of llis aUCceuor iuniihb 1IT* 

g. Danerji disdngmihed NTbu from Vastidcva II [JASM m N-Sb I^‘ P fl/'BS} T 
but without much jusiiJkaiioc]. 

3. im s 3 ^a. 
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kingdom. The names of the Kiulmn emperor and me si of his 
govtrnars aie all Hindu j this shows that the Hinduisation of 
the Kushars had become almost complete by this tini£* 

Apart from the initials or portions of the names of the 
go vernorS t there appear on the coins of Ivanishka III some addi¬ 
tional letters like Pa, Jfa, Ga t Chu t Khu , Tha f Vd t etc. whose exact 
significance is not yet known. It is, however, likely that some of 
these may stand for the initials of the names of cities from which 
the coins were issued! and others for the initials of the names of 
the provinces or tribes among whom they were current Thus 
Pa may be standing for Purushapura (Peshawar), JVa for 
Nagarahara (Jalalabad), Ca far Oandham country* and Ckri 
and Khi for the tribes of the Chutsas and the Kshudrakas lining 
in the upper and the middle Indus valley. 1 If we had more 
accurate information about the history and the geography of 
the period, it would have been possible to propose more confi¬ 
dent interpretation & for these letters making their mysteri¬ 
ous appearance on the coins of the later KUsblBS and their 
successors* 

Kanbhka HI issued coins of two types. The first of these 
is a continuation of the type of Ills predecessor, Yasudeva I, 
where we have Siva by the side of his bull on the reverse» In 
the second type (Pi. I, 1) the Roman goddess* seated Ardoksho* 
takes the place of Siva* The coins of the first type are tiSLkady 
found in Bactrla and Afghanistan and those of the second type 
in Gandhi ra f Seistan and the Punjab* It is important to note 
die provenance of these types, because it helps us to unravel 
some of the incidents of the history of the period* 

The appearance of the initials or portions of the names of 
satraps or governors on the coins of Kanbhka III is a new 
departure in the Kushlga coinage, for earlier emperors of the 
dynasty never permitted such liberty to their governors* It is 
clear dial during the reign of Kanbhka III, the provincial 
satraps were getting more assertive even in the Punjab* and that 


i- Ibid* $4- 
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the Central Government found it necessary to appease them by 
allowing their initials on the imperial coinage* Many of them 
must have aspired to establish independent kingdoms at the 
occurrence of a suitable opportunity* That opportunity presen¬ 
ted itself at the death of Kamshka III. 


2. VASUDEVa II 
(r. 210 to 230 A. D,) 

KankZdcA III was succeeded by Vasudeva 11, who was 
probably his son, governing die important and turbulent pro¬ 
vince of Scistan, His existence also is known only from numis- 
malic evidence. 1 * 3 

During the reign of Vasudeva II, the Rushan empire 
seems to have been partitioned among the provincial governors, 
who were already aspiring For independence during the pi seed¬ 
ing reign. Coinsof Yasudevall are rather rare and show only ihc 
Siva and Bull type (PI. I f 2)* which was prevailing in Bactrb 
and Afghanistan, It is thus probable that Vasudcva I t could 
control only these provinces and his governors in the Punjab and 
Seistan had become independent. Letters Rudha , Phri and tin 
which appear on some of his coins may be portions of the 
names of some of his governors* who were still loyal to him. 

The position of the Kushans towards the end of the reign 
of Vasudeva II became wry critical The Gangs tic plain had 
been already lost 8 and provincial governors had become in¬ 
dependent in the Punjab. A tribe named Jouan-Jouan was 
threatening them from the north-east from beyond the 0*us.* 
The SassaniartSj who had now founded a powerful kingdom in 
Persia* were casting their covetous eyes on the fair valley of the 
Oxus, which used to form part of the Persian empire under 
the Achaemsnians- Under such circumstances, therefore* it was 


i. Coins of VSsudcva 21 have to be differentiated From ihme of Vfcudcv* 
I, Ikcbuk they show greater degeneration in Creek script and permit die 
initial* of Ihe nimrt of governor** The monogram is abn different. 

a + Chnp. II will show haw the Vaudhevas and the Nagas revetted 
thtir independence in xb u region. 

3. JiW» Supfi- XLVIL ijm 
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but natural for Vanideva II to try to enlist help from outside 
quarters. We would not be, therefore, wrong in identifying him 
with PViIao T tin: king of the grem Ku-ihanas, who is known 
to have scut an embassy to Chinese court to ask for help in 
tf, 230 a.i>. No outside help could, however* save die Kusham. 
Their days were now numbered. They bad to fight hard 
against the Jouan-Jouaus* and were weakened by die struggle. 
They bad lost their rich Indian provinces, which replenished 
their treasury^ Aide shir I took advantage of the situation and 
succeeded in establishing hb own supremacy over Bactria in 
c. 233 a.d. He started the practice of sending the crown* 
prince as governor over the new province, as was often done 
by the Achaemenianj ako six hundred years earlier. The 
crowxt-prince so deputed had die privilege of issuing his own 
coins with the title KusMn Sftdh, the king of the Kushapas. 
From 232 ajj. onwards lids title was changed into KusMit- 
ShahS^SMhf the King of the kings of the Knshanns. 1 

That the Kushana prince overthrown by the Sassanians 
was Vasudcva II is made Hiirly certain by the evidence of die 
Kushano^Sassaninn coinage 3 which w r as issued by the royu] 
governors of Buctria, The coins of this series have on the 
reverse Siva and die Bull, which was die only type issued by 
Vaiudeva II, and which h known to have been current in 
Ractrja. Following the usual practice vT conquerors in ancient 
Bactrla and India, the Salmans imitated the coinage of the 
king whom they supplanted. He must* diereforc, have been 
Vasudeva II and none else. 

3 . The Period of Bassanian Ascendancy 

The Kushano-Sassanbn coinage 1 issued by the Sassanbn 
viceroys was current only in Balldi, Merv and Samarkand ; its 
specimens are not to be found in Afghanistan* Scktan or the 

i, Hercfdd. Futkiitt-S&a&itlm GrifU, p. 33. 

S- These cfin.% are talkd Kuih^o-SiSftftiiiin because list obverse h o 
: miiauDh of she Sassanian coins and the reverse of she KushlEia coins. Cun- 
nin^him 3ud described them as Scyifao j Sasianmn t bus KuibSiw-SaiMniati 
ii no doubt a more accurate icrta. 
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Punjab (PL I* 3). It b t therefore, dear that for some time 
the Sassanians were content to occupy only the home province* 
of the Kusha^as, Their title* on the coins* hhe king of the 
Kushanas* and 'the ting of kings of the KushEuas* would 
further indicate that the Sassanians did not drive the Rushans 
out of Bactrim but only established their suzerainty over that 
province. Very probahly some Kuuhana chiefs may have con¬ 
tinued to rule as their feudatories. 

The conquest of some Indian provinces of the Kunhana 
empire was attempted and accomplished by the Sassanbn 
emperor Varahnm IT* Thi^ ruler succeeded in annexing 
Afghanistan, North-Western Frontier Province, Sejstan and 
Sindh to the Sassanian empire by c. 284 a.d. Va nth ran II now 
transferred the crown prince Varahran III to Seistan as sis 
Governor with the privilege of issuing coins with the title 
£ fifth f the king of the Sakas, We can understand the signi¬ 
ficance of this title of the crown-prince when we remember that 
Saka chiefs were In power in Sindh and Seistan for about two 
hundred years* The Punjab was not conquered by the Sassa* 
niam; their coins are but rarely found in that province, 

Afghanistan and the Indus valley continued to be under 
the Sassanian rule for about 80 years down to t. 368 a.d. There 
were frequent wars aFsiicceraoti during this period and there¬ 
fore it was at one time thought that the Sassanian rule in the 
Indus valley must have been very short-lived, Inscriptions 
recently discovered at Fersepolb show, however, that even in 
310-1, a.d H| when the reigning Sassanian emperor Shapur If 
was only a baby* his elder brother continued to rule in Seistan 
enjoying the titles. King of Sakastan* Minister of ministers of 
Sindh, Sakastan and Tutharistan* The Sassaman rule in these 
regions was well established and organised ; for the Perse polls 
inscription discovered by Her^feld refers to a High Judge at 
Kabul and a Minister of Public Instruction in S&kastan {Sakas* 
tan arJmr^pti)} 


U ITeivfelili Op, ciL pp. 
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We must, however, note that during the period of Summon 
ascendancy in Afghanistan and the Indus valley, some Saka 
and Kurim/ia chiefs continued to rule as petty feudatories* 
Thus there was a Feudatory Kushnna Family ruling at Kahul j 
for the wife of the Sassanian emperor Hormuzd II (303-309 
A.n,) was a Kushana. princes belonging to that family. It is 
quite possible that there may hast been other Kushana and 
Saka feudatories in the Indus valley U well. 

+. The Punjab DURING e. 230 TO r. 310 a.d. 

We have seen already that the Susan ian conquests in the 
east did not extend to tiie Punjab proper. The conquest of 
this province is not explicitly claimed lor any Sassanian ruler, 
nor does the coinage of the province of the 3 rd century \J>- 
show any Sassanian influence- It is, however, difficult to state 
who precisely were the successors of V iiiudevi H in the land of 
the Five Rivers. There are no inscriptions to enlighten us on 
the point and coins again are our Only source ofinfonnatlon. 

The numismatic evidence shows that the Western and 
Central Punjab was being governed during this period by three 
Scythian houses. The western part of the province was being 
ruled by a dynasty, which may be described as the Shaka (not 
SaltaJ dynasty, ns the term Sliaka appears on the obverse of 
most or the coins issued by its rulers. Peshawar was the capital 
of this house ; a large hoard of its cuius was recently discovered 
die re. The coins of the rulers of the Shaka Family so closely 
resemble those or Kanbhka III and Vasudeva II 1 that we may 
safely presume that it immediately succeeded Vasudeva II in 
e. 230 a.d. Sayatha, Sita and Sena are either the names or 
portions of the names of tliree rulers of this house. Pm, Mi, 
Bhri t and Bha are probably the initials of four other memberS- 
The dynasty ruled for about 100 years and may well Jjave con¬ 
sisted of seven kings thus known to us from its coinage. 

The numismatic evidence shows that the Shlladas and the 
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Gadakaras were holding sway over line Central Punjab at this 
turn* Kings BExadra* Boeharna and Fasaua of the former 
dynasty and Pc ray a and Kirada of the latter are known from 
coins. There miy have been other rulers as well, Whose coins 
may not have come down to us* Both these dynasties were 
ruling in die Central Punjab down to the days of Samudragupu ; 
for a Gad^hara chief is seen putting the name of that emperor 
on bis coins* They however lose a portion of their kingdom when 
the Madras reestablished their republic at Sinlkot sometime 
before 325 *.n a 

From die Puranas we learn that S Yavana> 14 Tiuhlra and 
13 Muru^du chiefs ruled, presumably in the Punjab, after the 
Ml of the Andhras* 1 It would appear that tlie Purank writers 
had ihc Shlka, ShU id a and Gadahara dynasties in view when 
they wrote this account* Prima it appears strange tltat the 
Pu tanas should have described one of these dynasties as Yavana; 
Greek rule bad become extinct long ago. It is however likely 
that the term may be referring to die tribe Jouan-Jouan of the 
Chinese writers* who were threatening the Kushans in c. 320 a d* 
and who may have eventually penetrated to the Punjab during 
the confusion subsequent to the overthrow of the Kushanas, 

It may be pointed out that the coins of the above Scythian 
families (PL I T 4) ate never found outside the Punjab* Goins 
and inscriptions on the other hand show that the Yaudheyas, 
the Arjtinayanas and the Milavaj had risen to power and become 
independent in the Eastern Punjab, Northern LL F. and Rajpu- 
Una during the 3rd century A.D. There can* therefore, be no 
doubt that the Scythians were driven out from these terriCories 
early in the 3rd century A.n. The part played by Hindu chirls 
in this episode will be discussed in chapter II. 

5 * THE KidArA KUSH AN aS, 

The rule of the Shakes and the StiHadas came to an end 
in e* 344) a*d. with the rise of a tribe, which is some times des* 


1* D£A, p« 45* 
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cribcd as the Little Kmhana and sometimes as Kidara Kushana. 
Its chief Kidara, 1 whose capital was at Peshawar, was originally 
a feudatory of the Sassanians, who were then supreme in 
Afghanistan and the Indus valley. On his early coins, the bust 
of Kidara is seen facing right, a convention which bad to be 
followed by all the feudatories of the Sassanian empire. In 
course of time, however, Kidara conquered Kashmir and the 
Central Punjab. 1 He now fell himself strong enough to assume 
independence and began to issue coins with the bust facing to 
the front, which was the privilege of the Sassanian emperor only 
(PI. I, 5), This step, probably taken in r, 355 a,d., evoked 
imperial anger and reprisal. We find Shapin' II encamped at 
Kabul in 356-57 a.d. and pursuing operations against his 
rebellious feudatory.* He was successful in this venture; Kidara 
was compelled to acknowledge his suzerainty. We find him 
sending assistance to his liege lord in 359 a.d, when he was 
engaged in his Mesopotamian campaign. 

The closer association with the imperial army probably 
enabled Kidara to realise its weak points and he began to 
mature plans for reasserting his independence. He secured the 
good‘will of Samudra-gupU, who had by this time extended his 
sphere of influence to the Punjab, by sending him presents along 
with professions of allegiance, and delivered his blows against 
Shapur II in 367-8 a.d. Kidara was successful in his under¬ 
taking; he annihilated one Sas&itmn army and drove away 
another, though it was being led by Shapur himself. These 
victories enabled Kidara to consolidate his power in Gauditors, 
Kashmir and the Western and Central Punjab, He appointed 
a number of Satraps to rule these provinces. Varo Shahi, 
Piroch and Buddhabala, whose names arc preserved on his 


t. Cunningham had placed Kitlira in .. a. d. Indo-S.-yihum, 

p, fE<\ btil Major Martin has Itow adduced fairly coneluaivtf n nrnkmii tic 
evident ioihow that thii chief must IlSvc flourished about a century tfliUer. 

$« Mm. S#. JtLVlI, 30 If. 

a. The Piiraium mfa ■ Mkctchha ting ruling over tt™ lerr.iories 
contemporaneously with (he Guptu; DKA* p. & Moat probably he hthc 
KidJbr-ft ting. 

3. j Vim, Sapp. XLV 1 I* 31* 
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coins, 1 were three among themj there may have been others 
ai well, 

KJdlra was succeeded by his sou Piro in £. 375 a.p. He 
must have naturally attempted to extend his power further east¬ 
ward m the Punjab when the strong arm of Samudra*gupta was 
removed by death at about this time. To c heck this growing 
menace, Rama-gupta, the successor of Samttdra-gupta, ^eems 
to have undertaken an expedition against liim in the Punjab, 
but was signally defeated and compelled to conclude an ignoble 
peace, requiring the surrender of the Gupta crowned queen- A 
glance at the features of Fire 1 show's that he was a. cruel and 
lascivious ruler* who could well have imposed the above condi* 
don on his vanquished adversary. 

The success of Pirn was, however, short-lived. Shaput III 
(383-BB a*d.) took steps to avenge the defeat inflicted upon his 
predecessor and broke Pirc/s power. He was compelled to 
acknowledge the Sassaman suzerainty and issue coins as a 
feudatory, wish the bust facing to right Instead of facing to 
front* Chandra-gupta II also seems to have hammered Piro 
from the cast 1 ; we do not know, however, whether his attack 
was before or after the defeat inflicted by Shapnr III. The 
Gupta armies seem to have pursued him right up to the Indus* 
The Guptas do not seem to have fallowed their victories in 
the Punjab to their logical conclusion by annexing the province 
and stationing thdr garrison m the Khyber pass. In fact we 
have very little evidence of the Gupta in fluence in tire Punjab 
apart from that of the Shorkot inscription, which seems tq 
have been dated in the year 83 of the Gupta era. Nor was 
the province under the Sassanian sphere of Influence, for no 
coins of Sassanian emperors or their feudatories who ruled 
later than Shnpur IH have been found in the stupas of die 
Punjab or Afghanis tan- 
i* thi£ 41-3* 

S- Mira. Sapp. XLVUp Plainl and II, Xni. 15-21* 

3* This 11 on 1he asumptsati ihai king Chandra ofihc McharauTi Pillar 
inscription ii Gbandra-gu-ptm It- Thh □lunnaiion h the most probable <mfj 
bul IE haj not yet been accepted by * few wchalan* 
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Numismatic evidence shews that a number of petty rulers 
like Kritavirya, &iladicya, Sarvayafas, BhJ^vnn, KusaU and 
Frakaid were ruling in the Punjab during the first half of the 
5th century a.b* They were probably Kidara Kusharta rulers, 
for the name Kidara appears on their coins on the obverse. 
Their natnss wmld show that they had been completely 
Hindu ised by this time. They were probably professing 
allegiance io the duping when it became necessary to do so* 
It m lit be admitted that neither Chandnfl-jpipia II nor Kumant* 
gup la showed keen interest in securing an effective hold over 
the Piifljib* The expedition of Chandra-gupta II to the Indus 
appears to haw been a mere raid p for it does not seem that he 
took any steps to occupy the Punjab ur to garrison the north¬ 
western frontier in an effective manner. The local Kidara 
chiefs* referred to above, were swept away easily and comple¬ 
tely when the Hun a avalanche broke in its full fury by the 
middle of the 5th century. 


CHAPTER II 

NEW INDIAN STATES IN RAJ PUT ANA AND 
MABHYADESA 
fa 200 to 350 A,D + ) 

The history of ihe United Provinces during the 3rd century 
a,t>h is still shrouded in considerable mystery* Kamshka was 
most probably ruling over Benares in SI a.e*, but no inscrip¬ 
tion of his successors Has been found cast of Mathura, It U 9 
however, not unlikely that Midhyaiaa or the upper Gauge tic 
plain continued to be under the Kushaija sphere of influencej 
if not under Kush ana administration, down to the death of 
Vamdeva I in c* ISO for seventeen coins of Huvishka and 
a coin-mould of Vasudcva were found at Bhita in the Allah¬ 
abad district- 1 It was during the reign of KanUhka lit. the 
successor of Vaiudcva I, that the upper Gangetic plain slipped 
out of the Kush ana control ; coins of neither this ruler nor 
those of any of Ids successors are found in this region. 

There is, however i no unanimity of views as to the causes 
and circumstances that led to the disintegration of the Kushana 
empire in its eastern portion* Which powers drove out the 
Rushan is from the United Proviflffij and Rajputana, what part 
did each of them play In this achievement, and where precisely 
they were ruling, are questions upon which there is a sharp 
difference of opinion among the scholars- 

L Dm TE EE BhKRA&VAS DRIVE OUT THE KUSHANAS ? 

The credit for the overthrow of the Rushan* power in the 
Gangetk plain was once given to the Guptas,* hut this view 
can no longer be upheld* There ii no evidence to show that 
the Kushana empire continued to include the Gauge lie valley 

t. ASh sgir-i?. pp. 6^3* 

;* Baneiji, Thi A^i a/ tb* Impmzl tjupias, p* 5* 
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after c. 180 a.d. The Allahabad inscription of Samudra-jupla 
makes it certain that there was no Kushana rule in Magadha 
or U. P. wh^n the Guptas were laying the foundation of their 
empire. The kings of Aryivarta, whom Samtidra-gupta for* 
eibly uprooted, w^rc all Indians ; none of them was of 
Kushana or Saka extraction. 

Thel ite Dr.Jayaswat advocated the view that the Kushana 
empire collapsed owing to the onslaughts of the Bliaraiivas* 
whose work in this connection, was later completed by the 
Vakajakis under the leadership of the emperor Pravara-seda I. 1 
It will be shown in Chapter V how the Vikataka emperor 
never tame into contact with the Kushattas. Nor b there any 
evidence to show that the Etiaraiivas were the leaders of the 
movement to emancipate the country from the foreign rule. 
They had no doubt celebrated ten horse-sacrifices* but these 
were often performed in our period by even small rulers with 
no claims to imperial achievements or conquests. 3 

According to Jayaswal, the Bharasiva family if identical 
with the Nava-naga family of the Parana* and that Sts founder 
was king Nava, whose capital was at KarUipttrl, modern 
Kantit, in MEi^apur District, U. P* There b nothing to indi¬ 
cate that any Naga family was ever ruling at Karttlpurl or that 
king Nava of coins was a Nftga ruler who belonged to it. His 
coins are not found at Kami purl and bear no resemblance 
whatsoever to any known Naga coinage. Niga rulers invarb 
ably attach the epithet ni^a to their names on their coins* 
though they are very small; king Nava never does so* though 
his coins art relatively much larger in size. The assumption 
that VXra-s&na* the successor of Nava, wag the real founder of 

n Dr. Javaawafs Bbimtira theory t» baled almost entirely on numi^ 
malic evidence : the present writer na* ihown in details Hi-where how 
the nuHntSEnfttk data do not support the theory ai all. See $N$L V, 

a + ^hc Ikahvaku kifi^ Sa nmm ul a, who had performed an A^amedha 
sacrifice in <> 2H5 a. D., did not role over more ihan two or three diitrift^ 
Kad-amha king KriiTit^-Vomiiin, who had celebrated it in r. 4^ A t D. t 
was not even arfc in depends Ot king. The Viihnuku^io king M&dha-.-a- 
varenan 1 ± who had performed 11 of them in r, 425 a. d* wbli ruling over 
m very small kingdom. 
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ihe three NIga fun! lies nil Eng at Kantlpurf, Padmavail and 
Mathura, has yet to be proved. Since his coins arc found in 
Mathura, it ii quite likely that he was an independent Naga 
ruler. But there is nothing to show that he liad ousted the 
Kuslianas from the eastern Punjab* for hL coins are but rarely 
found beyond the Jumna, The view that the successors of 
Vlra-scnn — Traya-n aga, Hava -n iga a nd Ba rh ina-naga—pre 
sed the Kasharias so hard that they were compelled to seek 
the protection of the Sassaniao emperor Shaptir I, has abso¬ 
lutely no shred of evidence 10 support in The coins of these 
rulers are never found in the Punjab p which h said to have 
been the scene of their military exploits ; nay, it is very doubt¬ 
ful whether we have go! their coins at all, for the legends on 
the coins, attributed to them, are very blurred and cannot be 

read with certainty* 

When considering the question of the disintegration of the 
Kushana empire, we must therefore disabuse our mind of the 
notion that it was the Bliarasivas of K-intjpurl who annihilated 
the Kushana. empire. The riddle of the disappearance of the 
Kushana power from the Gangetic plain can be solved only by 
carefully studying the coins and inscriptions of the contem¬ 
porary powers. If we do so t we shall find that the Yaudheyas, 
the Kunindas, the Malavas, the Nagas and the Maghns 1 , who 
brgan to strike coins as independent powers in the 3rd century, 
all played their own part in driving nut the Rushanas, 

Like itnst other dynasties in Indian history the Kushnnas 
also began to decline after a career or about 150 years in £* 200 
A.D. They had no doubt been indiankcd by this time, but 
nevertheless, it was probably felt that they belonged to a diffe¬ 
rent ethnic stock and the Yaudhcyas and their neighbours! 
with their age-long republican traditions, were not prepared to 
lose a golden opportunity to regain their political independence, 

T. The Maritas Mjrnd itldtpendcttce earlier in f. lG& A* ai will 
be shown bier in thb chapter ; W the Kuihtoyw probably connived at 
thrir rebellion m the Magha bomekods lay in the jungle traces of not 

easily accessible. 
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when they detected that the imperial Kushina poster had be¬ 
come wcaL Evidence available at present does not favour t he 
view th^t an7 big federation consisting of all the above powers 
and working under a common leadership w.u formed in order 
to overthrow the Kush ma empire. The Yaudheyas were the 
strongest mid probably the first to inflict an effective blow, 
perhaps in co-operation with their immediate neighbours, the 
Kunmdaj and the Arjcinayauas* Tne success of this move 
emboldened the Nilgai of Padmlvati and the Malavas of 
Rajptitana to follow their example and to reassert thetr inde¬ 
pendence, Wc shall now proceed to narrate how aJ] these 
events took place in the first half of the 3rd century Am. 

2, The Yaudheya Kuninda and the ARjunAyana 
Refubucs 

The credit of giving tty? first blow to the Kuahana empire 
x%ally belongs to the Yaudheyas, and it is rather strange that 
their achievement in this connection should have escaped the 
notice of most of the modem historians. Before the rise of the 
Kushlna empire the Yaudheyas were a great power ruling over 
a wide stretch of territory covering northern Rajputana and the 
south-eastern Punjab. 11 Soon afterwards however the Kushanas 
under the leaders!tip of Katiishka smashed iheir power and 
succeeded in penetrating right up to Benares, if not beyond. 

The Kashina power was at its zenith during the reigns of 
Kaimihla and Hurcbhka, and so the Yaudhcyas could not raise 
their head for about ivalf a century. They were, however, too 
martial and freedom-loving to brook the foreign yoke and 
raised iheir standard of revolt in c. 145 a, d. somewhere In the 
north-east cm Rajputuui, The task of crushing their rising was 
entrusted to &aka Ma ha kshatraps Ihidra~dimatt I and he 
proudly states in hb Junagadh record how he forcibly overthrew 
the \ atidheyas, who had become insubordinate owing to'their 
pride due to their valour being respected by all the Kshatrlyas, 
The Yaudheya* were not dismayed by this Initial reverse* They 

i, AffiA* IT, Chflp* 35, yv. 4 IT. 
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bided their time for a few decades and made a second bid for 
independence towards die end of the second century a- d. Tills 
time they were successful in their venture and succeeded in 
freeing their homeland and ousting the Kushana* beyond the 
Sutlej. 

Though the above view relic* almost exclusively on the 
evidence of coins, yet it is Curly conclusive. It is true that there 
is no evidence directly referring to the conflict between die 
Yaudhcyas and the KuahSruis, but the evidence supplied by 
numismatics conclusively shows that the former could have 
succeeded in re-establishing their power only by overthrowing 
the latter. The coini of Kaniihtu III (f. 180 to c. 210 a, q.) 
and V&udeva II (210 to 240 a. d.) are not found to the east 
of die Sutlej ; it is thus clear that they had lost all cis-Sutiej 
territories. On the other hand, the po*t-Kuihina coins of the 
Yaudheyns having legends in the characters of die 3rd or 4th 
century a, d. art found in large hoards between the Sutlej and 
the Jumna, (be homeland of the Yaudbeyai, in the districts of 
Sahanmpur, Dchra Ouit, Delhi, Rohtak, Ludhiana and Knngra. 1 
It is therefore quite clear that they were ruling over this territory 
*s an independent power from the beginning of the 3rd century 
A.t>, t obviously after ousting the Knshanas who were pre¬ 
viously holding it. The territory on the banks of the Sutlej 
right up to the borders of die Bahawalpur state is still known 
as tohlyawar after the Yaudheyas ; it is Uierefore clear that the 
state of Patiala and the greater part of northern Rajpulana must 
have been included within the dominions of the resuscitated 
Yaudheya republic* 

The above achievement of the Yaudheyas was a remarkable 
one- It was no easy thing to challenge a powrr whose empire 
extended from Bactria to Bihar, whose resources were pr-icti- 
tally limitless, and whose kings enjoyed the prestige of being 
revered as the Sons of Heaven far more than a century* The 
K.u$hafuis must have probably thrown all their select rescue 
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from the North-Western Frontier arid Central Asia in their 
effort to put down the Yaudheya rising but they proved of no 
avail ag.iinst the bravery and patriotism of the revolting 
republic. 

The Yau.dheya victory over the imperial Kushanas naturally 
increased their prestige and reputation. Ihey were already 
know n as Kshatriyaj jbnr excellence; now it began to be believed 
that they possessed a mystic formula (mantra) ensuring victory in 
all circumstances and against all odds. 1 

The Yaudheyas naturally celebrated their independence by 
issuing a new currency (PJ. I- 6), 1 Ah it was intended to replace 
the coinage of the Kushanas p it bore a striking resemblance to it 
in weight and general fabric. The foreign Greek and Ksharo- 
shthi scripts were however replaced by the national Brahmi one 
and the legend, Tav&tp&gamLsya jgjak proudly proclaimed the 
victory of the new republic. Kir Like ya T the generalissimo of 
the gods* occupies the place of honour on the coinage and 
naturally ; for he was also the tutelary deity of the Yaudheyas 
since the days of the MaMbhdrala. 1 

The Yaudhey&s very probably received valuable support and 
co-operation in their bid for independence from the Kuoindas* 
their northern neighbours* who were occupying the region bet* 
ween the upper courses of the Sutlej and the Beas. The Kun- 
indasj like the Yaudheyajj were an independent republic be¬ 
fore the middle of the first century a. and they also had to 
submit ro the Kudiana hegemony at c, 7d A, o. The coins of a 
Kuninda ruler ChhatreSvara bearing the titles JAUbwi and 
Bh&gauata have been found with a legend in characters of 
c- 200 a* d. They bear close resemblance in type, fabric and 
size to the contemporary coinage of the Yaudheyas with Karti- 

i r A Yaudheya day-sea] found near lusdhiana along will fa Yauclheya 
trim has the legend JTRqTff gT7<?^3710T*T ; PASB* p. 13 $* 

2. As ie the dales of ihcse coim, see At!an p Cttar? 

Amifiii InirodMrifon, p* ra 184, 

3, Atlh. II, Chap, 33, w. 4 if 
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keya on the obverse, 1 This remarkable resemblance in coin, 
age will, to so e he extent, support the hypothesis that Kunindas 
and Yjudheyas were contemporary powers and worked hand 
in band in regaining their independence towards the beginning 
of the 3rd century a. n. As compared to the Yaudheyas, the 
Runindus were a small state and it seems that they eventually 
coalesced with them. For, we do not find their coinage subse¬ 
quent tq e, 230 A. u. ; nor do they figure among the republics 
mentioned in the Allahabad inscription of Samudia-gupia. 

L'o the south-east of the Yaudheya country lay the terri¬ 
tory of another republic, the Arjmiayanas, who were occupying 
the Agra-Jaipur area. There is no doubt that they also rebelled 
against tlic Kushanas and established an independent state ; 
it continued to flourish down to the middle of the 4th century, 
as It figures among the tributaries of Samuel ra-gupta, It is 
rather inexplicable that we should have » far found no coins 
of the Arjunayajias issued during the post-Rushana period. 

On some of the Yatidheya coins issued at this time, we have 
the mysterious words, dm (twoj and tri (three) after the legend 
Tmidhtja^anatya jayah. No satisfactory explanation of these 
terms can at present be proposed. According to the traditional 
belief, the Arjunayanas and Yaudheyas were the descendants 
of the Panova brothers, Dharma and Arjuna.* It is likely that 
this belief may have facilitated the formation of a kind of loose 
union between the two neighbouring republics. We have seen 
already how die Runindas also appear to have coalesced; with 
the Yaudhcyas after f. 250 a. d. In course of rime a kind 
of loose confederation seems to have been formed between these 
three republics, the move being also due to the realisation of the 

necessity of having a strong state which would effectively meet 

the Scythian menace, if it occurred again. The terms W 
and ‘three* occurring on some of the later ^ .tudheya coins, 
may perhaps refer to the second and third members of the 

Alim, CAf. PL XXIII, tf.*G with PI. XXXIX, aa i XL 1014. 

9 . Mhh, I, Chap- 95- v - 75 “•>' 
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Youdbeya ' confederation, etc., the Ku nitidis and the Arjuna- 
yanaj, > 

The Yaudheyai continued to be a powerful republic down 
to die third quarter of the 4th century a. d. Their coim in 
the ciiarac ter; of the 3rd and 4th centuries a. p. are found In 
large numbers, in northern Raj pu tana and the south-eastern 
Punjab, thus showing that they continued to be a formidable 
power throughout this period. Unfortunately we possess no 
informs bon about the details of their republican administration. 
As mown above, it was probably a confederation of three 
republics, the Yaudheyai, die Arjunayanas and the Kuninda*. 
The federating units, it seem;, enjoyed complete autonomy and 
did not lose tSieir separate existence. Tile foreign policy and 
the military operations were probably under the direction of a 
council of the presidents of the three republics, elected by the 
federating units. The presidents enjoyed the tides of Maharaja 
and Mahiaenapati. A fragmentary inscription of such a Maha- 
raja-MahnserJpaii, elected by the Yaudheya republic, has been 
found in the Bbaratpur state, 1 Had (lie name and the genealogy 
of this dignitary been preserved, we might have known whether 
the post was hereditary or depended on election. 

3. The Maura Republic 

Towards the beginning of the 4th century ajj. the Gada- 
hara; lost a portion of their kingdom in the central Punjab 
to the Madras. Emboldened by the success of the Yaudbeyas, 
the Madras also made a bid for independence at this time and 
eventually succeeded in establishing their independent republic 
in the Ravj-Chenab doab ; SUlkot was probably iVin r capital. 
The Madras seem to have issued no coins ; at least none have 
been found so far. The successful establishment of their re¬ 
publican state is however proved by the evidence of the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudra-gupla in which the Madra 
republic appears as the most north-western one, 
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Before the rise of the Kushilna empire there was an 
Audumbara republic occupying the districts of Kangra, Guru* 
daspur and lioshiarpiir in the Punjab* Numerous coins of 
this republic have been found Issued in the pre-Kashina period 
bat none in the pou-Kashina epoch. This circumstance may 
probably be explained on the assumption that the Audtumbxras 
did not succeed in cm:*gin;' as an independent state in the 
3rd or Lbe 1th century a*d. Probably tliey were merged in the 
Madia republic. 


4* The MYlwa Republic 

The Mfilavaij who were occupying the Ravi«SuLlej doab in 
the days of Alexander the Greats later uuved southwards* 
probably due to foreign press arc. In course of time they 
occupied Ajmer^Tonk*Mewaif area, where they flourished 
as an independent republic till about the end of the 1st 
Century a*b. With the rise of the Kushiifias and their feudatories, 
the Western Kdhatrapas, the power of the Malagas was 
eclipsed for abuut a century* They were defeated and their 
territory was annexed to the dominions of the Western Ksfaat- 
rapas. 

The MahvaS| however, did not permit the Ksbatrap.ii b> 
rule over them peacefully. They were rising in rebellion or 
making furtive attacks on the allies of iheir conquerors. 
Nahapana had to scud his son-in-law Ushavadlta to relieve his 
allies, the Uttam ibaadras, who were being molested by the 
MaUvas, Tue Mllavas, however, could not hold their own 
against the A&kas- and had to submit to the Saka rule till tire 
end of the 2nd century a*o. 

At tbh tint: theft: arose a prolonged war of succession in 
the Sata king! jrn between Jfva-daman and his uncle Rudra- 
simha I, which considerably weakened the Kshatrapa power 
(sec Chap, Iff), This gave a golden opportunity to the MiLLi- 
vas to reassert their independence* A Malava leader named 
Sii;?)soma raised the standard of revolt and celebrated in 
c ■ 225 a,io, the Ekashashp sacrifice to proclaim the indepea- 
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deuce of fus republic 1 Curiously enough the record which 
describes this victory does not mention the name of the enemies 
defeated, but it is dear that they could have been none others 
than the Western Kshatrupas. Henceforward neither the 
Western Kshatrapas nor the Knshinas were able to impose 
their hegemony over the MaJavas, 

From r, 225 a.p. the Malayan continued to flourish as an 
independent republic down to the liras of Samudra-gupca. 
Their me was also due to national fervour f for wc find 
soma proudly referring to hh descent from the Tkshvakus, 
probably in contrast to the pedigree of the foreign Sakas. Like 
the Yaudlicya republic, the Maiava one also was administered 
by elected chiefs, who sometimes became hereditary, Sri[?)- 
somi t who lib-rated the Malavas T h dcszribed as supporting 
the amisfrat yoke of public administration. It is, however, note¬ 
worthy that neither he nor his father nor grandfather is given 
any royal or military title like Maharaja or Senapati, It is 
clear that the republican traditions were strong among the 
MlaHvat ; even the glorious hero who rescued their country 
from the foreign yoke did not dare to arrogate to himself any 
r oyal title, not even in the record which was primarily intended 
to proclaim his signal achievement. 

The Malavas issued a copious currency (PL T, 7) during the 
3rd and the 4th centuries a d proving their continued existence 
as an independent state,* 

It is us oily held that the careers of the Yaudhcya, the 
Madra, the Aijunayana and the Malava republics mentioned in 
Samudra-gupta^ Allahabad inscription came loan end owing 
to the imperialistic ambition and expansion cf the Guptas, 
There is, however, no definite evidence to support this view* 


i - Thi> srait-ineni is feted M the mlfntc flf ttimda Yilna inicrmiiEiu. 

*■ prr,ettt wmer in ,he ***** -n£ 

a It U held to me (hit the name tike M a(K) j lv(l 

Malaya, etc wh.rh occur r,„ (tow crim. are the namei of Mtbva ffi 
provrng ttar lMM f ne Mttra. w«e T however, claEmJcsf^ 

decent from the Ifatottw « ihii ■>«. I to* mynerlem WmktSL," 
be sansfoctofEy captained ai present b 
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SacQudra-gupLi only claims that these republics accepted his 
ovcrlordship and paid him tribute. This is quite compatible 
with internal autonomy, and it is quilt possible that the 
republics may liave continued their existence during the reigns 
of Chandra-gu pta II and Kumara^upta J. it is important to 
note in dus connection that wc have no evidence whatsoever 
to show that the homelands ofthese republics were ever annexed 
to the Gupta empire. The fact that no monuments of the Gupta 
rule have been found in R ijputnna or beyond Mathura shows 
tliat the Guptas could hardly exercise any effective control over 
these republics. They may well have continued their semj- 
in dependent existence down to the middle of the 5th century 
a.d., when they appear to have been engulfed in the Huna 
avalanche* 

m 

5. The NAgas of padmavati and Mathura 

During the 3rd and the 4th centuries a.d, two Naga fflmjl fo 
w'erc ruling in Western U. P. and Gwalior state ; the capital of 
the one was Mathura and that of the other, Padmavati, now 
represented by the small village Pudam-Pawaya in Gwalior 
state, about 125 miles to the south of Mathura. It is possible 
dial the two Naga houses ruling at these places were related to 
each other, but wc have no definite evidence on the point. 

According to the Puranas seven tings had ruled at Mathura 
and nine at Padmavati when the Guptas were rising to power 
by r, 325 a. a. 1 This would show that these houses started their 
career In the latter half of the 2nd cen tury. The early rulers 

must have been the feudatories of the Kush anas. 

Of die two Naga families, the one ruling at Padmavad 
seems to have been the more important one, and its rulers were 
most probably known also as the Bharasivas. It is well known 
how the Bharaiivas were very particular to carry always a 
Simltnga on their shoulders ; the Nagas of Padmavati give a 
prominent position to Siva’s emblem Tristfa and whirl- AWi, 
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Oft their coins. Bhava-nSga, the only individual Bhiraiiva rukr 
known to us, has a Niga-ending name, suggesting h« Xiga 
extraction. His coins also are known to be found along with 
those of the other members of the Niga faintly of Padmavaii, 
Their palaeography shows that Bhavi-naga, the Naga ruler of 
the coins, must Itave nourished tn the first half of the fourth 
century ; the VBtflf&ka history' shows that Bhnva-nlga, the 
Bharasiva ruler, also must have flourished at exactly the same 
time. It is thus almost certain that the Bharafiva rulers, who 
are known to have conquered the territories right up to the 
Ganges and performed ten Horsc-sacrifices, were none others 
than the Naga kings of Padmavati. 1 

The Puranas state that there were nine rulers in the Naga 
family of Padmavali, but do not give either their names or then- 
order of succession. Coins disclose the existence of ten Nags 
rulers, Bhima-naga, Vibhu-nSga, Prabh&kara-naga, Skanda-riiga, 
Brihaspati-ixaga, Vyughra-nfiga, Vasu-naga, Dcva-nfiga, Bliava- 
r.i g n (PL I, Sj and Ganapati-nagn ; the Harskaj-kanla refers 
to an llth ruler named N’agaiciia, who also figures in the Al¬ 
lahabad inscription of Samudra-gupia, which possibly mentions 
further a ISthA'aga king, named Nigadatta, 1 Parimavat! and 
Mathura are separated by about 125 miles only ; it h therefore 
not improbable that some of the coins may belong to the Naga 
family of Mathura as well. The coins of Ganapari-naga are 
ny y - h more common at Mathura than at PadmfivatT, and he 
very probably belonged to the Mathura dynasty. 

As the order of tlic above Niga rulers is not known at 
present, it is futile to conjecture as to who among them were 
the feudatories of the Kushan&s, * n d as to who were the distin¬ 
guished heroes who got the Ganges water by their valour for 
corona don and performed ten Horse-sacrifices. These last- 
mentioned incidents must have occurred during the first half 
of die 3rd century a. d. when die Kushfinas are known to have 

i. See JAW V, at*S 7 for a more detailed discussion of itiii topic. 

a. It i« possible ihm Vlratena, whose coin* (PL II, 1) are found at 
Mathura, may have been ii f^ih Naqa ruler. 
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lost the upper Gangciic plain. The Maglia* in the south and 
the Yuudheyas in the north were miking successful efforts at 
About this dint: to reassert their independence j and the Kigas 
or die Bltara^ivus also must hive followed their example, The 
Ktjshatia empire was already reeling under the blows inflicted 
by the Yaudheyas, as shown above, and the Niigas therefore 
could not probably luive found it difficult to oiubtUh liicir 
authority right up m Mathura in die north and die Ganges in 
die east by displacing the local Kushfma governors. They 
celebrated their victory by performing as many as ten Horse- 
sacriflees. This large number uf Horse*.acrifiices need not* how¬ 
ever, be taken as proving that they were the leading power to 
oust the Kushanas ; for Hofft^sacrifleet were often performed 
by petty rulers in our period. The fact is that the Rusharf* 
empire lost its eastern provinces hy the almost simultaneous 
risings of the YaudheyaSp die Matavas and the Nagas ; the 
leading role however was played by the Yaudheyas, as aheady 
shown above. 

Among die _\ T flga rulers of PadmuvaU, definite historic in¬ 
formation is available only of Bhsva-n&ga, who was ruling fr. m 
& 305 to e. 340 a. n. His daughter was married to the VMpia 
crown prince Gactamiputra in r, S00 A, o- The Vakil taka re¬ 
cords never fail to mention that Bhava-uiga was the maternal 
grandfather of Andmtna I, Maternal grand fidiers are usually 
introduced in royal genealogies either when they are distingu¬ 
ished rulers or when they happen to have rendered material 
assistance to their maternal grandsons. In the present case both 
the reasons seem to be operating. After a career of nearly a 
century, the Nip kingdom of Ffedm&vatl had become a fairly 
strong power* Fravura-sena, therefore, naturally felt that he 
would strengthen the position of Ids rising dynasty by marrying 
bis crown-prince to a daughter of Bhava-nagu, We du not 
know whether Bhava nflga participated in any of the campaigns 
of Pravant’scna or the latter's sun Gautamipiitra, but there is 
nothing improbable in lus having done so. 

BhAva n&ga*5 son-in-law Gautamiputra predeceased his 
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Cither a n& m die crown passed on to die latter's son Rudra- 
sena L The new king found himself in a sea of troubles soon 
after his accession and received material assistance from ins 
experienced maternal grandfather, which enabled him to main* 
tain his hold upon the throne. The situation will he fully elu¬ 
cidated in Chap. V. 

At the death of Bhava*nac;:i in r. 3+0 A d p the Nagas had 
become fairly powerful in U* P. The successful help which 
Bhava-naga had given to the Vakatakas had increased their 
prestige. The two tfiga houses, among themselves* were ruling 
over the territory which included Mathura, Dholpur* Agra, 
Cwalior, Gawnporcj Jhansi and Banda, 

Nagasena and Gaqapati were the two Naga rulers ruling by 
the middle of the 4ih century. The first of them seems iq have 
been the king of Padmavati and the second, of Mathura, 1 They 
could not maintain themselves against the rising power of the 
Guptas ; they were both defeated by S arm id ra-Gupta* who 
annexed their kingdoms. 

Pa dm avail, ihc Naga capital, became a flourishing city 
tinder the Naga rule. It was situated near the confluence of 
the Sindhit and the Para and thus had natural protection from 
three sides. It could boast of a number of magnificent palaces 
and temples. It was also a famous centre of culture and educa- 
dan. Its reputation in this respect did not diminish even after 
the Ml of the Niga dynasty ; we find ministers from Berar 
sending their sons far higher education to this city even during 
the 6th century A. n. 1 

A king named Achyutn had risen to power m Aluehchhatra 
(Rohilkhand) by the middle of iht 4th century a. d. His coin- 

i. Tilt drfini !ely Hales llu I Nag^cn^ Va* rnlirij? a t Padma- 

vatfj but In commentator iuici that W km hij life and kingdom due 
to ibr machinal intis of a ndtmler. aad not owing to ihc invasion of an 
ouui ier. His cajm nln are not yet found in Lhc beards of > T aga coins. 
One Cannm be iherefore certain whether be wm ruling at Padm&vali. The 
coim of Gauapaia are tctfl very common in the marked of Mnibura* I 
myidr hiV’ i- 1 tn hijnJrdi of them there. 

?. iIJTij 1 ffl f n 1 - 1 ? dh 4 t Art- IV. Bbatvabhufi.* no doubt, describes fbc city 
of thr- 8th century a. fi., but the mini and thidr irrati&catioiM show that it 
wu tburbbing from the end century a. b, ^ 5 /. 1915-iSk pp. iou if. 
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type (PL II, 2) bears a close resemblance to that of some Naga 
coins and it is not improbable that he was himsdf a Naga ruler, 
perhaps a scion of a col Lateral branch of the Mathura family. 
He offered stubborn resistance to Sarnudra-gupm but it proved 
of no avail (see Chap. VII). His kingdom wis incorporated in 
the Gupta empire. 

To judge from the name, king Nag&datta of Aryavarta, 
overthrown by Samudra-gupta, was also a Naga ruler* But 
where precisely hr was ruling, we do not know* Probably he 
was a member of a collateral branch of the Xaga house of 
Mathura* ruling somewhere in the upper Doab- 

The Guptas claim to have forcibly uprooted all die 
families- But some members of the old houses continued to 
exist either as Gupta feudatories or officers down to the decline 
of the Gupta empire. Samudra-gupta himself married hit 
son Ghandra-gupta II to the daughter of a Naga chief in 
c. 1170 a. d.* and Sarva-niga was the Gupta governor of the 
Doab about a century later. 

6. The MMbharis of Bapva 

At Badva in Kntah state, about 150 miles to ihr west of 
Padmavatl, the Naga capital, there was a small Maukh&rl 
principality during the first half of the 3rd century a. b* 1 Maha- 
senapat! Bala 1 was at its head in 239 Ap d. and he had three 
grown up sons to help him in the administration. At this time 
the title \f iliasetiapati usually denoted the status of a feudal 
chief, ruling over a district or so. The Maukham of Badva 
w*re p therefore, probably a feudatory power, owing allegiance 
either to the Western Kshatrapas h «f Ujjayini Or to die Nlgas 
of Padmivad. The family seems to have championed the 

i. S ix EL XXHM4-53. 

s, Accor^ini; 10 the Hfit( rules nf grammar the liltc MahlanuipaTi has 
to becotmrued no| wish the father Bala hut wish hh tom. B *n iherr U no 
lir^Lfhl that wc hairr au iiMianec aT *up*itha-samdi :ti the .l/jifcif- 

itnipatah AWAurrfj BaIapuU,irra va/'A. It ii Very on probable tb*l 

ah the iQftK uf Bala should have attained ihr it.nui of MmMfc&Ipau in 

TS% A. D. 
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Vt Afc religion [ each of the three sons of Ftala had performed 
a Triratm sacrifice In 239 a* d. The stone Tupits (pillars) erects 
ed to commemorate these sacrifices have rescued the family 
from oblivion, for it « so far known only from the records ins¬ 
cribed on them- Ils earlier or later history i* quite unknown* 
It is therefore impossible m state whether the Maiikhari 
funilies that subsequently rose to power in touch Bihar and 
Kanmuj were or were not connected with the Maukharis of 
Badvi. 

7 . The Magmas of Bagkelrhand and KauSAmbI 

To the south-east of the N;lga kingdom of Padmivati was 
the principality of the Maghas* 1 which was in the beginning 
confined to Bighdthind alone. There is a great controversy 
about the dates of the rulers of thh dynasty, but it seems most 
probable that the era they used was the Saka era t rather than 
the Chedi or the Gupta one, 1 

Valishtliiputra ihJmaKna is the earliest known ruler of this 
dynasty* and his son was Kautslputra FoitiarirL The known 

t. Thi* name La duett to ibo dynasty by the Pyrajias; four of the king! 
of the dynasty, knnwn So fur. have nam^ ending in -maghi a. 

a, N G, Mjjumdiir and Krrihna Deva, think Ik very probable 

that flir tfa u«ed Is The Gtioli era, sinning to V4B a, d. (Ef. XXIV, 
ij 6 and a^y) ; R»i Bahadur Dava Ram $aknj thinks that the i-ra ii the 
Gupta era {Hid- XVI 1 L 153):. ManhatL Konnwa iid Dr. Mori Chandra 
opine ih*t the era used b the $aka era AST. f^ki-ta. p. 4iy ; Et+ XXtII, 
147 ; JJfSL IL 95^ The man cogenl argument in Ptvmu- of the Cbcdt 
or ibe Gupta eta Is psibirographkJil ; the*c U no douhl |ha| the diaxAt- 
ten of The btagha Inscription* are almost the Gupta character*. This argu- 
mmi however k not a ronvimini one ; Cor many of the Gupta fatrru. of 
character* are io be wren in an inscription of Karujlika, dated in the 14th 
year {53 a, u.) ; El. XXI, The non fatal objection agnimi 'refe¬ 
rring the data to the Chedi or the Cup?a era is the con tern poninrity of 
some of lh™ rulers with the Imperial G-ipfM, which it renders inevitable. 
The Gupta feudatories even in the diitatu parts of the anpirc refer to 
tbrir overlards in iheir records; u it likely that Kamndra-gupta* who bad 
forcibly uprooted the fcinp of the Cangtffc valley, would have allowed 
Bhimi-varcnan to role as an independent king at Kauslmbi in the year 
139-35® a. d. ? No Gupta, feudatory wu ever permitted to mint any eoinj L 
It it ponibk that the Guptas would have permitted a feudatory family ruling 
at KduifimbT lo UfEKt ki own coinage ? On the other band, iT wr refer 
lbf Inscriptions to th* S1L1 era, there will be a gap of more ihan 50 year* 
factm the Magbjii and the GuptAfi It will explain the independent 
itltiri of the Mazhik*, -is alv> the rixrUuutance of the Magbfc coinage show¬ 
ing no Influence on ihe Gupta copper issues. 
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dates for the father are 51 1 and 52* and for the son, 86, 67, 
and 86* We may therefore place the reign of Bhlmasena 
from t. 120 to f. 140 and that of Pojhasiri from c, 140 to 
C. J 70 A.D. 

During the greater part of the above period the Kudiana 
empire was at the zenith ©fits power, extending npio Benares, 
and it is therefore impossible thwt Kau&mbi, which by on the 
high road to that holy city, could have been under the sway of 
this house at that time. It is interesting to note that no ins¬ 
criptions of Bhlmasena are found to the north of Ginja, about 
40 miles south of Allahabad. The sealing or this ruler found at 
BhiU may have gone there with a letter j it does not prove Ms 
sovereignty over that city- It is clear that the like 

the Mughals in later times, did not care to penetrate into the 
jungles oPRagbelkhawd and Rena state and permitted Bhhna- 
5 tna to rule there more or less as an independent ruler. 

Maharaja KautsJputra Potiiadri, the son of Bliiroasetia, is 
known to us from si* unpublished records, all hailing from 
Bandhogarii in the heart of Baghelthand.* His known dates 
are Saka 86, 87 and 83 \ he therefore ruled from c. 140 roc. I/O, 
when Huvishka and Vasudeva I were the ruling Kushana 
emperors. Pothasiri was an able ruler and his capital at Ban- 
dhogarh flourished under his fostering care. Merchants from 
even distant Mathura were visiting the place and making rcli- 
gioiis endowments. 

Magba» the foreign minister of Potha&iri, must have been 
the guiding light in the planning and execution of the ambitious 
foreign policy of die heir*apparent Bhadra-magha or Bhatta- 
deva, 1 which aimed at taking advantage of the growing decay 
of the Kushani empire under Visudera 1 and extending the 


i , Supplied by a Bandhog*rii in^npriort, noi yet published, 
j. Supplied bv the Ginj* ictord 3 El. Ill* 3^- 

3, I ^indebted to Ur N. P. Chairsiwi Tor kindly supplying me the 
summaries of these un published records* * . * 

*. Eh&dra-miiehi nf ihe KiUslsnb* records of the ytto fa Bf* t5ti an-d @ 7 , 
BBudfadera of one Bsndho^srK inscriprion dated 90, arkd EhantfeJ™ or 
aether MBfd of the 5 :imc place find date aic obviously idrfiU- 
cal personages. 
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bounds of the kingdom north wards* By c . 155 a + d. Bhadra- 
maghn bad snatched sway KauMmbi from the Kush anas ; we 
begin to get his inscriptions therefrom {Sat a) 81 or 159 a,d. 
We have got the rather strange phenomenon of finding the 
father Pothsuiri ruling at Bandhogarh down to 166 AM. and 
the son Bliadramagha administering the affairs at Kauiambi 
from 159 a.d , 1 We can explain tins riddle by the assumption 
that the Crown Prince Bhadra-magha managed to extend the 
kingdom beyond K a u iambi by hU own valour or diplomacy 
and that the father permitted him to rule at the latter place 
as an independent ruler even in his own life-time. It was pro¬ 
bably by diplomacy or a amp, rather than by an open rebellion 
against VUsudeva I, that Bhadra-magha succeeded in getting 
KnMambi ; Vasudeva l connived at this aggression in a distant 
comer of his empire as did the Bijapur Sultan in tKe case of 
Shtvaji at die beginning of the latter 1 * career, probably for 
similar reasons. 

As a corollary of the growing importance of the dynast v, 
Poihasiri seems to have started coinage near the lag-end of his 
rule, 1 It was however his son Bhatlra-magha* who started the 
*Magha f series of coins by determining the type winch was to 
continue for several generations. 

The duration of the rule of Bhadra*magha is not definitely 
known- His father probably died in 1SS a*d, ; from this time 
his inscriptions begin to appear at Bandbpgarh also. His inde¬ 
pendent reign did not last long and seems to have terminated 
before r. 175 a.o + 

Gautamlputra Sivn-magha seems to have been the succes¬ 
sor of Ehadra-magha, No date of this ruler is known, nor do 
we possess any definite information about his relationship with 
Bhadra-magha, We may however presume that he was his son* 

I, B 1 iw 9 ra-nmj;tiirt rcc£H-d| lire dated in the Venn St. 8 } ajid 00 
und |hove of Poiha^jji m the 06 , 87 md Sfi. 

5 fhis astumiU km fiffiuppr^n that the tingle blurred copper coin, 
found At Bfllta. Apparently hearing rbc IcEfeid Pradilhair-vA,, u-as ifcucd by 
him. The intend it however jniliiuncL ASL 19r 1 -ta s p/66, 
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and ruled from tf + 175 to 104 a.d. 1 No incidents of his reign 
arc known. 

The view that Gautamfputra Siva magha was a younger son 
of the Vakataka emperor Pravara-sena l t ruling as a provincial 
viceroy at KjiuiiimLl, cannot be accepted r It is true that the 
metronymic Gautamiputra lends some colour to this theory, for 
it was the metronymic of the eldest son of Fravara-sena, Siva* 
match a however clearly belonged to the 'Mngha 1 dynasty, for his 
seal found at Bhita bears the same symbols as those found on 
tlie seal of Bhimasena. 1 Siva-magha issued a copious currency ; 
it would be strange that the Vakataka kings themselves sEiould 
have issued no coins whatsoever when one of their viceroy! 
Was doing so* The coins of Siva-niagha clearly belong to the 
Maghu series and he cannot be separated from that dynasty 
and engrafted on the Vakatskas* 

King Siva-magha was succeeded by king VattravaQa some 
time before 185 a.d« The latter was the son of xMahasenapiiti 
Bhadrabaln and so it is difficult to slate the precise relationship 
between Sha-magha and his successor. It is icmpting to suggest 
that Mahasenapah Blutdrabala is identical with Bhadra-magha, 
the predecessor of Siva-magha. In that case Vatsravana would 
be hk younger brother* It is however more probable that 
Bhadrabala was a junior member of the royal family, whose son 
Va^ravana succeeded in usurping the throne by a caut * 


U toy I. 185 *. U + U the earliest dale for the next mW Vaiitaraifi- 
It u pcssjuhje that Bhadoa-inaBha m&y have continued in rule up so that 
you- Bui ihcn we thall have to the reign flf SivmwjUa unue* 

titue after t* 230 a* D. This U rendered rather improbable by the very 
close resetnhLanee between ihc seals uf Bhlma-sena, who wji mJifig in £, 

125 A n, and that of isv3-iriftghiii 

The symbols are, to ris^ht woman standing* tolfPL standifii; bull w?cn 
rrcieeru below iti neck. The legend is below the *ymbob «n ihi- sral of 
ilhlrcmi-ena and above them on ihll of* Siva-magE;-i. A SI- igtO-M, pp. 
5CKI, This point however can be conclusively proved when, evidence becomes 
available to show that Slvfcmagb-ft was a inn nr a relation of HbaiLra^naqna. 

3 In a Hard bos? as - h ipjeripfioo of tirip VaLiravai^a, hh father Bhadra- 
baia h cat Jed a MahaimSpati only and not a FqjeF Of a Makfir ffjam Bri^dr^- 
jnacha, the predecessor ol Siva^iRba. aMurm?* the tide Mabiis-^ni 10 a 
number of hh records, ll i% improbable that it Vauirjyjtna has I He wn 
Kauiiklputra Bttudra-magba, he would Have designated hi* fsuhrr by an 
inferior [tile like Mahaseniipatip, when be had ajAumed die ht^hef ttue o. 
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Vaisrq^na'i reign extended from £< 105 to c. 205+ It wan. 
probably during his reign that the kingdom was extended 
northwards at lease up to Fatdipiir district* Tliis wax render* 
ed easy by the growing decay of the Kusha^i empire. The 
Mughas now b ecame the eastern neighbours of the Nagas of 
PadmaVitu* Tile rulers of Kauiimbl very often ruled over 
Mirnpurand Benares. Whether the M&gfau did so In the 
heyday of their glory is not known. No Magha coins or anti¬ 
quities are found in these d h trie U* The southern limit of the 
Magha kingdom h but vaguely known- Form the Parana* we 
learn that they ruled over (w uthem) Koiala, but the southern 
boundaries of this province also arc but vaguely known* It is 
however not unlikely dun the Magha kingdom may have ex- 
tended about 150 miles to the south of Bmdhogarh* 

Like his predecessors K Vaiiravana also iwued atoptuui 
currency at letting to the prosperity and orderly government 
under his supervision. Hk rule terminated in r 4 205* 

The successor of Vaiirsnmu was mo it probably king Rhfma- 
varman, 1 whose known dates arc 203 arid 217 a. d He may 
therefore be presumed to have ruled from c* 2Q5 to- 225, 

We have so f,ii referred to sit kingi of the Magba dynasty. 
The Puranni however state that there were nine kings in this 
larmlv and two one of the three missing kings arc obviously 
Saia-magha and Vijaya-m igha, whose coins were published 3 by 
mein 1943. The coins clearly belong to the series started by 
Slva-magha and we can therefore have no hesitation in assign¬ 
ing these rulers to the Magha dynasty. The dates of these rulers 
are unknown. They however cannot be placed anywhere 
amongst the sis kings mentioned above. We must therefore 
place them after Bluraa-vartnan, between c. 225 and 265 a* d p 

MahirSJa tn the latter part of hh carter. M&h£ien 3 pari BhadrabaJa, lire 
fatbrr of Vsiiravana, thu^ appears ta be diEfcfcm fmn Mihi-rija, ilhiLira- 
IvU ii, the prcdecr- >*r &f Ssi'a-mn^ha* 

i. It is ponibk ihm VSaiLbipijta Sfcrt Vic^itaiellk, knovhTi from 1 fra FT* 
m -w ary and undated in*eripbon frtKn Bandhr^nrh, may h«ve ruled for a 
ihorf period before Shsm^-vxrman. On r md I be same donor Puibyaia wtm 
matsric a ffranr m the rdgtu of Fotbasixi And Vkhltam, 
sf. JNSL IVp IM I. 
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It b posable that one or two more rulers may have followed, 
hut it does not seem likely that the Maghai were in power after 
300 A.D< * 

Numismatic evidence shows that a king named Nava, suc¬ 
ceeded the Maghai at KautfmbL His coin type is an exact 
copy of the Migha coin type, tree in railing and three-arched 
hill on the obverse, and bull oa the reverse. W« may place his 
rdgn between e. 300 and 320 a- b. Who followed Nava we do 
not know, but by the middle of ihc -1th century a.p. a king 
named Pushvasri or Pushpairi was ruling at KauSambf. 1 have 
recently puhtbhed the coins of thb ruler. 1 It b probably a 
successor of this ruler, who was ousted by Samudta-gupta. 


i. IMrf, IV, 13-7. 


CHAPTER if l 

THE $AKA RULERS OF WESTERN INDIA 
(r. 170 to e. 400 a, d„} 

L DAMAJADA l M JIVA-DAMaK AND RULJRA-SIMHA I 

Tile Western Kdiatrapas had reached the zenith of ihdr 
power when their greatest ruler p Riidra-damzn I died about 
17Q am. Hii was a remarkable career ; starting almost without 
any patrimony he had succeeded in extending bis kingdom in 
less than 25 years over Mahva, Gujarat* Kathiawar^ northern 
Konkan t western Rajputana and Sindh, His son and successor 
Damaghsada or Damajada I 1 continued to rule over the whole 
of this extensive territory- He wa>; associated with hb'father 
in the administration as a Kslmirapa, and very probably took 
an active part in some of his campaigns. The coins of Diimaja- 
da a? a Mahikdiatrapa arc very rare* and the portrait on them 
shows tliat he was an old man at the time of his accession. His 
reign* therefore, probably did not extend beyond 175 a.d. 
During this short rule of about five years the peace of the 
kingdom tvas most probably undisturbed. The Satavahanas 
were still reeling under the blow's that had been inflicted by 
Rudra-datnan in £_ 150 a-P-* and the Kushana emperors were 
getting weaker and weaker. The SsiKanian kingdom was yet 
to come Into existence. The re vra.% therefore* no power to 
challenge the supremacy of the Western Kdiatrapas in their 
dominion. 

Dim mj ad a I had two sons Jlra-damait and Satya-damaji, 
Of these the former was the elder and succeeded his father as 
a Mahakshairapa in f* 175 a. d. Jlva-daman had not much 
administrative experience before his accession* and he was rela- 


1 . On his QHvn corns this fl3rm: appears in dse ScvthLan form Damagh- 
sada; brer ii was Indiaimed by his deirendanu as l-imaja^a* 

a. Cciins s<iUtd hy him m Kdiatrapa during hii faiLcr'a rale have not 
been found* hence Lhii conjecture. 
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lively young when he ascended the throne. He had further 
the misfortune of having an ambitious and experienced uncle 
in Rudra-sirhha . For a few months a her his ac cession Rudra* 
sirhha continued to profess loyalty to him and accepted the 
subordinate position of a Kshatrapain hLs administration. He 
was, however, all along conspiring to make a bid for the throne. 
In his plans he received material assistance from the Abhlrsis, 1 
whose leaders were at this time serving as generals in the 
Kshatrapa armies, With their assistance Sic dethroned his 
nephew Jiva-daman 1 and became Mahakshatrapa himself The 
dethroned nephew was not allowed to function even as a 
Kshatrapa, and he and his younger brotiter Satya-darmm 
probably went into exile. 

Rudra-sirEiha I, however, did not enjoy an undisputed 
possession of his ill-gotten throne for along time. Livara-daita, 
another Abhlra general who had carved a principality for him* 
self in Nasifc, deposed him and became Mahakshatrapa himself 
in IBS a.d. Rudra-simha 1 submitted to the inevitable and 
consented to rule as the feudatory of the conqueror in the ca- 
parity of aKahatrapa* He utilised hb position to undermine 
the power and the influence of livara-daita and managed to 
oust him in about two years, 3 The year 191 a.d- saw him 
ruling again as Mahakshatrapa, whkh he continued to do 
down to c. 197 a,d. 


i. In the Gurufa itiscrtpUon, dale<1 iBi x* o. the AbhTra general Hydra- 
bhett u referring in Rudra-simhJi ma & Kiliauapn. ignoring allugerher the 
^ktencf c\ Jiva-d£inatl s who wai then trill tt Mahtkibntriipai. GeUcnl 
Rudm-bhuti 'must have been Ofle of the partham of H udm-iilfiba* See Et- 
XV1 K 2^* 

n* Dr, D, R. Bhindai-kar^ view that Jlva-dayum KM not a Mah&tdui- 
trapa before i8i a- i>. Ii untenable- Sec I* tB-ao. 

«„ KapsOn place) ihe Abhlra icierveniion under Uvim-dattn in 236^38 
^ D^ r durinif which time no coins were issued by the Western Ksfrair.v- 
p5a , r Since the Abhlra arc known to be serving as genera h under ihe 
Western KsllAtraptt in f* l®o f it U more probable that the degradation of 
Mildfa-sahha 1 doting 173*180 X* n- was due to their Limp under livaft- 
daiia, as suggested by Dr. D. R. Bhandarfcar {AST, ifUi‘ 4 - PP+ *57-45)* 
Rapsgd attributes this degradation of Rudra-vn?ha to the reins^ik-ct of 
bli power by hil nephew Jlva-danaan^ Bl|[ iia the of ufty cattu 

issued hy Jl^a-damau 1) MaMbhitnipa during the period 178-1 &Q X* D. 
the theory menu quite unconvincing- 
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The struggle for the throne between the uncle and the 
nephew and ihe revolution M the capital which put the Abhlras 
in power for a couple of years could not but affret the fortunes 
of die Western Kshatrapas, The contemporary SaTavahana 
king YajnaM Saiakarni was an able and ambitious ruler and 
managed to recon quer northern K on tan from the Kshatrapas* 1 
The MfiJavas also began to show signs of rcstiveness in the 
Udaipur-Ajmer tract, 

Rudra-simha 1 ms succeeded by his dethroned nephew 
JiTa-diman ns Mahakshatrapa in ly? A*n* (For his coins see 
FI. II, Nos. 3-4 , Whether a reconciliation was, effected bet^ 
ween the unde and the nephew, or whether the nephew dtfes- 
ted the uncle and ascended the throne* h not definitely known. 
The former alternative seeing mure likely j fur we hud Rudra- 
stmha’s son Rudra-scmi working under jiva-damnn as a 
flshatrapa towards ihe end of his reign.* Like Htrmayun in 
later days, Jlva-daman did not have a long reign after his 
second accession, for we find his nephew Rudra-sciia 1 ruling 
as Mahiibhatrapa in 200 a.d. 

2* RHDRA*SENA 
(200 a Dp to 222 a.d.) 

Rudra-sena I enjoyed a fairly long reign of 22 years, which 
Avas not disturbed by any internecine wars. He had two 
brothers, Sangha-daman and Dama-sena, and two sons, Pfiihi- 
vi-scnaancl Damsijadn, Circumstjmces were thus quite favour¬ 
able for a prolonged and biller tiritggle for the tiuorte. But 
growing wiser by the war of succession in the preceding 
generation, which had Jed to tile din.bunion of the kingdom, it 


1. Coin* and jn*EripUcmi or rliis ruler are found in tfsii province. The 
former are in initatiou of the K&atnpii coinage and attest tu the expaa. 
lion of the Sai.nihatn power at the cost of Western KlhaIrani'. V 
a, Jiva-dSnM** >«tuijtcr brother Satya^Uman a i o ruled a* a K-hitram 
under tum juR efter hit iceOrd accmtim. Ihe feature* of Satya-dJtman bn 
hit *o!uary com ■ how that he war a man of about 45 when he became a 
Kahn traps and this could be anljr in 0 i<,tt 4. r. For the contrary view that 
Saiya dirmaji may havr t*rfi the elder b-mih r, who rufcd for t iU 
43 a Kjhuitpa under hu Caiher, see Rapwa, Citatum pjv. dcxviii-cxxi* 
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acrtm that the Western Kshatrapa* decided (hat usually the 
crown should pats from the reigning sovereign to his younger 
brother* in succession and not to his eldest son. Wc thus find 
Rudra-sena being succeeded by Ids younger brothers Sahgha- 
dam m and Dwna-sena in succession. In the next general ton 
we find three sons of Duma-scna ruling nne after another. A 
generation later Viiva sena was succeeded by his brother 
Bhartri-diman This arrangement seems to have been pre¬ 
ferred, because it ensured the presence of experienced rulers 
on the throne and removed the temptation to rebel from the 
path of the brothers of the reigning sovereign. It, however, 
made it more or less impossible for the eldest son of the ruling 
Icing to succeed him as the supreme ruler of the state. He was, 
however, offered the position and status of a Kshatrapa under 
his ruling uncles. Thus we find both Prithivbscna and Dima- 
jada 11 ruling as Kshatrapas in succession under their uncles 
SaYlgha-dijimn and 

During the reign of Rod ra-sen n I, M&twm, Gujarat, Kathia¬ 
war 1 and Western Rajputana continued to be under the sway 
of the Western Ksharrapas, It is not known with certainty 
whether Sindh still continued to be under their rule. Northern 
Konkan had been lost in the previous decade to ,lhe Saiava* 
harms. A little later the Abhiras carved out a principality for 
themselves in that province In the beginning they must have 
professed themselves to be the feudatories of the Satnvahanas ; 
later they became independent. They were ruling in northern 
Konkan and Maharashtra throughout the 3rd century a d.» 
Very little, however, is known either of the names of the rulers 
of this dynasty or of their achievements. 

Ujjayinl, as before, was the capital of the Western 
Kshatrapas, and they continued to enjoy the prestige of a great 


t. several uucrlpliom of Rudr»-«na J are found Jo K*bi«**r. 

3. The Purflnas Hale ibat 10 AbMrtt rulen will rule for G; years a,let 
,V- r_t| of (hr Sjf&vahiifVM The information abont lire duration at innr 
2T C SnT totTiS** ; for an Abl.b* ruler b known toUro W! an 
emlxuw to « n! (ratulJUe the {iasaamao emperor hunch «m ha m 

Ibc wni fur the ihronc in 393 a. p* 
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power in spite of ihc turmoils of the preceding genera lion. 
They were by this time not only completely Hmdulsed but were 
also well known as patrons of Sanskrit learning and Hindu 
religion. It is, therefore* no wonder that rulers of Car-off pro* 
vinces should have sought the hands of tbeir princesses, Vlra- 
purushfc'datta, the Ikshvaku king of Andhra country (r. £40 
to 205J, had married a Saka princess! Rudradharubhatarika 
by name, who is described as tile daughter of a king or 
UjjayinL 1 She was perhaps a daughter of Rudra-scna I whose 
marriage took place after the death of her father or she may 
have been his grand-daughter. Saka Moda, whose sister b 
recorded to have made a donation of a sculpture of the foot¬ 
prints of the Buddha at Amaravatl, was probably a member of 
the entourage that accompanied the princess to her new home, 
A slater of Rudra-scna named Prabhudami is known, from a 
seal found at VaBalu* The seal describes her as a Mahadevf, 
Chief Queen* but does not give her husband’s name. It Is not 
unlikely that he may have been either a hitherto unknown 
Hindu ruler of eastern India, who had married a Scythian 
princess* or a Ilinduiscd Kushan chiefs ruling over a ^mall 
principality in Magadha* which had survived the collapse of 
the Kushan empire. 3 

3. Sangha-dAman a nd DAma-sena 
(222 to 238 a*u.} 

Rudm-bcita I had two sons, Ppthivl^sena and Damajadn. 
The former was ruling as a Kshatrapa under him towards Lhe 
end of his reign, hut tire crown passed to his younger brother 
Sahgha-daman according to the convention about succession 
referred to above. Though not more than 40 ai his accession, 
Sangha-daman ruled only for about a year and half j fur we 
fuid his younger brother Dama* sen a ruling as Mahaksliuirapa 
in 223 a_d, 

i. El. XX, id, 

s. ASL 1313*14, p, 13^. 

5' 37 1 Sndplum of two warrion in Scvihibn drtBs nuv alio 

be due to ihe same circuajLmc«, 


in j sancha-uAman akd dAma-skna 

It is not impossible that Sangha-diman m ay have met with 
a natural premature deaths It is 3 however, more likely that he 
may have died in battle, while fighting against the Malav&s of 
Ajmer-Udaipur tract, who made a successful bid for indepen¬ 
dence at about this time. A M a lava chief, [Sri?j Soma by name p 
h known to have performed an important sacrifice at Nandsa 
in Udaipur State to celebrate the liberation of Ms country. 1 
An inscription of this r tiler,, dated in 226 a*d., haj been recently 
discovered, announcing how freedom and prosperity had re- 
lumed to die country of the Maiavus by that time, and how the 
fame of Ms exploits had filled the wide space between the earth 
and the heaven. The enemies of the Ma lavas are not mentioned 
in the record, but they must have been obviously none others 
than the Western KAatmpas, as Western Rajputana is known 
to have been under dieir rule ever since ihe days of Rudru- 
daman L The war for freedom of ihe Malavas, which was over 
|>cfore 226 a.d., may have ! as ted Mr three or four years and 
Sahgha-duman may have lost his life in it in 223 a. ft. 

Along with the Ajmer-Udaipur tract, Sindh aUo must have 
slipped away from the hands of the Western Ksbatrapus soon 
after this time : they could not have effectively controlled it 
after the loss of the above territory. We, however, do not 
know who succeeded the Western Kdiairapas in Sindh and 
who was ruling there till 284 a,d„ when the province passed 
under the sway of the S as a mans. Very probably some local. 
Scythian chief* were ruling there during this period. 

During the reign of Dama-scna, the kingdom of the Western 
Kshatrapas thus became: confined to Malm* Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. Ujjayini still continued to be die capital* 

During the first ten years of the reign of Dama-sena, Pfitlii- 
vi-sena and Damajada H, sons of his deceased eldest brother 
Rudra-scna I, ruled under liim as Ks]mirapa$* During the 

1* This Enfohnatiofl -s supplied by the NSnd^t Yu pi in^riptiniu. which 
W»U be a-oofl published by t-tic writer LH thr Epigram fnd, iev- Tbe MSlava 
cOuflSfyp w^ich wii liberated, complied pQxlituu ol Lhc of Udjifur, 

Jaipur* Tank and iht Brithb district of Ajmer, 
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last four years of hb reign, however, hh qwn son Vba-dlman 
was raised to that status. He seems to have predeceased his 
father, for hi* younger brother Yafct-daman succeeded his 
father, and ruled as Mahakshatrapa in £38 a- a, 1 

4. YaSodAman I, Vijava-sena. DAmajada III 
AND RUDRA-SENA II 

(238 a*d. to 279 a, d.) 

Yuiodaman was only about 40 at his accession, but he 
governed the kingdom only for two years. In 240 A- u. be was 
succeeded by his younger brother Yijaya+sena, who ruled as 
Mahakshatmpa from 24E to 250 a. p, He had ruled for a year 
as a Kdiatrnpn during the short reign of his elder brother* 

The premature deatlis of die two brothers, Vira-daman and 
Yalonlaman, in the short apace of two years appear to indicate 
some trouble in the body politic, hut its nature taimot at 
present be ascertained. The succession to the throne was 
according to the accepted convention and there was at tliis time 
no outside power, strong enough to create trouble in the Saka 
kingdom- Vijaya-scna had, however, a peaceful and prosperous 
reign, for his coins are found in large numbers tliroughom 
Gujarat and Rtiihbiwar, 

Vijaya setrn was succeeded by his youngest brother Dnmajada 
III in 250 a.o* Being the youngest of four brothers, he natu* 
rally had a short reign of five years, and was succeeded in 255 
a. ii- by Rudra-sena II, who was the son of his eldest brother 
Vira-daman. Rudra-sena It had a long reign of 22 years, but 
very few of its political incidents are definitely known. 

We have seen already bow a junior prince of the royal 
family was usually associated with die reigning king with the 
status of die Kshatrapa since the beginning of this dynasty. 
During the period 239 to 275 a.d. no prince^ however, is found 
to be associated in this capacity with the reigning .Malta* 

li There h a gflp of |WJ year* in the ^lahiikihatrmpri ccifta^e during 
a. U. and Kapiun place* Uvaxa-dA|ti h i UHirpaEkm during ihia inter¬ 
val ; Rap&ati, Qti$kgUf r pp. oodlknvii 
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kshatrapa. A eluinge* therefore, seems to have been effected in 
tbe system of administration and die office of the crown prince 
(hahatrapa) serins to have been abolished for reason* which are 
nm known at present. It was, however* revived by Rudra- 
srna II towards the end of his reign, for his son Yrira-simha is 
known to have functioned as a Kskatrapa For a short time 
before bis father's death. 

Our sources of information are silent about the history of 
the Western Kshatrapas during the period t 230 to 275 a t i>* 
But it seems fairly certain that their kingdom suffered further 
contraction during the latter part of this period. The copper 
coinage of the Western Rsb&trapas, which was current only 
in Malwa up to r. 240 a.d., suddenly comes w an end after 
that year. This would, to some extent, support the theory that 
the Sakis lost MaIwa soon after that date* Mrsdhyaiakti, the 
founder of the VSkafafca kingdom, ruled for about 20 years 
horn 4* 235 to 275 A.n, He was a contemporary of Kudra- 
sena II and seems to have annexed a part of eastern Malw*. 
An upstart Saka chief named Sridhara*varman was ruling as an 
independent king at SancJu (near Bhopal) probably from c, 
256 A.©, 1 With the loss of Maiwa the capital of the kingdom 
must have been shifted from Ujjayini in Malwa to Qarinagara 
Junagadh) in Kathiawar* 

The view that the Kihatrapas had annexed Maharashtra 
during the latter half of the 3rd century, when the Batava hnna 
power had collapsedis untenable, The cpigra pineal and 
Puranie evidence shows that the Abhirat rose to power in 
Maharashtra during die 3rd century and there is no evidence 
to show drat the Kshatrapas defeated them in c + 250 a + d. and 
annexed their kingdom. The discovery of the hoard of Kshat- 
rapa coins near Karbari (in 5a tar a district), in which the rulers 
in the latter half of die 3rd century are represented, can be 
easily explained otherwise. Karhad was a famous holy place* 

1* This is iht date wording to Mr, R. D. Bancrii f£f s XVI, 233) t Mr* 
N. G. MajuEiuI^r plsori him forty yein L.iter (7ASM. NS, XIX. w}. 

^ JBBRAS* Vll, i5-17 : MG, J b 48-4-9* 
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Its Brahma nns were noted for learning and they were mfftl* 
corned in distant royal courts, The Kshatrapa hoard found 
near that town may have been brought with him by a Brih- 
mana emigrant of the town* returning to it in panic when 
a revolution broke out in the Kshatrapa kingdom in f* 304 
a.d.j which will be described in due course* 

5 , Vi£va-$imha and Bhart5.1 -dAman 

(e- 2TB a d. to c . 304 a.Op) 

Rudra-sena II seems to have had no younger brothers ; 
hepce he was succeeded by his eldest son Vi£va-sirhha 10 c , 27B 
a.d* He had* however, a short reign of about 3 years only* for 
we find hi* brother Bhartfi-diman ruling as Mahakshatrapa 
in 282 a*d- He had governed as a Kshatrapa for about four 
years before his accession* 

The reign of Bhartri-daman moit probably extended up to 
304 a-d. and his son VUva-sena was functioning under him as 
Kshatrapa from 294 onwards. The coins of Bhartri-daman as 
Mahifahatrapa and of Visva-sena as Kshatrapa are found in 
large numbers; we may therefore assume that they succeeded 
in retrieving the fortunes of their family to a large extent. 

In 284 a.d the Sassanian emperor Varahrsn If conquered 
Seiitan and Sindh and appointed his brother Varahr&n III as 
the governor of the new province with the tide Sakan ShM. 
This event did not directly affect the fortunes of the Western 
Kshatrapa*, for most probably they had already lost control 
over Sindh a few decades earlier. The local Saka duels in 
Sindh and Seistan had to transfer their allegiance to die 
Sassanian emperor after 1 his conquest. 1 

The conquest of Sindh hy Varahran II brought the Western 

l, There El HO auffirient evidence iO show ihnl the extern conquem of 
■uy SljUuko in the 3rd cenlury A.iE. hud exiefided to the Punjab 

or Gujarat ami Mtbinwr,. Only one solitary coin hu been found in the 
Punjab allowing somt S*s«mian influence, and ii cannot support the 
theory of Saifacuiifl rOnqtica t of that province, I lie mJrfa of Avantl and 
Kathiawar are no doubt mentioned aa retogniimg the title of Nandi, but 
they are capealy dacrilHd m imtependeat ptiafo in the P-slLuli im- 
cription. 
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Kshairapas into closer contact with the Sassanians, and Bhartyi* 
daman naturally felt it desirable to cultivate friendly relations 
with the new neighbours. He did not take pari 1 in the war 
of succession that ensued between Varahran HI and Narseh, 
but when the latter came out successful, he sent ambassadors 
to congratulate him and to intimate his recognition of the new 
regime. The even tenor of the reign of Bhartfi-daman was not 
affected by any events in contemporary Sassanian history, 

6. THE RISE OF A NEW SARA HOUSE. 

RUDRA-SIMHA II AND YaSo-DXUAN H, 

(e, 301 to e. 345 a. d.J 

Some events, however, occurred towards the end of the 
reign of Bhartri-daman, which pul an end to the house of 
Chashtana, ruling over Gujarat and Kathiawar for more than 
175 years. We find that the successor of Bl tar tri-daman was 
not his son Vilva-sctia, who had functioned as Rshatrapa 
under him for about ten years, hut one Rudra-siinha H, who 
is described as the son of SvamI Jiva-daman, a person men¬ 
tioned without any royal titles like rajan or Kshatrapa. The 
relationship of Rudra-simha II with Bhartfi-daroan is unknown; 
he seems to have been an upstart or at most a member of a 
collateral 5aka branch. His accession in 304 A,o. was not a 
peaceful one. It was attended by a severe struggle, which 
rendered life and property unsafe at the capital, inducing 
people to bury their valuables and flee away for safety * Rudra* 
simhall, however, succeeded in getting an effective control 
over the kingdom in less than a year and ruled over it down 
to 316 a.d., when he was succeeded by his son Yaio-dfiman 
IT, who ruled certainly down to 332 a,d. and perhaps for a few 
years more. 

I. Tile Pailiiili iiueriplion mend™ the Ung of A vault 33 udi n* wilt, 
Varahran III In the war sucrasiun ; but al mto time Avanll Of 
I'iiavlni did not form part of ihr dominions of ihe WpUjfl KihatrapaJ 
Some local ruler of Avaftti p potdbiy a S*1w, may have joined the aide of lb 

V arahran^^^ ^ ^ grin, buried lowirdu the end of (be rcagn Of the Bhariji 
daman WiU found a! junj^adk A®. XLV Q7- 
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Both Rudra-siihha II and Yaiodaman II P however, did 
never assume the higher title of the Mihakhalrapa and after 
332 A r D. t there is a break in ihe Ksfmrapa coinage for 16 years* 
during which period no ruler is known to have issued coins 
either as a Kahatrapa nr as aMahikshatrapa, When the curtain 
rises in 348 a d* we find a new chief, Rudra'Sena ITI a on the 
throne ruling as MaMkshatrapa* It is, however, certain that his 
father Rudra-daman II had also ruled as Mahak^hatrapa lor a 
few months or years before that date, though no coins of hi 5 have 
been so far discovered. 

The circumstances which compelled Rndra-skbha IT and 
Yaio-daman II to be content with the lower title of the 
Kshatnpa and caused the total cessation of the Kshalrapa coin¬ 
age during 332 to 348 a.d. are not yet sufficiently known. One 
view is that the Sassaninn intervention was responsible fer thit 
gradual decline and total eclipse of the power of the Western 
Kshatrapas 1 This view does not seem to be correct. The 
Sassanian emperor Narsch* who was rul^ig from 293 to 303 a d.* 
^vas signally defeated by the Roman emperor Galerius. Narsch 
had to cede extensive provinces to the conqueror In order to 
recover hi* family, which bad fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
Narsch therefore was not in a position to bring about the down¬ 
fall of Rhartri-daman, His successor, Hormuzd IT S had a short 
rdgn of seven years (303 to 310 a.d*) and b not known to have 
undertaken any expeditions to the east. Tile next ruler, Shapur 
If, was a baby ofless than one year at the dmc of his accession 
in 310 A.£> + When he grew into manhood, he was involved Ln 
Roman wars during 337-8 a,d. Sassaman intervention therefore 
does not seem to have been responsible for the decline and 
eclipse of the power of the Western Kdiatrapas during 304 to 
348 a*d„ It may be pointed out that no Savsanbn coins of this 
period are found in Gujarat and Kathiawar; nor does the coin* 
age of Rudm-simha II and Yato-daman II show* any SaisanLan 
influence* 


u PHAJ*. P . 4nfl* 
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It seems more probable tiiAt the conquests of the V^kataka 
emperor Fravara-sena I were responsible f^r the decline of the 
Hshatrapa power duriflj the early decades of the 4di century 
a.o. There is, however, no direct evidence to show that Pravara- 
sens I had reduced the Western Kshatrap&s to his varsalage. 
He, however, is the only Vakafaka ruler to assume the title of 
Samralt emperor ( and is known to have performed as many as 
four horse-sacrifices to celebrate lus different cou* 

quests. Hb Tathei Vindhyasakti had ousted the Kshatrap&E 
from a part of Malwa; he may therefore well have tried to 
extend his sphere of influence in the west by supporting the 
claims of the upstart Rudra-slmha II and by giving him help to 
oust Rhartri-daman or his son Vilva-siriiha or both, who were 
the legitimate claimants to the throne. Imperialism ^nctally 

tries to extend its sphere of influence in this manner. One tan 

hardly believe that Rudra-slmha II and Yu£o*dilman 11 had 
voluntarily remained content with the lower title nf Ksbatrapa, 
which at this time denoted k feudatory status. Xo other neigh* 
boming power was in a petition to impose its sovereign ty upon 
the Kshatrapn rulers. The theory that Rutira-suhHa 11 and 
Yaio-daman II had become Vakatnka feudatories for some lime 
gets some further support from the discovery of the hoard of 
Kshatrapa coins at Chhindwara in C,P- T in which Rudra-simha 
II and Yaiodaman II happen to be the latest kings to be re¬ 
presented* 1 It Is not unlikely that both these rulers were sending 
occasional tributes to Ffavara-sena I which was responsive for 
the entry of the Kshatrapa coins in the Va La taka dominions. 
The tribute ceased to come with the deaths of Pravara-serta I and 
Yaio-dlman II, when ihc Vakitakas lost their ovcrlordship; and 
so later Kshatrapa coins are not to be seen in the hoard. It mush 
however, be dearly understood that Pravata-£ena*s oveilordship 
over the Kshatrapas » only a theory* no doubt more probable 
than anv other, but still lacking conclusive proof. 

What was the cacse of the total stoppage of the Kjhatrapa 
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■coinage during 332 to 348 a.d. ? When we note how there are 
hiriiy any gaps of more than two or three years in the dales of 
the Kshatrapa coinage from 178 to 332 a.o., we cannot but 
auspect some serious p ditical disturbance during this period. 
The usual view that the Kdiairapa power was in complete 
abeyance during this period does not seem to be correct. Neither 
the Vaklfal™ udr the Sassamnns were at iliis time in a position 
to effect a total eclipse of the Kshatrapa power. The Vakapiin 
king Rudra-senn I, who succeeded the emperor Pravara-scna in 
c 33 =^ was relatively a weak ruler and could nol have under¬ 
taken any expedition against the Kshatrapas. 'fhe Sasianian 
e roper or Shapur II was engaged in Roman wars during 337-8 *J». 
It seems that there was a struggle for the Kshatrapa throne 
-which was responsible for part of this gap. It is not unlikely 
th it future discoveries wilt narrow it down, showing that Yaio- 
daman II ruled for a few years after 332 and Rudra daman II 
for a few years before 348 AD. The intervening period may have 
been spent in a bitter struggle for the throne during which 
neither claimant found it poaible to issue any coinage We must 
remember in this connection that Mahakshstrapa Rudra daman 
I f, whose son Rudra-sena II! was ruling as Wahaksha traps in 
318 A.D., is not known to be related to Yalo-damati II, who was 
ruling as a Kshairapa down to 332 a. d. Possibly he was a 
rival claimant from a collateral branch and could! substantiate 
Ills claim only* by a successful appeal to arms, A bitter struggle 
f .r the throne was therefore inevitable. It is this internecine 
smuggle rather thin a foreign conquest which seems to he res* 
ponstblc for part of the gap of 16 years* Future discoveries 
alune can, however, finally solve the riddle, 

7, RUDRA -DAMAN If AND HIS SUCCESSORS 
(c. 345 ajj. to t. 395 a.d.} 

Rudra-daman 11, who supplanted Ya4o-daman II, was very 
probably a scion of the house of Chashtana, which had been 
ousted by Rudra-simha II in 304 a.d. probably with the 
assistance of the Vakiitaka emperor Pravara-sena I. The weak- 
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cuing of tie Vakataka power at the end or the reign of that 
emperor in e. 335 a.d. enabled Rudra-daman II to oust tie 
sonofhb nominee and become Mohfikshstrap* himself. How 
long Rudra-daman II ruled we do not know, for no coins of 
his have been round so far. We may assume that he may have 
ruled at least Tor two or three years before 348 a.d., when Iws 
son Radra-sena III was ruling a* Mahakshairap*. The sway of 
Rudra-daman II extended over Kathiawar and northern 
Gujarat * 

Rudra-wna III had a long reign of more than 30 years 
<f. 34 ft to c. 3 SO a.d.). It was, however, not a peaceful one. 
A great political upheaval once more occurred soon after 
351 A.u. f which rendered liTe and property unsafe throughout 
his kingdom- We find people burying hoards for safety both m 

thehearr of the kingdom as well as in Us outlying cities- 1 The 

disturbance lasted for 13 years, from f. 351 to c. 36+ a.d., 
during which Rudra-sena HI could issue no coins whatsoever. 
He, however, regained liis position in 364 A -D< and we find him 
issuing coins regularly down to 378 A.D. 

The cause of this sudden eclipse of the power of Rudra- 
-sena III is not definitely known at present. It could not have 
been an invasion by the Vikatakas ; for they were too weak 
to think of any- such venture at this time. Dr. K. F. Jayai- 
wal 1ms suggested that U may have been an attack on the 
Kshatrapa power by Samudra-gupta. This view also does not 
seem to be convincing. The Kibas and Sanakanikas of eastern 
Malava are known to have been the western neighbours of 
Samudra^upta. It is not likely that he bad invaded the 
Kshatrapa dominion which lay further to the west in Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. It is important to note that the Allahabad 
eulogy of Samudra-gupta, which gives an exhaustive account 
«r his conquests, does not mention any smashing defeat inflic¬ 
ted on the Sakas of Western India. Shapur II, the contem¬ 
porary Sassaniati emperor, is known to have led an expedition 

i. JBBRAS 1859 , pp- 303^x1 lor th= tfparloi hoard »nd ASt. 
pp, ** Lbc S-irvama hoard. 
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to the fist io 356-7 a.d, Can it be that after conquering the 
Kidara ting of the Punjab in 357 a.d, he turned to Kathiawar 
from his base in Sindh and totally eclipsed the power of Rudra- 
sena 111 for some tun-; ? Had Sassanian coins been found in 
Kathiawar, this conjecture might have appeared probable ; as 
it a, there it nothing to support it. The view that Sarva 
Bhattarnki, who started the so-called V;il.ibKi coinage, may 
have temporarily overpowered Rudra-sena lit is also not free 
from difficulties. 1 Tt must, therefore, be admitted that the 
cause of the clips? of the power of Rudra-sena during 351 
to 3o4 is still unknown. Nor do we know how he re-establish¬ 
ed it in e. 365 a.d. 

378 a.d, is th; last known date of Rudra-sena Uf. He may 
have ruled Tor a y-ar or two more and we may place his death 
in r, 360, 

1 he history ol the Western Krhatmpas subsequent to the 
death of Rudra-sena HI is again shrouded in mystery. He 
was succeeded by Simha-setia, who was his sister’s son, and 
not his own. The succession therefore may not have been 
a peaceful one. We find Siniha-sena ruling as Mahikshatrapa 
in 382 a,p. t but within the next six yeans or so not only his 
own reign but that of his son Rudra-sena IV tame to an end, 
for in 3B8 \ji, or soon after we find Rudra-simha If! on (he 
throne ruling as Mahikshatrapa. The relationship of this ruler 
to h« predecessor Rudra-sena IV is not known, It is not un¬ 
likely that his father Satya-simha may have been a brother of 
Rudra-sena Ill ; he may, therefore, have felt that he was a 
better claimant to the throne than Rudra sena IV, who derived 
his title from a sister of Rudra-sena Ilf. 

Rudra-simha III, however, could not rule the kingdom for a 
long lime. In less than 10 years from 383 a.d. he was com¬ 
pletely defeated by CEwndra-gupta H, who annexed Gujarat 
and Kathiawar to the Gupta empire and put an end (o the 

Saka rule. An account of this conquest will he given in 
Chapter VIII 

l. JJ YSI> VI, lg-* 3 . 


CHAPTER TV 

EASTERN DECCAN. 

L ANDHRA 

During the age of the Laier £a(availana? g the heart of the 
Andhra country, corresponding to the districts round the mouths 
of file Kistna and the Godavari appears to have had its head* 
quarters at Dhanyakritaka, The city has been identified by some 
scholars with BejfitAda, while others, with greater plausibility, 
have sug^e^ted its location in the present AmaravatbBharanikota 
area of the Klstna District. 1 The extinction of Satavahana rule 
in die above region is usually placed towards the end of the 
first quarter of the third century a.d. Local feudatory families 
had no doubt been gaining strength as a result of the weakness 
of their Later Satavahana overlords and mm* have contributed 
largely to the latter's downfall. But the ftsbikui of the 
Kirtna-Guntur region possibly struck thr strongest blow to the 
suzerain power. 


77k Ihk&dhu* 

The earliest known Ibhvaku king Vasishthipuitra Santamiila 
(Chintamuta) I flourished about the second quarter of the third 
century, that is to say, immediately after the fall of the Sata- 
vahanas in the country round Dh^nyata|aka. The assumption 
ofindependence by a Muslim ruler of medieval India was 
characterised by the issue of his own coins and by an order to 
insert in the Kkitbuh (sermon delivered after divine scrvfee on 
Friday) his own name instead of hit overlord's. The indepen¬ 
dent 'tains newly acquired by Indian ruling families of the early 

j. The Amarivais imedption of Tkshv&kti Vlrapininhsi-datn f r 917- 
*B, No. relm to Un- imtaliatimi or iwQ Dbasmae&jkrsu m ihe faitrm 

entrance nf the iKtah&ihirw 3 1 Bhaipfiska-da rtJhimy^lHtab An Ama^vad 

pilfer injeripwm or KrW II, dated A Ik ItSs, nwntiwu Sri-DhaFiyafcaiak* 
with in irmpTc of Siva AmPrcivila tml I he lofty Chs.fya of Lvfd Buddha 
(«**VI. I ^S^ 
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centuries of the Christian era ms likewise signalised usually by 
the celebration of the A^vamedha. It U, therefore, mt cresting 
to note that Santamula I was the performer or a horse-sacrifice. 

We know little about the predecessors of Samamtila I. It is 
not impossible that the Tkshvakus of the Andhra-dela actually 
represented a branch nf the celebrated Ikshyaku dynasty of 
Ayodhya which migrated to the Deccan and settled there* The 
Tk hvakua nf the Far South appear to have had their capital at 
Yijayapurl situated in the valley of the Nagurjunikcmda hilts . 1 
No record of Santamula's time has so Tar been discovered* 
Details of the political career of this king as well as the extent of 
his kingdom are, therefore! unknown* Santamula I was a 
staunch Brahimnist and performed not only the Asvarnedha but 
also the Vajapeya and other Yedic sacrifices. Like the Rad at tu¬ 
bas and ihe Chalukyas of later times, he is described as ‘Tavoti* 
red by Mahiscna (Skanda-Karttikcya) r+ + ^;In tamo la I had at 
least two sisters p the first of whom was married to a feudatory 
chief who had the style MahditnipaH Afakdtete&am and belonged 
to the Ptikiya family, The king's daughter ApLTbSamttri was 
married to an official styled Mahdsatapali A laMdandariayvka and 
reported to have belonged !□ the noble family of the Dhanakas* 
The word Puktja has been connected by some scholars with the 
Pungt district covering parts of southern G untur and the adjoin¬ 
ing region. The Hiranyaka family, related to the Ikshvakus, has 
been similarly connected with the Hiranyaiashtra which must 
have included the northern and western parts qf the Nellore 
District and the adjacent area. 

Santamlla l was succeeded by his son Matharlputra Vira- 
ptiriiihn-datta (third quarter of the third century) who ruled at 
least up to his twentieth regnal year* One of hh queens was 
RudradharabhattSrikl who is described as the daughter of the 
Maharaja of Ujjain . 1 It is not impossible that Rudradhara- 

i. The TfcshvSViu w crt probably the SripaivitTym Andhrai of the Puri* 
tjas, Sriuinau H as the indent naroc of the N^lLmialur R^saifc, 

2' I* b intcrritinK to note that three of Vfep*punulii^aina p i oucfflij w^rf 
dati^hier* oT hii paternal aunt*, Such alllancei wert evidently ftumlkr in 
dlii 1 eten in the wPy period. Cf. Jfc*&$psu Dhnma-i&im. I, II 1*4 
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brui! t-Arilui was related to Rudra-setia H (J. 254-74 A.tt.) or 
Rudra-sena I (r, 192-220 a.d.) the Safe* rulers of Western IndLi. 
Vfrapurusha-datta gave Ida daughter in marriage to the Maharaja 
of Vamvisa which h&s been identified with modern Bntuivjisi 
in the North Kanara District of the Borohay Presidency. The 
son in-law of the Ikstwaku king seems to have been no other 
than a ruler of the Chulu family supposed to have been a branch 
of the SSeavahana dynasty settled in the ancient Run tala country. 
Matrimonial alliances with the royal houses of Ujjaln and 
Banavasi no doubt strengthened the position, of the lkshvakm 
during the reign of V its pur usha- dattai although the credit for 
contracting these relations might belong actually to the king s 
father Maharaja Santamula 1. 

Records belonging to the reign of Virnpurusha-datta have 
been discovered at the Buddhist sites of Amaravati, Jaggayapcta 
and Nagaijumktmda. 1 Tlie latest date supplied by the epigraph* 
is thr lung’s twentieth regnal year. The inscription* are, how¬ 
ever, not official documents, but records of private donations in 
favour of several Buddldst establishments. Most of die Nagar- 
junikouda epigraphs record the bene Actions of some female 
members of the IkshvSku iatnUy to the Great Monasirry lying 
near the capital city or Vijay apuri. These ladies were apparently 
Buddhists in faith. It is. however, unknown whether king 
Vfcrapunisha-da na himsrlf and his son were actually Buddhists., 
But attention in this connection may be drawn to the fact that, 
unlike Santamiila I, neither of these rulers has been described 
as the performer of any Brahmankal sacrifices or as favoured by 
the god Mahascna. it is, therefore, not improbable that die 
immediate successors of Santamula I were Buddhists and not 
staunch Brahmamsts like their ancestor. 

Matharlputra Virapurusha-datU was succeeded by his son 
Vabthiputra Eh uvula’ Saniamula II who ruled at leasi up to 
his eleventh regnal year. The independent ndc of the Ikshvakus 


i, El XX. Iff; XXI, Go C 

a, or die two ftiiTni, thuvub. «ad t huvila, the former i* la be 
pit fined. (X llic nunc Halil gugavuto-Dcvllva, Sm, Sat, p, 391* 
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in the heart of the Andhra country appears to have ended about 
tire close of the third century Am. This is suggested by the 
Mryidavolu charter recording an order of the Pul Java crown- 
prince Sivaskanda-varrnin of Kan chi to the provincial governor 
of the Andhra pat ha residing at Dhanyakataka. Though there is 
deference of opinion amongst scholars as regards the date of 
Sivaskandu-vurinan 1 and his father during whose reign the grant 
was issued, it seems quite reaso na ble to ascribe the overthrow 
of the Ikshvakus and the Pallava occupation of the Kistna- 
Guntur region to about die end of the third century a.d, It is, 
however, uncertain whether lihuvula Santamula was himself 
ousted by the Pal lavas, 1 

There is evidence to show that the Ikshvaku dynasty lingered 
long as a local power. A record of the Rekaya family of 
northern Mysore belonging to the fifth ctniury a.d. refers to 
matrimonial relations between the Kekaya kings and the royal 
sages of the Ikshvaku dynasty'. These Ikshvakus are almost 
certainly to be identified with the descendants of Santamula I. 
In this connection it is i meres ting to recall the epic instance of a 
matrimonial alliance between the Ikshvakus of Ayodhya and 
the Kckayas of Girivraja and Nandigrama in the Punjab. Vague 
reminiscences of the southern Ikshvakus may probably be traced 
in the laic Kannada poem entitled Dkartndrnrihi by Nayascna. 

The Brihatphaldyanas. 

There was an old kingdom covering the present Bandar 
(MasuHpatam) idhit of the Kistna District and the adjoining 
region with its capital at a city called Pithunda ; ^Ppthiida ? ) 
lying not very far from Masulipatam. 1 According to the Hathi* 


** Some scholars would like to assign him to the middle of the third ecu* 
£* A P. «*«»»* '*» °f for orisons w hy be should 

** hail f* faorth «a«try. ««= S3.. PP . i6r^3. 

a. Rulijpuruibo-dalta, tflentioned in an insciiniioo at Gurzala 

sn the Guntur Diurici Eh XXVI, 103 flmay lave been the 
of EhuvuU SinlanJuEj U. The palaeography of the record as Well at the 
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gurapha Inscription, king Kharavcla of Ealinga, who may be 
assigned io the second half of the first century fl,c Sf devastated 
the royal city of Pith on $a, About the middle of the second 
century a.p. the Greek geographer Ptolemy mentions 14 the 
metropolis of Puuudra" which is Located in the Mnsulipatam 
area. There is hardly any doubt that the inscription of Khafa- 
veLl and the Geography of Ptolemy refer 10 the same royal city* 
Towards the end of the third century AJ&*, a king named Jaya- 
varman is known to have been ruling over the above region 
very probably with his capital at the city of Pithunda , 1 King 
Jaya-vunmn belonged 10 the Bnhatphalayana but no 

other king of his line is as yet known. 

A copperplate charter dated in the tenth regnal year oi 
Jaya-varman who is described as a devotee of MaheSvara (biva) 
was discovered at Kondarnudi in the Tenali tahik of the Kbtna 
district . 9 It was Issued from the victorious camp of Kudura to 
the governor of the K.udura dkdra (district) in regard to a grant 
of land in favour of a number of Brahmanas, Kudura, which 
appears to have been the headquarters of the district of that 
name* has been identified with modern Guduru near Masuli- 
patnm. Som.t scholars locate it at Koduru on the sea not far 
from Gita masala which is the same as Kaiitakasaila or Kanta- 
kaiaula of old records and as Evaniakasiulos of the Greeks. 

Unfortunately the relations of the Brihaiphalayanas of 
Pithunda with the neighbouring kingdom of die Jkshvakus atid 
with the PaUavas of Kahchl cannot be determined in the 
prtictU state of our knowledge. It appears that die earlier 
kings of Pittminda accepted the suzerainty of the Later Saia* 
vahanas and, later, possibly also of the Ikshvaku^. On the eve 
ofthePallava occupation, of the Andkrapatha, Jaya-varman 
Bfihatphalayana seems to have ruled for some time as an hide- 


this ce-mntry U given m which is apparently [JtfllicaJ with the first 

pm of lb? flime of Muul^Btun* Sre infra* 

t. Some ich^bn bdteve that KadELra. the place wrticiyic ihr E^dfcnaudi 
prasst wat imied, was the capllaJ of ihe Bphatphaliy&iA king*. See DubreviSj 
AflD* r pp &4-I5. For 1 criticism of ihn vkw„ et Sat* S&* pp. 4i-4 c > 
a* £f- VI, 315* 
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pendent king, The sudden me of the Brihatphalayanas may 
have been at the expense of the IkdivakiiS- But very soon both 
the dynasties appear to have been subdued by the PaJlavas of 
KinthL It Is, however* impossible to be definite on this point 
as materials for the history of the Masulipatam region during 
the early centuries of the Christian era are scanty. With the 
rise of the Salankayanas of Vengl, some of the territories origi¬ 
nally enjoyed by the BrihatphaHyanas seem to have passed 
to them. 


The Aitanditu 

Epigraphic evidence points to the existence of a royal family 
ruling in the Guntur district about tire second half or the 
fourth century a .d. and parts of the fifth. 1 Only three kings of 
this dynasty are known from inscriptions. An epigraph in the 
Kapoteivara temple at Chesarla to the west of Guntur speaks 
of Satsahhim iLh who was the daughter's son of king Kandara 
belonging to the golf a [ lineage j of a great sage named A mind a. 
In the Gorantla copperplate grant of Auivarman, the king is 
described as + 'sprung from the family of king Karitfara”, while 
the family itself is said to have ^arisen from the lineage of the 
great &age Ananda". The Matte pad grant of DSmodara- 
varmafi was issued from Kan da rap urn (a city very probably 
founded by Kandara) and the king is represented as having 
belonged to the Ananda gotta. The three kings, Kandam^ 
Aiti-varman and Damodara-varman should therefore teas* 
signed to the same family winch may be called the An and a 
dynasty of die Guntur region,® It should* however, be noticed 


1. There it dilTic rrnce of Opinion araoiii[il scholar* aa rejaftLi tiic chrono¬ 
logy of the Ananda kings- GopaljicK ri anipna them lo ihe and 

seventh eentuhn ju p. He betides 'hat \\x Cheiarlii inacripEion p-daeo- 
graphically rettm hi r* the record* of the PalUva Sung M nhendra-wmaji I 
(c, 600-30 a, b, . See EHAC , p, 183+ H;inia Rao t,JARC. I* 11) .places 
ite Antndai in ihe period 375-500 A. O- 

a t Sonar mefii writers prefer ih* dyusuitc name Ananoagoira to Amanda, 
bus apparently they forget llw frcl that 1 he word gait a mraiu family and that 
kjng^ of the SalaiVkiiyaa.i %?tfa repmeai llirquelvci in their official records, 
simph ti> SilankiyiniL Alientinn in ih» conacetkHl mnv ahn be drawn id 
such dynastic nWnei as Ihhrikl whfcb is afftr an if] ustriou* early member 
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that iLie name of Ananda is not found in the list of jgafrfirjAir 
in the Furlnas and oilier early works* Apparently the dynasty 
could not boast of its relations with any acknowledged gairGTshi 
of old. 

Of the three kings of the An an da family,, Kandara who 
seems to have founded the city of Kandarapura is evidently 
the earliest. There is, however* difference of opinion amongst 
scholars as regards the relative chronological position between 
AttirVarmnn and Dnmodara-varman. It is interesting to note 
that Damodara-varman is described in his own record as 
Mmrtyagatbha~odbha(^&dbhava 9 ie. p one whose father was a 
performer of the mahadam (great gift) ceremony known as the 
Hiraoyagarbha, Atci-varman^ record t on the other hand, re* 
presents him as a himgpagarbh&-pf&sam 9 Le., performer of the 
Hiranyagacfahii. Damodara-varman may have, therefore, been 
actually a son of AttUvnrman. According to some scholars, 
however, the former was not a successor but a predecessor of 
the latter, 1 

Kznimiy like Kwlhira $ Kandhirj, Kanhsra f Kanhsra and 
Kanrumi, is a Prakritic: corruption of the Sanskrit name Krishna 
influenced by words like Skandha (Prakrit Kandhora) - The 
Prakridc names of Kandara and AttLvarman and especially the 
fact that the names of a Saige number of Brahma^a donees of 
the Mattepad grant of Damodara-vannan are given in their 
Prakrit forms would suggest the ascription of lEic sc kings to a, 
period not much Liter than the middle of the fourth century 
a_i> + when Prakrit was ousted by Sanskrit from she field e.f 
South Indian epigraphy. 


of the family, Bxpfrsskntt like M the BrESutphivliyana fofM kingi 11 , "the 
Anandi &tfa kbp'% cec. , can therefore hardly be enscnairwd, CJ* V* 5. 
KamacharcdramLirty* JMIRS, XI, 43 JT ; Kami op. <ii Goprt:athari 

il inciified EO style the family *1 "Kandara" fd-jft. riJ. p, iflj) Apparently 
however king Kinrfwa himself eraaiH lie drjeribed as' hdongiiag to '‘ihe 
Kapdara family”. Of count Kandara 1 * deiCcodanEi oily be deijgaaied 
by that Kyle. 

1. fropalacbari beliera that Damodara-varmau jluuridied about h ecu- 
fury before Atii-v^rman tup* til. p. (94b Rama HlO placca Kan dart and 
bb grandson in 375-400 a* U-, Dimodart-vaim;^ b 435-460 a* u aid 
Aui-varman tn 480-500 a. &. 
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The Chezarla l ose rip don 1 represents king Kandara as lord 
of the Krishnave rt oii Kistna}* of the lull called Trikilta 

and the city called Knndarapura and of two janapad&s or pro* 
vinces* It has been suggested that the Trikutaparvata of die 
Chezaria record is the same as the Trikufamalaya mentioned 
in a Vishnuku^din inscription and is no other than present 
Kotappakenda near Kavtlr * Of the two provinces under 
K&nd&ra's rule one seems to have been the district round 
Knndarapura which has not been satisfactorily identified * 1 The 
banner of king Kandara Is said to have home the representation 
of a gridngula (a species of conn key). As the banner and crest 
of a royal fondly are sometimes found to be the same* it is not 
impossible that the defaced seals of the Gorarstla and M attepad 
pants actually bear the figure of a Prince Satsa- 

bhamalla was the daughter’* son of Kandara and probably 
belonged to a viceregal line* Kandara appears to have been 
called Prilhivlyuvaraj and is possibly also credited with victory 
in some battles at Dhanyakalaka* This seems to suggest that 
about the middle of the 4 th century Kandara and his feuda¬ 
tories dro ve out the Pal lavas from Dhanyakataka which is 
known to have been the early Pal Lava headquarters in the 
Andhra patha- 

It appears from the Goran tla Inscription 1 that Atti-varman 
and po^bly also his predecessors were devotees of Siva, The 
locality called Vakcsvura where the temple of the family deity 
once stood has, however, not been identified* We have 
possibly to look to Ghezarla which is famous for the temple of 
Kapote^vara. In that case* Kandaraptua, capital or the 

t* SIL VIj, No, 5p.f- For a difTersni inf i rpreiatbn of ibis record jq= 
Ram* Rao,c^. o'l. p* % cf. Sw* Set. p. 39$ tf. 
v. Krishna ffoo + EDA* p 430. 

Rflma idenlEfe K and a rp pUf * with Ksntcm in rhr GiinCur 
Up- dL p. ia). Somi^ttw Salmi We™ that the vina^ofChshnStLi in the 
Bapaib tmuk of me Guntur Dial. , \rh]ch 11 famous for itie teraplr ofStand3 
might hfl^e been known after that god Sbmdappa, Kandipnra wd 
KiOdnrapum. He further identifies QhebrfiJu, caiied CheffibiOlu or Umbra 
pura in local niienptie^ with TSmbripa of the Eailj Pallava charter*. 
See J. Hfi&fc I™. XII, 154* 

4. IA. IX, 103 ff. 
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Ananda kings, Avas probably not very Jar from Che/aria- 

TX* nn -vi n r^varman was certainly a Buddhist/ The Kapo- 
ceivara temple: at Chezarla has been supposed by scholars to 
have been a structural CMitytt Hall, originally Buddhist, but 
later converted to Hindu usage. 1 It is usually ascribed to the 
fourth century ajj. which date probably connects it with the 
Stings of the Aruuada dynasty. 

The end of the Anandas is wrapped in obscurity* They 
were possibly subdued by the Salankayanas* though both the 
dynasties appear to have been originally responsible for over¬ 
powering the Pal lavas in the heart of the Andhra country. It 
is also possible to suggest that the decline of die Ananda* was 
brought about by their constant struggle widi the Pa Havas. 1 

Tht SdLinkdyarms. 

According to Ptolemy's Geography/ assigned by scholars 
to the middle of the second century a* o., a people called the 
SaLikenoi lived to the north of the Maisahii who apparently 
belonged to the Masulipatam region. The word Sakkcnci 
appears to be a Greek corruption of die Indian name Saian- 
kayana / It is again not improbable that Benagourun^ the 
premier city of the Salakcnoi according to Ptolemy, is a copyist's 
mistake for Bengatif-oi^ Le.* Vengapura^ Vehgipura which is 
known to have been the capital of the Sabukayana Mahai ajas. 
AH the SabaMyana charters* so far discovered, were issued 
from Vebgi or Vcngspura and a Sitahkayana king is actually 
mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Satiiudra-gupU 
as | indicating no doubt fiB the lord of Vchgl/ h 1 he 

city of Vehgf has been located at the site of the modem village 
or Fcddavegi near El lore in the Godavari district. 

Bome of the Salahkayana charters mention the names of 


MaUepsui Grant, El. XVHI„ 337 ft 
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the reigning monarchs without any reference to thdr prede¬ 
cessors* Tire position of these rulers in the genealogy Is there¬ 
fore difficult to determine* They are Deva-varman of the 
^Ellore grant/ Nandl-varman of the Kantcru grant (No. I) a and 
Skanda-^rman of the Kanteru grant [No. 2)** The Kollair 
gram* is, however, issued by a king named Nandi-varman who 
is called the eldest son of king Chanda-varman, while, in the 
Peddavegi grant* 1 apparently the same ruler is represented 
as Nandi-vurmaft IT who is not only called the eldest son of 
Chapch-varman hut also the grandson of Nandi-varman I and 
the great-grandson of Hasti-varffianu We do not know if Nandi* 
varman of the Kameru gmn| (No. 1, has to be identified with 
Nandi-varman II of Lhe Kollair and Pcddavegi grants. But the 
identification is not improbable in view of the facts that all 
the three epigraphs belong to the same epoch according to the 
evidence of palaeography and that unlike the other members 
of the family the reigning monarch is described as & pararw- 
Le., devotee of Lord Vishnu, in all the grants. The 
exact relation of Deva-varman of the Ellore gram and Skanda- 
vunun of the Kanteru grant (No. 2) with any of die other 
four kinga cannot he determined in the present state of our 
knowledge* The Ellore grant Is, however, written in Prakrit, 
while all other records of the family are couched in Sanskrit 
It is therefore evident that Dcva-varman ruled earlier than both 
Nandi-varman II and Skanda-varmun* as Prakrit was ousted by 
Sanskrit from the epigraphy of the Lower Deccan about the 
middle of die fourth century a*d* In ca.se it is conjectured that 
there was no break in the succession from Ha&ti-varman to 
Nandivarman II it has to be assumed that Dcva-varman ruled 
earlier than Hasri-varnaan* and Skanda*varman after Nandi* 


i, EL IX, 5*^ 
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vanmn II. It must, however, l>e admitted that palaeography 
does not suggest a long interval of time between die rule of 
Deva-varmnn and that of Nandi-varma ft II and Skanda- 
varman. 1 

Besides the evidence of palaeography, there is an interest¬ 
ing reference that helps us in dctermining the epoch to which 
the Sllauklyana kings* known from instrip lions, belonged* 
Hardly any doubt can bz entertained as to the identity of 
Sllarikaynna Hastbvarman, great-gran d-taiher of Nandi-var- 
man II of the Peddavcgi grant, with the lung Hasii-vannan 
of Vengi who was defeated by Samudia-gnpta according to the 
Allahabad pillar inscription. The southern expedition of 
Samudra-guptn is usually ascribed to the middle of the fourth 
century a- d, to which epoch SaLinkayana Hasthvarman has 
also to be assigned* 

Lord Chitraratha-svamin was the family deity of the 
Sain hkay ami Mabirajas. It is interesting to note that m 1902 
a mound was shown by the villagers to Hultfsch on his visit 
to Peddavcgi as the she of the ancient temple of Chitraiatha- 
svlmln- 1 The word chit rn rut ha means the sun j the family 
deity of the Satan kayanas may therefore have been the sun-god. 
But the personal faith of individual StlariMyana monarch s 
is known to have been in some cases Jsaivhm and in others 
Vaishnavism. 

The seals attached to the Salankaysna charters bear the 
figure of a bull which seems to have been the crest of this 
family of rulers. The word lil^nkdyana indicates Mandin, the 
hull of Siva. It is therefore not improbable that die errst of 
the Satahkayana kings was connected with the name of their 
family. SHaAkdjam has been rightly taken to be the name of 
the to which the family belonged, although the kings are 

i + For ihe nppwri wricnCc of a prince named Rudrifra-vanniixi rn i her 
dynajiy. cf. Shc&A *933* P« aif- Sal. \ p, 

Skawbrariiian h Usually luppeard IP have been a younger brother of 

NanJivnrtnau II. 

El. IX, 
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amply called Sdlaiikayxm instead of the usual cpigraphic style 
£slanAi£vaita-sagi>tra. 

The EHoie grant of the pamma-mahtiutaa Maharaja Deva* 
varman was issued in the thirteenth year of the kings reign. 
Dera-wtrroan is described in the grant as a performer of the 
Asvamedha sacrifice. This possibly suggests that he established 
the greatness of his fifthly after having defeated some enemies 
who mi*ht have b“cn no other than the Pullsva cos(jurrOfS nf 
the Andhra path a. 

The known dates of Nandi-varman II (first half of the fifth 
century), are hi* seventh and tenth regnal years- He, therefore, 
ruled at least for more than nine years. 

The end of the Salaftkayanas, like that of the other royal 
families of the region, is shrouded in darkness. It is, however, 
very probable that towards the close of the fifth century AD. they 
were overpowered by die Vishpukundins whose history will be 
treated in the nest volume. 


2. KALINOV. 

After the downfall of the Chcdi or Chaidva dynasty of 
Kalinga. to which the great Kharavela belonged, the Kalihga 
country (roughly speaking, the coastal land between the 
Malianudi and the Godavari) was split up into a number nf 
petty principalities. This stale of things is indicated by the 
Allaliabad pillar inscription 0 r Samudra-gupta which refers to 
the Gupta emperor's victory over some South Indian kings in 
the fourth century a.d. The Dakshinapatha contemporaries of 
Samudru-gupta, who are usually assigned to the KaUtiga region, 
are Svaim*datta of Kottura, Mahendragiri or Pishtapura, 
Damana of Erandapala and Kubera of Devarashtra. 1 Kottiira 
is identified with Kothoor near the Mahendragiri in the Gatijam 
district and Erandapalta is believed by some scholars to have 
b:en situated near Cfticacole in the same district. Little, how¬ 
ever, is known about these states. But there is evidence of the 

t. These are fully dealt with in Chapter VII, 
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continued existence of the kingdoms of Pishtapura and "Dcvap 
rashjra which are to be identified respectively with the modem 
state of Pithapuram in the Godavari district and the YeiSanrin- 
chili taluk of the VizagapaUtm district. Some kings of these 
kingdoms are known from their copper-plate grants palaeogia- 
piucally assigned by scholars to about the fifth century a.D. 
Otlicr records of the same period disclose the name of the royal 
city of Siriihapura which is not mentioned in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription and probably flourished after the middle of the 
Jaurth century. Siriihapura, identified with Singupursm ncaf 
Chicacole, is supposed to have been the capital of a Kalihga 
kingdom as late as the twelfth century . 1 2 * * * 6 

The PifribkektBfm 

A Maharaja, named Chapdavarman, is known from the 
Komarii grant 1 issued from victorious Siriihapura in the king's 
sixth year of reign. The record describes Chandavarman as a 
KaliAgUdkipati [lord of Kalmga), and the seal bears die word 
Pilribkzkla (devoted to frther), All the peculiarities of the above 
charter are present in the Tirittlmna copper-plate grant* of the 
fourth regnal year of a king of the same name who seems W be 
no other titan Chandivarmiin or the Komarti record. As, how¬ 
ever, the script or die second charter is somewhat different, the 
rtiurnrr of two kings named Chandavannan in the family of the 
rulers of Siriihapura has been suggested. Another charter issued 
from Siriihapura (here given in the Prakrit firm Sihapura) is 
the Bfihatproshtha grant* dated in the thirtieih regnal year of 
Malta raj a Umavarman, lord of Kalihga. The Dhavalapeta 
grant 1 and the Tekkali charter* of the year 9, issued by a king of 
the same name respectively from Sunagara and Vardhamana- 
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puru (modem Vadamn in the Palakonda tahik of the Vlaaga- 
patam district), pr obably belong to Maharaja Uimvarman of 
Si mini pur a. known from the Bfihatproshtha record. Sunagara 
and Vardhamanapura were probably secondary capitals or tem¬ 
porary residences of the king T Thru tjniavarrmm and Ghagda- 
varman belonged to the same family is indicated by the word 
Pilribhabla said to be found on the seal of die Tekkali charter. 
The proximity of the reigns of these two rulers is not only sugges¬ 
ted by palaeography, but is further supported by another fact* 
It ls interesting to note that the Tirirtham grant of Chanda- 
varman refers to a certain Rudradatta, son of Matrivara who 
seems to be the same as Matrivara, son of Hariri Atta, mentioned 
in the Brihatproshtha record of Umavarmaa, If this suggestion 
is to be accepted, Umavannan may probably be regarded as a 
near ancestor (possibly the father) of Chandavarman. Some 
scholars however take Matfivara of the Brihatptoshtha inscription 
to be the grandson of bis name-sake of the Tirbthana plates, and 
Maharaja Umavanuan as the son of king Chandavarman. 

Another king associated with the above rulers seems to be 
Maharaja Nanda-Prabhahjanavarman of the Chicacole grant, 1 
which not only belongs to die same epoch, but bean on the seal 
ehc word PitTxbhnkia as on tlir seals of some of the charters of 
Umavarnou and Chanda varm am The king is also described aft 
4 lord of the entire Kalingah His charter was buied from the 
Fxraha ^the kingV residence or camp] at the victorious Sara- 
pallika* Hie word Ptlfiithakia found on the seals of Umavarmati, 
Chandavarimn and IS"anda*Prabhar\janas’arman probably sug¬ 
gests that all of them belonged to the sime family and that the 
word was used as a dynastic designation. It is, however, temp- 
ting to suggest that the name Nanda-FrabhaBjaiia^innan actually 
indicates P^abhafijanavarman of the Nanda family. One may 
point out in this connection that a king of the Nanda dynasty of 
Patahputra Is associated with Kalmga in the Hathigumpha ins¬ 
cription of KMravela and that a Nanda or Nandodbhava family 
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is known to have ruled in the Jeyporc*Nandapur region of 
Orksn, ai least from the nimh century \+D. 1 

7he Mdfharas, 

Almost opntfiinpomncqusly with the Pitfibbiklaaof Simhapura 
in central Kaiihga ruled the royal family of the Malharaa who 
had originally their capital at Pbhtapura* The Ragohi grant 1 
of MaiUtriJa VasishtEuputrA Sakdvarmari which records a gift of 
land near Chicacole and describes the king as the lord of 
Kafitiga and the ornament of the Mathura dynasty, wa« issued 
in the regnal year 13 from the city of Pishtapura. The Maiharas 
of south Kaltnga thus appear to have conquered the heart of the 
kingdom of the Piirihhaktas in centra! Kaltttga by the time of 
thif monarch. It is interesting to note that the Sakunaka grant* 
of the regnal year 28 of Maharaja Aaanta»Saktivarman s who is 
also called the lord of fLaliitga and ‘ornament of the Mathara 
family' r was issued from Stmhapura which was the capital of the 
Pitfibhaktas, That Ananta-Sakiiv^ smart was cither identical 
with Saktivarman of the Kagolu plates or, as is more probable* 
his immediate successor (possibly a son) # seems to fcr indicated 
by the fact that apparently the same high official called 
d*idkshjpafaIddhikjita falaEiFtj Aijunudatta in the Sakunaka grant 
of AnanUi-Saklivarman is mentioned in the Rug'lii plates of 
Saktlvarman with a humbler title as emdiya Arjunadatxa* The 
flrrwfrjtf seems to have been raked to higher offices during the 
later part of his life. According to some scholars, the name 
An: in La-S aku varman, really indicates king &aktivamian who was 
die son of Anantavarman f while others suggest tbit Ananta- 
Sakthmrman was a successor of Saktivarman with the possibility 
of a king named Anantavarman intervening between them* 

Ths Viisishthas* 

Another Hard of KaUngjp who had hb adhhhifwna (capital) 
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at Puhpipura wstj the P&TGTnujntiht±$CTtt Ail aninvarmaD w ho 
issued the Srungavarapukota 1 and Kripttram grants/ paUeo- 
graphically assigned to the second hall of the fifth or the begin* 
ing of the sixth century * King Anantavarman was the son of 
Maharaja Prahha nj anaynrman and the grandson of Maharfij a 
GuniVdrmM. The Srungavaiapukota charter, issued from 
Pish Japura, describes Gunavstnkan as the lord of Oevarashtra 
and Prabhaojanavarman as the moon in the Yasishtha tamily* 
In the Siripuram grant! issued from Devapiira which was 
apparently the capital of Devsxfishgra in the Yizagapat&m district, 
Gunavaxman is mentioned as the reoou in the Yasishtha family 
but not as the lord of Devarishlnw The above fats may 
suggest that these kings of the Visfahtha family were originally 
rulers of central Kaiihga, but that they later conquered South 
KaUhga from the Matlmmsand transferred their headquarters to 
Ptshtapura. It is p however, uncertain whether iheVasishthas were 
related to die family of the rulers of Sirhhapura represented by 
Umavannan, Chanda varman and -\"anda-Prabhafijanavarman- 
But it is tempting to suggest the identification of the Vasishtha 
king Prabhiiijanavarman with Nanda-Prabhartjatiavarman, If 
this suggestion is accepted, we may possibly regard the king 
as bom of a girl of the Nartda family/ But the identification 

must be regarded as tentative as the seal of Anantavannasi's 

records does not bear the word Pkri&kakta like those of the 
charters of Umavurnmn, Ghandavarrnan and Nanda-Prabhan- 
jauvaraun* The VMshthas as well as the Matharas of 
Kalihga appear to have been matrimonially related to many 
royal families represented by kings who had the metronymka 
Vashhthlpuira and Milium putra* 

Qthtr Djtmstiu 

A king named Yiiikhavarman is known to have issued the 
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Koroshanda grant 1 in his seventh regnal year from victorious 
Sripura which is identified with modem Siripuram in the 
Vt 74 tgapatain District. He docs not call himself the lord of 
KttKngfl and his relations with other kings of the same region 
and period cannot be determined with any amount of 
certainty* 

The history of Kalin ga about the fifth century ad* seems 
to hare been marked by the struggle between the royal houses 
of Pisbiapura and Simhapura for die supreme authority over 
Kalinga. The regular use of the title Kalin'adhipati by most 
of the rulers no doubt points to the political ideal or the period 
which may or mav not have been realised in practice. The 
epithet Sakuta-KeMg&dhipati (lord or the entire Knlihgn coun¬ 
try) anplied to Naruia-Prabhafijanavarman probably shows that 
some ofthr Kalin^fiipoth ruled only over parts of the country. 
When the kings of central and southern Kalinga were struggling 
for supremacy, a new royal Hue, that of the Gauges of Kaimga- 
nagara (often identified with Mukhalihgnm in the Ganjam Dis¬ 
trict), was established in the northern part of the country. 
Kings of the Gangs dynasty used an era of their own wluch is 
supposed by some scholars to have started from about 496 A»u, 
The Jitjingi grant* (year 39 =e. 539 AJ».) of l ndravarman is 
possibly the earliest record dated in the Ganga era. It was the 
f^rijTTH! who subdued the rulers of central Kalinga in the sixth 
century, while the rulers of South Kalinga were supplanted by 
the ChMufcyw in the beginning of the seventh century. We do 
not know what relations the early rulers of Pishcapura and the 
Chalukya conquerors df that kingdom had with king Pfitluvi- 
Mahfixaja of the Tatidivada* plates (issued in the year 46 from 
Pishtapura and palaeographically assigned to the beginning of the 
seventh century), who was the son of Viltramendra and grand¬ 
son of Maharaja Rartadurjaya, 

Besides the 'lords of Kalinga’, die re is reference to an ut»- 
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named lord of Chikum’ in an inscription* found at Sarabha- 
varam lying about 20 mites from Rajahmundry. He was prob¬ 
ably a feudatory of the kings of PIshtapura. Another inscrip¬ 
tion* has been discovered at Pod agarh in the Jeypore Agency 
(Vizagapatam District) belonging to the twelfth year oT the 
son of king Bhavadattn of the ffala dynasty. Jt « not known 
whether these Xalas were related to the mighty Nalas of Nandi- 
vardhana in Bcrar who subdued the Vakatakaj ant j were 
themselves overthrown by the Clialukyas of Bad ami in the 
second half of the sixth century. 

Another dynasty of rulers holding sway ver parts of the 
Gan jam and Puri Districts in northern KaJitiga was that of the 
Sailed bhavas who had their capital in Kongoda in the Ganjam 
District. According to the Khurda* grant and the Ganjam 
plate* {dated 619 A JO.),* Maharaja MshSsMmaaU SamyabhTta- 
Madhavaraja IT, who was a feudatory of king Saiahka of 
Gauda, was the son or Ayaiohhha and grandson of Saitiya- 
bhita-Madhavaraja I.* Sainyabhlta-Madhavaraja H appears 
to be no other than Siinyahhita ! I-Mad hava-varnian who 
issued the Buguda, Puri, and Cuttack Museum grants. 1 The 
Buguda record, like the Parikud charter 7 of the son of Sainya* 
bhlta-Madhava-varmin II, refer* to some members of this 
&mi]y tit., Pulindasena, who was famous amongst the peoples 
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ol Kjtliag,i, Saitodbltava, Ranabhita and Ids jon Sainyabluia I, 
and Ay.tsubhUa and his son Sainyabliiti II, the exact relation 
between the last two groups and between them and their pre¬ 
decessors not bring staled. The Sailodbhava feudatory of 
Sasanka seems to have ruled for some time after the death of 
his overlord when probably he issued the Khurda grant as an, 
independent'lord of Kalitiga', although it is uncertain whether 
his son Ayasobtuta II-Madhyamaraja performed the Vsjapcyi 
and Afvamedhu sacrifices before or after 643 a.d. when Harsba, 
after subduing the Caudits, made an attempt to recover Kon* 
goda„ the recently lost dependency of Gauda. As Sainyabhiti- 
\lid hava-varman II seems to have flourished about c. 610 to 
630 a.d,, his great-grandfather Rartabhfta may have founded the 
Sailodbhava dynasty of Kongoda in the first half of the sixth 
century. The names of Sailodbhava (possibly an eponym) and 
Pulmdasena do not appear to be historical* The title Mahm* 
manta i sometimes applied to the names of the predecessors of 
SainyabhlLi Madhavaraja II, probably suggests that Kongoda 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Gauda even before Sa^nkt's 
time [r. 60G to 625 A.D.). It is* however a also not unlikely that 
the bailodbhavas were originally feudatories of the Man a 
Kings t whose original principality lay somewhere in ihc hilly 
region between the Midnaporc atul Gaya District^ but who 
giadiially extended their sway over nearly the whole of modem 
Orissa by the latter part of the sixth century A.d- 1 

3, kosala ^Dakshina-Kosala) AND MEKALA 
Hlakshirui-Kosala (literally* South Kosala) comprising 

t. Gf JffASBL Xf, 4-^ r King of the Modyala or Maud- 

galys ramtly, known from the Soro {579 and Faliakeda (6oa a-b.J gfanu 
(£J. XXIII* ip?; IX* 285b ruled over Dakh^!*! u^dl (temEuiY round LHialI- 
in the Puri and Guusck Districts) and UtUmi-Tofall (the Sero region in the 
EatoAQTt District] £js a feudal rjjy of kings af the Minn tbinily* Ihe founda- 
tion of the Mina and Mu da ala haute* may probably be placed long before 
the date of S&mhboyaja*. llie Sorti area in Ulifira-Totpli forming; part of Uie 
O 4 m lutuva loon p*a*d from the Mud galas into ihc hands of bdma-daita 
anti Bbuftu-dalta who held iway over Li tkala (nortiwasteni Eoiasore and the 
adjoining region) and *ometimet also over Dai^Jabh ukt i {are* raund Dantun 
in the Midnapore Diitrict} under Saiitika of Gau^a, I he Mina* were pro¬ 
bably responsible for the name of Mwbhtlfli. 
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roughly the present Raipur* BUaspiir and Sambalpur districts 
of the Central Provinces and Orissa was one of the earliest 
Aj^ran settleroenis in the Deccan. The name of the country 
suggests its colonisation by the princes of the Ikshvaku dynasty 
of Ayod by a, capital of tin; Kosala (U tiara-Kosala, Maha- 
Kosala 1 ) jamp(uUt } in the Fyaabad region of the United 
Province a. The early history of South Knfala is wrapped in 
obscurity, According to traditions recorded by the Chinese 
pilgrims who visited India* the celebrated Mahayamst teacher 
Nagarjunn lived for some time at a Buddhist monastery near 
the capital of South Kosala which was tlien under the rule of 
m king of the Satavihiina dynasty. The Satavahana contem¬ 
porary of Kagarjinia, who is said to have flourished in the 
second century a.d*. is called tri-samurfradhipaii in the HarihA- 
char it j and may be identified with the Dakjhin&pathnpcti 
Gautamlputra Safakar^i {c* IQ6 to 13tl A.o.), railed in+stimudra- 
iflja-ptifrvdfwmi in a Nasik inscription, 1 It must however be 
admitted that the elaborate list of countries over which Gau- 
tamlputra Satakarni is seated in the Nasik record to have held 
direct sway docs nut contain the name of Kosala. A king named 
Mahendra ruled over the South Kcsala country about the 
middle of the fourth century a.d. when the Gupta emperor 
Samudrugupia led his victorious campaigns against die king¬ 
doms of the Dakshi^patha, The influence of Gupta coin-type* 
on the coinage Dakshim-Kosala 3 as well as die use of the 
Gupta era in this land probably suggests that the kings of 
South Kosaia became subordinate allied of Sumudra-gupta and 
his immediate successors The Arang {Raipur district, G. P) 
plates* of Mahdidjn Bimmseuu II were issued from fftivaijpa* 
nadi {the river Son) in Hie year W'Z of the Gupta era, corres¬ 
ponding to 601 A.D* The record mentions Maimiju Sura, his 

t. Sooth ii iotnecirort wtemgly npftKBted a* Mah^KonIa by 
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•on MaharSjs Da vita I, his son Mahfraja Vibhishana, his son 
Maharaja Bhimascna I, his son Maharaja Dayitavarman II, and 
his son Maharaja Bhimascna II. Allowing, as is usual, a quarter 
of a century for each generation, king Sura, the founder of 
this lifie of kings, may be assigned to the second half of the 
fifth century a.d. when the Imperial Gupta dynasty began to 
decline. Sura’s family seems to have ruled in the northern part 
of Daksh ina-Kosala. 

T hi SambfuptiTijaf. 

Contemporaneously with the family of Sira was ruling a 
line of kings who had their capital at the city of Sarabhapura. 
The city has not been satisfactorily identified, different scholar* 
locating it at Samba 1 pur, Sara ngarb, Sarpagarh and other 
places. 1 But as the charters issued from Sarabhapura have 
been found about the Raipur District, C- P. f the rcyal city 
appears to have been situated not for from modern Sirpur 
(ancient Tripura which became the later capital of the Sara* 
bhapuriyas) in die some district* 

The city of Sarabhapura was apparently founded by a king 
named Sarabba who seems also to have been die founder of the 
dynasty of the Sarabhapura rulers King Sarahha is actually 
known to have been the father of Mahircja Narendra who 
issued the FSpardula grant* from Stirabhapura in the third year 
of his reign. This Sarabha may further be identified with 
Sarah ha raja, maternal grandfather of Goparaja, who was a 
vassal of Bhatiugupta of the Imperial Gupta dynasty and died 
at Era n in 310 a.d.* If this identification Is to be accepted, 
both the kings Sarabha and Narendra would probably be 
placed about the latter part of the fifth century when the hold 
of the Guptas on their subordinate allies began to weaken. The 
emblem of the Sarabhapura kings was the Gaja-Lakshml which 
is engraved on the seals attached to their copper-plate charters. 
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A later king who ruled at ^arauhapura was Jayaraja (often 
called Mahu-jayaraja), son of Prasanna, known from his owe 
A roJig grant 1 as well as from his seals attached to some of the 
charters of his brother 1 ! son Sudevaraja (sometimes called 
Mahu'Sudevaraja}* King Sudcva, who was the son of Mana* 
matra and grandson of Prasanna, issued his Khariar, Arang t 
Sarangarh and Raipur grants’ from Sarabhapura, the latest of 
the charters being dated in the regnal year 10. The fuller 
form of the name of Prasauna was PrasannamaEra as is known 
from his silver coins, only a few of which have so far been dis¬ 
covered and published. 1 We do not know if king Frasatmamatra 
Waa the immediate successor of Mahdrfija Narcndra, but ap 
patently the interval between the reiga-pedods of the two riders 
was not long. 

King Frasannamatra had at least two sons, ric, Jayaraja 
and Mfttiamitnij the first of whom ruled for more than four 
years* It is as yet uncertain whether Manama tea was an older 
or younger brother of king Jayaraja and whether he ruled at 
all as a king of Sarablupura. He is no doubt usually identified 
with king 'vLinahlta, 4i the ornament of the Rlshlrakutas 1 *., who 
is known from the U^dikavatikl grant 4 of his great-grandson 
Abhiminyu residing at Mina pm* a (supposed to be the modern 
Man pur near liaudhogarh in the Rcwah State). Manahka was 
tire father of Devariija (identified by some scholars with Sudeva- 
raja of Wabhapura), grandfather of Bhavtshya and great¬ 
grandfather of Abhimanyu. The*e kings apparently had the 
dynastic name Rnshprakufa which points to the fact that the 
progenitor of the family was a Sdihfmkdfa ( governor oJ a t&shfra. 
or province) under some king. The facts that the Sarabhapnra 
kings never refer to themselves as belonging to die Rashtrakuta 
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dynasty, that the territories over which the tw& ruling families 
held sway are nnt identical, and that unlike the Surabhajmra 
cliaricrs the Undikavatika grant with its seal containing flic 
figure of a lion is not written in the box-headed script, render 
the identification of die Rashgr&kuta king Mananka with 
Manamatra of ^arabbapnra highly improbable; 1 * 

Two sons of Manamatra certainly hscacne kings, ihc eldest 
of them probably being Slideva who ruled at least for about 
ten years, Afah&Sja PravararSja* probably a younger so n of 
Manamatra > is known from the Thakurdiya grant 3 issued from 
Sripura (modern Sirpur) in the third year of his reign, Xing 
Pravara seems to have been die founder of the new capital 
where lie trunsfcrrcd his headquarters from the old city of 
Sarabhapnra, the capital of hU predecessora, He probably 
flourished about the middle of the sixth century in the k-Lvr 
ImIf of which the Piinduvariisi kings, originally rulers of the 
land towards the west and north-west of Daks3iina-Xos--sla, 
became lords of 3 >uth Kosala* The rule of ihc Sarabhiipurlyrui 
was probably terminated by the Pandnvamii ruler Tivara who 
issued hh charters from iripura. Tivara may have occupied 
the kingdom of the Sarabhapuriyas either in the reign of kj:ig 
Pravara or in that of one of his immediate successors. 3 


i. Tin: ideraifinubn of MS*iSiikti of the UnrfikivafiLi grant with Maniii- 
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Th*. Panduvamiu. 

There is difference of opinion as regards the dale of king 
Tlvnra (often called Tivaradeva and MahafiTO^Ttvaraxaja) of 
the Pinduvamla. 1 Some scholars assign his records 10 the 
eighth century a*d. The theory seems to have been influenced 
by the tact that the box-headed script employed in Ttvara's 
copper-plate grants resembles that used in the charters of 
Vaklpika Pravara-sensi II who was ascribed by early writers to 
the MUM century* It b now Well known that Vakataka EVavara- 
sena II was the daughter’s son of Chanclra-gupta II (3"&*414 
a,Dp) and that he must have flourished in the fifth century a,d. 
'Hie FanduvaiiiJi king llvam may like wile be placed about the 
fifth or sixth century* 1 The ascription of this ruler to about the 
mLkllc of the sixth century is suggested by his probable contem¬ 
poraneity with die Yishnukimdin king Madhavavnrman I [c* 5^5 
to 583 A-Dv) and the Maukhau prince Suryavarman (553 a.d.). 
According to the I pur and Folamuru grants Madhayavaiman 
1, who flourished more than a generation earlier than the 
Eastern Ghalukyn king Jayasiihha I (r. <333-63 drums to 

have captured Trivaraniigara, i.r. the capital city of king Trivara 
( Flvarajp The Sirpur inscription of Salarjufla, who was a grand- 
son factually, brother’s grandson) of Iivara, refers to the king's 
maternal grandfather Suryavarman, a ruler £ nripa) belonging to 
the dynasty of the Varmans who became great owing to thrir 
suzerainty over Magadha, 1 As these Varmaus appear to be no 
other than the Maukl»aris ( Stiryavarman, contemporary of T7 vara, 
is probably identical with Maukhari BanavarimiYs son of that 
name who, according to the Haraha inscrip lion of 553 ju>., was 
possibly ruling over part of eastern U* 1\ as hu fither’s viceroy. 
King Tivara of the Pandtavamsa thus appears to have flourished 


E. The fatEily u called die PSflJmraiMa ok P&nfrvavuUa In earlier 
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about the mi l tie of sixth century (f. 565-80 a.d.)* 

Fivira, wlt^ iitued his Etijim and B iloda grants 1 res pc; lively 
in his seventh and ninth regnal years, was the son of ting Manna 
■ oil led Nannadcva, NaQOarajidhirap and Nan nesvara ). g,- a nrf - 
son of king Indrabala and great-grandson of king UJayana. If 
Tlvara ruled about the middle of the sixth century, the accession 
of his great-grandfather Udayana can hardly be assigned to a 
period later than the dose of the fifth century. A rock inscrip¬ 
tion* at Kd tnjar in the Banda district of U, P. mentions king 
Udayana of the Pundava family. His identification with his 
Sahara namesake defeated by a general of Fallava Xandlvarman 
ic. 717-79 a.d.) is based on the supposed late date of the Panda- 
varidis.* The Sirpur inscription* of Bllarjuna speaks of 
In dr aba la Ai the son of Udayana. According to a record 1 of 
Narnia's time, originally discovered at Bhandak in the Chanda 
District of C. F., Indrabala appears to have had at least four 
sons. The eldest of them, Marina, succeeded his father and is 
aa iA m have 'conquered the earth’. The same record mentions 
the fourth brother of Nanna as Bhavadcva (alio as Ranakeinrm 
and Chintadurga} who restored a decayed temple founded by an 
ancient king of the BUandak region named Suryaghosha* The 
earliest record of the runduvarhitis m South Kcsala seems to he 
the Kharod (Bibspur District) inscription* nf ISanadeva,another 
brother of Nanna, It therefore seems that the Panduvamiis 
originally ruled over wide regions of Central India and that they 
invaded Dakshina-Kosala during the rule of Manna. But Tlvara 
U called KwxlalhipaU (lord of Kosala) on his seal and prSptam 
takila-fiOMlad'iitmtyi (one who obtained the sovereignty of the 
entire Kosala country) in his charters. It is thus possible that 
the occupation of the country was completed by this king. 
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King Bnlatjuna (sometimes called Mahnsivagupta Balarjuria 
or Sivagupta Baiirjuna) who, according to the Sirput m scrip- 
dotij 'conquered the earth 1 with the help of his brother Runa* 
kesarin, w m the son of Harshagupta and Vasata (daughter of 
Suryavarrum of the Vamum dynasty of Magadha), and grand* 
son oFGhandragupia, a brother of Tivara. It is uncertain whfr* 
thcr Ghandragupta was an older or younger brother of Tlvara* 
but he sccmi to have ruled as a king. His identification with a 
prince of flic same name mentioned in the Sanjan grant as 
defeated by RfiahfrakutaGovinda III (e. 794-814 a d,) cannot be 
accepted if his brother Tlvara is to be placed about the middle 
of the sixth century. Balatjuna T grandson of Chandra gup ta* 
may he assigned to the first half of the seventh century. He 
himself or one of his immediate successors, may have been 
defeated by Chalukya Pulakcim 11 who led an _ expedition 
against Kosala some time before 63+ a. d. 1 Little is known 
about the end of the dynasty and its relations with the later 
SomavarMls of Kohl I a who flourished about the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth centuries a.d. 

We are equally ignorant of the relation of this f.imily with 
the Panduvamifs of Melc&la, the region round the modern 
Amarakantaka hills. A copper-pitkic charter, 3 recently found at 
a village* called Bamliaid, in the Sohagpur tuhU of the Rcwa 
States in Baghelkhand* gives the names of four mcmljcrs nf this 
Family, viat. t Jay&bala, his son Vatsiraja, his son Xfahvrdja 
Nngabala, and his son Mohdrdjz fthirati or Bharatabahi {tints 
Iudraj, The last two kings are not only styled AfiMrdfa but 
also bear the epithets Psf&ma-trakmtinpi i and 

Pttxm* ^ntt^.k^Mhiddhaiwii?ska, Qj ieen Lofcap ra k ala ( wife 
of the fourth king Bknffttabaia, is supposed to have been dc$c tk 
bed as a princess of Kosala and as one having a divine origin. 
It has been suggested that she belonged to ihe family of the 
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Pa^duvarnib of Kosala; bat ii is improbable in view of the late 
date of the Panduv^rh^l occupation of that country. The palaeo¬ 
graphy of the BamSiam record seems to indicate that the Pfinr|u- 
Yaiitils of Mckala J named a have, ruled in the fifth century a,d.* 
and this agrees fairly well with what has been said above regar¬ 
ding the origin and early history of the Fund u varies in Central 
India. It may be surmised that while Jayabala and Vatnrija 
were mere feudatories, either of the Guptas or of the ViM(ika9 } 
Nag ib.iLi established an independent principality in Mekata in 
the second half of die fifth century a n a| and was inure or less n 
contemporary of Udayana! the rounder of the other branch of 
the family. 

The VakaUkn king Xaren Ira^scna (second half of the fifth 
century), who re-established tlie Fortunes of his family* claims 
to have tlie kings of KLosnla, Mekala and M;i Lava as^hU sub¬ 
ordinate allies* and apparently the Paodnvamils were ruling 
in Mekala about this time, ft has been suggested that there is 
a veiled reference to Nareudra-scna in the Bamhani grant, 
indicating that Bharaiabaln recognised him as his overlord ; 
but this is cstremely doubtful. 


CHAPTER V 
THE VAKATAKAS 
I. THE DECCAN AT 2&0 4,D. 

The history of Berar and Central Provinces during the first 
half of the 3rd century a. d. h still shrouded in considerable 
mystery* These territories constituted the kernel of the 
Yak a tak a kingdom, but we do not know who was ruling over 
them before the rise of that dynasty, \\ hen the Satavahana 
empire collapsed by r + 225 A, ^ we know how the IJtfhvakus* 
the Chutu^Satakarnis and the Abluras succeeded in carving out 
small principalities in its outlying provinces like central And lira* 
desn, southern Karnataka and western Maharashtra j but what 
happened in the central territories of that empire is not known* 
Probably local officers developed into small independent kings* 
each seeking to extend his kingdom at die cost of others* 

Circumstances were thus favourable for the establishment 
of a new empire in the Deccan, when the Yaka|akas rose to 
power in the biter half of the 3rd century A, n. The rulers of 
none of the kingdoms mentioned in the last paragraph had 
shown the capacity to extend their dominions or spheres of in* 
fluence beyond their small principalities, and found a Deccan¬ 
wide empire- The achievements of the Western Kshatrapas 
under Rudra-daman I* had no doubt shown that they once 
possessed the grit and leadership necessary for this purpose. Em 
ihdr power was on the decline by the middle of the 3rd century j 
the Malayas had inflicted a smashing defeat upon them 
p. 34} and wrested several districts from their dominion. 
The Sukas therefore could no longer aspire to control the 
politics or the destinies of the Deccan- The Yaudheyits, the 
Axjtmly&nas, the Kagas and the Mal&vas had reasserted their 
independence recently, but in ancient times it was almost 
impossible for a trans-Yindhyan power to establish a stable 
empire in the Deccan. By £< 2Z0 a.u* the political situation 
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therefore was fairly favourable far a spirited and ambitious 
chieftain to found a new empire, which might recall the glories 
ofthe defunct Satavahana power. The first |wn rulers of the 
Vakataka family eventually succeeded! in achieving this goal. 

2. VAKATAKA ClH RON 01X30 Y, 

Before however proceeding to narrate the VakStaka hi tor?, 
we shall have to say a few words about its chronology, which 
[s not yet definitely settled The theory that the Chedi era, 
starting in 243-15 a.d., marks the establishment of the Vakabdta. 1 * 3 
power would have given us a fisc cl starting point, hut it is 
altogether untenable. It is but reasonable to eapect that the 
Vakatakas would have used this era at least in their own official 
documents, if they had started it themselves. As it is. not a 
single Va^ntaka copper-plate is dated in this era ; everyone of 
them refers to the regnal year of the grantor.* Tile theory that 
the Vakatakais founded the Chedi era to m.irk tile foundation of 
their power is thus untenable and it cannot be argued that they 
rose to power in 243-9 a.d., because that is the starting point 
of the Chedi era. 

We can determine the main outline cf the Vakataka chrono¬ 
logy only with the help of the known date of PrabliavaiT-gupta, 
the queen of the Vakatakfl king Rudra-sena II, who was a 
daughter of the Gupta emperor Chandra-Gupta If (c. 3"5-4l4 
a d.) Prabhavatl gupta was widowed early in her life and her 
surviving son could assume the reins of the administratinn only 
in ff, 410 a.d. Her husband Rmdra-sena II, therefore, probably 

i. JlYAiwai, Wjlj <fjr rf [alia tyo A- u. —I'jii A. o , pp. roB-l l; P*I in jfUt. 
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died in t. 330 a.ej* He had n short reign nf about five yeari- But 
hk father Ffkhvi-s'tenji had a fairly long and prosperous reign 
and we may place it between e* 3f*0 a d. nsd 303 a.d. An 
MtpiwuiM) 1 used in connection with this ruler in several 
vikritakn charters shows that the family was ruling prospe¬ 
rously f>r aboii e a hundred years before bis accession in c. 360 
a d. We can, therefore, place the reign of die founder of the 
family Vindhyasakii between e. 255 and 275. His son Pravara- 
acna I, who assumed die imperial title as a result of extensive 
conquests, had a long reign. The Pura^as say that it lasted for 
60 years and we may well accept that statement, for inscrip¬ 
tions show that be was succeeded not by a son, but by a grand¬ 
son. The rule of Pravara-sena I, therefore, may be placed 
between r. 573 and 335 a.o. and that of his grandson Rudra- 
j na I between e. 335 and 360 a,d. We have shown already 
how the nest ruler Prithvi-shena I is known to have been ruling 
from e ♦ 360 to 383 a-O. The known synchronism of Rudra-scna 
II with Chandra-gapta II, along with other fairly reliable 
evidence referred to above, thus enables us to determine the 
approximate date of Vindhyasakli, the founder of the dynasty, 
as c. 255-275. The discovery of new epigraphs may necessitate 
some adjustment in the chronology suggested above, but it will 
not be considerable. 

3. THE HOME OF THE VAKATaKAS. 

Like the Sunga, the Jv'niv.i and the Satnvahana rulers of 
l(ic earlier period, ttte Vukatakas were Brahtnanas, their gotra 
being Vuhnuvriddha. Their original home is not yet definitely 
known. One view is that the family hailed from JJljnaur.B.igat, 
a village in Bundeikhnnd 4 It is quite possible that a family 
coming from the village Bagat or Vakal may have been known 
as Vakataka, but the connection of early Vakatakas with this 
territory is not yet deflni tely proved The Kureha inscription 
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dots not refer to the Vakijikas/ as has been contended, nor 
do the Puranis refer to any connection of the early riders of 
this dynasty with the Kilatili river of the Punna Stale/ as 
has been maintained. A third century inscription from Amara- 
vati in Andhra country refers to a Vakafaka pilgrim, who had 
come to visit the local stupa ; this may suggest that the village 
Vakata, to which he belonged, was rather to the south than to 
the north of the Vindhyas. We must await further discoveries 
to settle satisfactorily the question of the ham; of th; \ aka- 
pkas. 

4. ViSOHVaSakTI. e, 22.5 —27o a-d. 

Whatever may have been the original home of the Vaka- 
takas, there i» clear evidence to show that the sphere of their 
early activity was neither in Bimdclkhand nor in Andhra coun¬ 
try, taut in Western C. I\ The Parana* mention Vmdhya&ikti, 
the founder of the dynasty , as a nilcr of Vidisa (rawten Bhilsa 
near Bhopal;, and Purikii, which is mentioned as its early capi¬ 
tal, Is connected with Vidarbha (modern Berarj and Aimaks 
by ancient geographers/ We may, therefore, well presume 
that the nucleus of die original Vakafaka principality lay in 
Western C. P. or Berar, 

Vindivyasakti » probably not the personal name but the 
title ibiruda) of the founder of the dynasty, and he may have 
probably got it because he had succeeded in incorporating in 
his original patrimony the territories on the outskirts of the 
Vindhya range, What induced Vtndhyaidui to make a bid 

for founding an independent kingdom, we do not know. It 
was probably personal amhitfon, not untinged with a desire to 
establish a Brahman* slate winch may encourage the old 
orthodox Vcdk religion* 


i Tim rr swims i* and not Viki$*km ; ire H/J-p FU ^ . 

The ^Liranil itate that Vicdhy^ ikti came after KiLikila kings an, 

mkt from Kib^iU counky. DhA, p. 4&- _ , . r _ 
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Ymdhyaiaili has been described as £ |hc founder of the 
family 1 in the Puranas and as its banner *Jhmiak£tii' in erne 
official inscription, 1 It is thus dear tbat it was he who secured 
for the family a definite status among the contemporary rulers. 
How he succeeded in doing this* and what were the main in¬ 
cidents of his career is still a mystery ; It can be solved only 
by new discoveries We may* however, well presume that the 
ancestors of Vmdhyai&kti were probably local officers in Eerar 
under the defunct SBtavahana empire, and that they continued 
to administer the territories under their charge even when 
that power disappeared. The patrimony* which VindhynSakli 
inherited, probably comprised of a district or two in Berne or 
Western 0. P-J hb achievement consisted in extending its 
limits across the Vzndhya range, so as to include a portion of 
Malwa. This may perhaps explain why the Puranas mention 
Vlndhyaiaktl among the kings of VtdisI in eastern Malwa. 

The districts annexed by Vhidhya4akti were mostly a kind 
of no min r s land at that time, and the expansion of the patri¬ 
mony was probably achieved more by diplomacy than by force, 
Vindhyasaktip however, assumed no regal titles and probably 
received no formal coronation. His achievements were soon 
eclipsed by thr; glorious exploits of his illustrious son. His 
name, therefore, was omitted from the family genealogy when 
it was first compiled for the copper-plate charters about 125 
years after his death. 

■5, Emperor Pravara-sena [ 

(c. 275 to c. 335 a.d.) 

Vindhyafakti was succeeded by his son Pravara-sena I, He 
is the only ruler of ihc dynasty to assume the title of Smrtf or 
emperor* and w: may therefore well presume that it was he 
who succeeded in extending the VakTitaka hegemony over the 
greater part of the Deccan. How fie succeeded in doing this 
is however not yet known ; the Ph tanas and inscriptions grow 
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eloquent in referring to his four Horse sacrifices but not in des¬ 
cribing the specific exploits that justified their performance. 

The career of the emperor Pravara-sena L has at present to 
be reconstructed with the help of very meagre data. His 
grandson, Rudra-sena I, who succeeded him, was ruling over 
the greater part of G- P. One of his sons SarValeria, who 
founded a branch Line, is known to be ruling over southern 
Rerar and north-western portions of the Nizam's dominion. 1 
Tiie PurSnas state that he had two other sons, who were as¬ 
signed separate principalities, presumably outside these areas. 
The empire of Pravara-sena I was thus fairly extensive at the 
time of his death and it is a pity that we should not be able to 
fix its boundaries definitely. 

The development of the small patrimony of Pravara-sena 
m western C- P. into this empire probably took place stage by 
stage. He is known to have performed Four Horse-sacrifices, 
and they probaby marked the termination of four successful 
campaigns. 

One of them may have been directed towards the east and 
resulted in the annexation of the eastern and north-eastern 
districts of C. P- light up to Jabbulpore and Bahghai. In 
course of time, otic of die princes was put in charge of this 
territory* 

A second campaign may have been directed inwards the 
south and it resulted in the annexation of southern Berar and 
the north-western part of the Nizam's dominions. Epigraphs 
definitely show that its north-western portion was under the 
Vakatnka rule, and was being ruled by Sarva-scna, another son 
of Pravnta-scna, who eventually founded a branch line in that 
territory. It is, however, not unlikely that it may have exten¬ 
ded further to the south. A tradition recorded in SrildililtH ilti- 
mahjtmya states that a daughter of king Chandra-gupta. named 
Chandra vail, daily used to offer a garland of jasmine flowers to 
god Mallikarjuna of&rl&Ua, situated in the Kamool district 

I. The Rasim plates of tW* ruler Ijive a village in the Kat-ded dljttfcl 
of Hyderabad stale. Them are t ever a I VJVilata records a* Ajan:a. 
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°n ih: Krithnj. 1 the daughter of Chinlra-gupLa, here refer¬ 
red to, miy have been PrwbbavatSgupta, Chandravati biing 
possibly her pre-marriage name. Tills tradition would suggest 
the inclusion cf Srlsada in the Vaka^fca kingdom, showing 
thereby that it extended over a considerable pan of die Nizam's 
dominions even in the time of Pravara-serta I, since none or 
his successor) ha* been credited with any important military 
expedition in this direction. 


Tim history of And hradef a, Sj tit hern Koiala and Baghcl- 
khand is still imperfectly known during the reign of Pfavara- 
sena I. The Ikshvhkus of Andhradeia had ceased to reign bv 
c ~ A T) - iiU£ l the Saiahkayanas came on the scene about -JO 
years later. I he Najas of Chhattiigarh and Bastar state rose to 
powir stilt inter. Whether Pravara-sena took advantage of the 
absence of a strong power in this region and brought it under 
hi* control, we do nm definitely know. But there is nothing 
improbable in his having done so and appointed a third son to 
rule over the area. It b important to note in this connection 
that petty rulers in Bighelkhand like Vyagbraraja of Ganj 
continued Lo acknowledge Vakfituk* sovereignty even during 
the reign of Prithvi-shcpa I* (360-385 a.d.}, who is n evcr 
credited with the conquest of this area. It U therefore verv 
probable that Pravara-sena may have extended his sphere of 
influence over a considerable portion of Baghdkhand and 
ChhiittUgarh. 


rile $aka ruler* of Gujarat and Kathiawar were the north¬ 
western neighbour* ofPravara-seita. We have already shown 
how n Is very probable that Prava,a- sena succeeded in ex- 
tendmg hi* nmr** over them during the first quarter of 
the 4th century (**, pp. 54-55). It ^ however, be clearly 
stated that Pravara-scna’s ov cr lord*hip bo th over eastern 
Devcun, a) well as Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiawar is still 3 

theory, very probable no doubt, but lacking definite and 
conclusive proof. 
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The achievements of Pravara-sena I were thus indeed 
remarkable and they fully justified his Assumption of the title 
of jdttnf/ or emperor. From the position of the king oF a petty 
kingdom in western G, P. he rose to be the ruler of a big 
empire comprising northern Mahfirrtshira, Berar* Central 
Provinces (to the south of the Narmada and a considerable 
part of Hyderabad stale* which were all under the direct ad- 
ministration of the emperor or his sons. His sphere of influence 
extended over southern Ko^aSa* Bnghelthnnd* Malwa* Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. A large part of the Deccan and some territories 
adjacent to ii were thus included in his empire* and he could 
well adopt the title of emperor* which was not subsequently 
claimed by any of his descendants. 

Dr, jayaswal has* however* argued that Pravara-sena was 
the lord paramount practically of the whole of India* 1 but tliis 
view is altogether untenable. Hie theory that this ruler con* 
trolled south India through one of his sons, who founded the 
Faltava dynasty, is yet a mere hypothesis^ with no evidence 
whatever to support it ! The conquest of XL P_ by Prav arisen a 
is hi ^ed upon the attribution of the \Lathurl coins of \ Irate na 
to the Vaklfaka emperor. This attribution is altogether on* 
tenable, 1 It is further interesting to note that these so-called 
coins of Pravara-sena are never found in the heart of the 
Vak!i|aka kingdom* but only near Mathura* If Frsvara $ena 
had really issued them* one cannot explain why they should be 
conspicuous by their absence in the home provinces of his 
dominions. 'Hiere n no evidence whatsoever to support the 
view that Pravara-scna had at any time conquered the Punjab 
and driven out the Kutitaniu into Afghanistan. There is 
nothing to indicate that the Kushlryu welcomed the Sassanbn 
sovaieigufcy as a means of protecting themselves against the 
attacks of Prmvara-setta ■ as a matter of Tart it was imposed 
upon them as early as r. 250 a d., when Pravara-scna was pro* 

t. HIJ* pp + 8**94, 
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bably yet to be born. 

There is r therefore# no evidence whatsoever to show that 
Prav*ira-scQ-a ever exercised any control either over Souib India 
or over the United Provinces or the Punjab. Nevertheless, lus 
achievemcut In becoming the lord paramount of nearly the 
whole of the Deccan was fairly dazzling* well justifying his 
claim to the tide otsamraf, which he formally assumed at the 
end of a VAjapcya sacrifice# specially celebrated for the pur* 
pose. Pravara seria was an orthodox Hindu and in addition to 
the VAjapeva, he performed a number of other Vcdir sacrifices 
like Brihaspatisava, Mvamedha# Agnith(£>ma, Aploryama, L k- 
thym r Shodafin and Atiratra , Of these he performed ASvame- 
dha four times# probably at the conclusion of four djficrcnt 
military campaigns. 

Pravara-sena had four sons* These- were appointed as 
viceroys »ver different provinces of the rapidly extending em¬ 
pire and they became independent after the death of the father# 
thereby considerably weakening the power of the Central Gow 
eminent- Of the lour sons Gautamiputra 1 was the eldest- lie, 
however# predeceased Ids father. Satva^ictta was probably the 
second son ; he became the founder of a branch of the dynasty 
at basimin southern Bcrur, which continued to flourish al¬ 
most con tempo raucously with the main Valtaftka bouse down 
to £. 525 a.d The names of the third and fourth sons of IVa- 
vara-sena are not known ; very probably they were ruling as 
viceroys in the eastern territories of the empire. 

6, Eudra^ena I 

(e, 335 a d, to c. 300 a.d.) 

Fra vara sena wax succeeded by his grandson Rudra-scna, 
the son of Gautamiputra, in r. 335 a d. His reign is shrouded 
in considerable mystery and has given rise to a number of con- 

i. The view dial Gautamiputra Siinvnwhn of the Dhita jc^I was the 
third tvn of Rravara-s^aa &n-d the fmi der of the Maghi dynany ii un- 
iefi able. Sivj Hugh* had at kail l forte ptedeCeuon; enb Ciiap. 
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The VakiiEaka genealogy usually mentions Ms 
maternal grand fats ter a king Bhava-naga of the BhiraJava dynasty 
ruling ai padmavat! near Gwalior . 1 It is clear that he must 
have been of considerable help to his young grandson at some 
critical.juncture*® What ils nature was is, however, tiot yet 
definitely known. Rudra-sena had three uncles, who had 
established separate kingdoms, carved nut of die parent empire. 
They were all relatively mote experienced than the heir to the 
imperial throne* It is possible that some or all of them may 
have tried to oust hirn, and his maternal grandfather, king 
Bhava-naga, may Have saved the situation by intervening on 
behalf of his grandson* The family of only one uncle of 
Kudra-sena continued to rule. It is not unlikely that the other 
two uncles may have perished in the struggle or may have been 
dispossessed of thdr territories by quondam local rulers . 1 

It has/ however, been argued with considerable force that 
Cite danger which threatened and eventually destroyed Rudra- 
iena proceeded not from his uncles but from the Guptas* If 
Rudni-scnsi could not continue to be a Samraf or emperor like 
his grand(ather, it was became the Guptas managed to rise to 
die imperial 3 La t us. Before they could succeed in doing this, 
they had lo humble down the power of the Yakatakas, whose 
emperor Pravara-sena I had for a while overwhelmed the 
founder of their dynasty, Ghandta-guptu I„ and reduced him 
and his son Samndra-gupta to the feudatory status. Eventu¬ 
ally, however, Samudra-gupta inflicted a smashing defeat upon 
Rudra-sena I, die successor of Pravara-sena t in a sanguinary 
battle fought at Kauilmbl in which the Yakataka king lost 
his life on die battlefield in r* 345 a.d. The Viika takas then 

1* For the identity of ibis lww4i%a. JUV 3 S& V, 21-7, and anit t 
pp 35-st, 

Al a general rujr t maternal grflmlfaLbrrt arc mmlinned IB tOyaJ 
Rentalngiea only when they happen to have rendered eoaapkuoiis help to 
their dauphin:’* HU 

3. The Litf jiliemativi- vr~.tdd appear at the moie probable one* if wc 
assume ib&i they were viceroys over northern Andiiradeia and rout tern 
Kjoulft l h«e ierntono t*err being governed by a number of ffldcfWldttt 
kings a l iht tifOe of Satmidfft-gUpta'i i Elralio^. 
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sank into the poriiiuh of mere feudatories of the great Gupta 
empire, 1 

It is not possible to examine this theory here in all its 
details, 1 Suffice it to say that we have really no evidence to 
show 1 that the power of Chandra-gupta I had ever been over¬ 
thrown by Pravaim-scna l or that Samudra-gupia was at any 
lime a feudatory of the VakatTi&as and wreaked his vengeance 
upon them by killing their king Rudra-seno on the battlefield 
of Kauslmbh The king ChanHscna of K0imudtfmhoiia^ t 
who iu stated to have been driven out from Fataltputra, cannot 
lie identified with die Gupta emperor Chandsa-gupta l. 2 The 
tiger type of the coins of Samudra-gnpta describes him as a 
r&jti* not because he was then a simple feudatory, hut because 
the fhn of the coins could not accommodate at the particular 
place a longer word Ilk c RajMttktrdj® or Mah&raj&thiraja * It b 
true that Rudmdcva is one of the nine kings forcibly upronitd 
by Samudm-gupta, but he cannot be identified with Rudra- 
sen a, the Via kata bu king, Rudradeva of the Allahabad ins¬ 
cription was a ruler in northern India, Rudra-sena of the 
\ akatakas was a king of the Deccan. We must further re mem¬ 
ber that the Allahabad pillar inscription b a pm fasti of Samudra- 
gupla, which seeks to give a full and glorious picture of hU 
different achievements. In order to heighten the effect on die 
mind of the reader* the full impelial titles r-f the Kushana 
kings, who had probably offered a mere nominal submission* 
are given in the record. Is It then likely that the most sensa¬ 
tional achievement of Samu ;l ra-gupta, which enabled him to 
regain the imperial status for his family* would have been 
summarily dismissed by mentioning the mere name of the 
Vakaiakaemprror, Rudra-sena, along With those of halfa dozen 
tion-entitiei ? If Rudradeva defeated by Samudra-gupta had be¬ 
longed to the Y;ik;Ipika dynasty* which had thwarted the imperial 
plans of Ghnndra-gnpta I and Samudra-gupta* the Allahabad 

1 - J.PGRl, IV, jCWo t Jayajwa], HIJ. pp* flHL 

a- So? AJtdw in iC, IX, fgriov for a LJeiaiScd refutirion of 1 M 1 vitw* 

3 , ibid* 
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record would have grown very eloquent in referring to this most 
glorious achievement of tlic Gupta emperor ; It would have 
described it in several verses or In a string of long compounds, 
and would certainly not have dismissed it merely in four letters- 
Rudradera overthrown by Samudra-gupta was a third rate 
chieftain of a petty state in die Gangetic valley t and not the 
Y'akataka king Rudra-sena* It may further be pointed out that 
if Rudra-seria had died at die hands of Samudra-gupta in the 
battle of KLausambt, it is extremely unlikely that his son 
Frithvf-shena would ever have selected, as die bride for Ids 
heir-apparent, Prabhavati-gupu, who was a grand-daughter of 
the enemy who had been instrumental in shortening his 
father's life. 

It Is thus clear that Samudra-gupia did not overthrow 
Rudra-semi I, The conquests of Samudra-giiptadid not material* 
ly affec t the Vlka|aka Interest*. Eve si In his southern campaign 
Samudra-gupta did not come into any direct conflict with 
Rudra-stna^ During the reign of Fravara-sena I, the VI ka- 
fakas probably exercised a kind of overlordship over southern 
Kosala and the eastern Deccan r the kings in which were de* 
(rated and reinstated by Samtidra-gupta In the course of h|s 
southern expedition. But this venture was undertaken: by 
Samudra-gupta by c. 360 a.d.* and a decade or two before that 
date the local kings of these provinces had disowned Vakltaka 
supremacy and asserted independence, taking advantage of the 
weakness of the imperial power during the rule of the inex* 
pericnced and weak Rudra-sena, Nor can we identify king 
Vyagharlja of the Great Forest, w ho transferred his allegiance 
to Samudra-gupta, with Vyagharaja, king of Ganjj who wus a 
Ylklbika feudatory- The former was a king in the Deccan, 
ruling to the south of the Vindhyas, while the latter was a king 
in Ilaghelkhand, ruling to the mfth of that rnuimTam range. 

It is true that die title emperor fi^naraj) which was assumed 
by Pravara^sena I, is not known to be used by Rudra-sena I, 
But that waii In no way a consequence of the assumption of the 
imperial title Al<tkdrdjddk£rdja by liis con temporary Samudra- 
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gupia. According lo the sacred Lexts it is the proper perfor¬ 
mance of the Vajapeya sacrifice which entitles a king to the 
title of samtaty Rudra-sena 1 had not, like Pravaia-scnn, per¬ 
formed this sacrifice and, therefore, could not assume that title- 
It must be further remembered that die title Maharaja, which 
he had ns.uincd, did not at this time indicate any subordinate 
position in die Deccan, as it did in the Punjab. It was used 
even by independent ruler; like the Ikshvaku king Santamula 
and the V ishnukundin king Midhava-vnrrnan, who had per* 
formed several Horse-Sacrifices. The same teas the caw with, 
great Pnhkeiin IT, who had defeated Harsh a, the lord para¬ 
mount or northern India. The officers who drafted the Vakajsta 
plates during the regency of PrabhSvnti-gupta, were bred up 
in the Deccan tradition in this respect and do not appear to 
have distinguished very much between the titles Maharaja and 
Mahdrajddhirdja, It is definitely known that Chandra-gupta 1 
and Samudra-gupta had both assumed the higher title Mcka- 
Tdjadhifdjn, but die Poona plates of Prabhavati-gupta describe- 
Chandra-gupta J ns a simple Maharaja. In the Rithapur 
plates, not only Chandra-gupta I, but also his illustrious son 
Samudra-gupta, is called as mere Maharaja, the title Mahd- 
Tdjadhimja being given only to PrabhuvatTi father Chandra- 
gupta If. 

When the stereotyped text of the Vakataka plates was fixed 
by Pravara-ena II on attaining majority, he was still under 
the spell of the Gupta influence. He may have naturally felr 
a disinclination to claim for his ancestors a title which was 
claimed for themselves for more than half a century by the 
members of the family of hfs quondam guide and protector 
Chandra-gupta II* He decided to designate lib namesake 
Pnvara-scna I by the title of Sdmrat, because he was entitled 
to it by the peformance of a Vajapeya sacrifice. He saw no 
objection in describing all the succeeding rulers, including 

t. cr, Tran k titter sntfa fe ?tsir 

E’l’HltfijW I Satapotka Br. V ? i, k 13. 
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himself, as Maharajas, localise that title sfjU indicated the 
independent status in the Deccan. 

Rudra-scna ruled for about 25 years down to c. 360, The 
division of the empire into four parts that followed his ac* 
cession and the opposition, open or covert, which his uncle* 
were offering to him, weakened the Vitkataka power and in- 
fluencefor some time- He was himself young and inexperienced 
and could smooth down the situation only with the help of his 
maternal grandfather fthava-naga. The quarrels at the capital 
enabled the feudatories of outlying provinces to become inde¬ 
pendent* They also prevented Rodra-sena from sending help 
to Yaso-va rman II, the \ aka taka protege on the Ty ^h atr- 1 j:a 
throne t who was soon ousted by Rudra-daman IJ T who imme¬ 
diately assumed the title of Afit kJksih(UrQpu t indicative of inde¬ 
pendent status. Rudra-sena had to reconcile himself w ith these 
developments. With the help of his maternal grandfather 
Bhava-tiaga, he however soon managed to get an effective con¬ 
trol over the rest of his kingdom* Its southwestern part had 
however to be allowed to remain in the hands of his uncle 
Sarva-sena p whose descendants continued to rule in southern 
Berar and north-western Hyderabad till the end of the 5th 
century. Nothing Is heard of the remaining two imchs of 
Rudra-scna ; probably he overthrew them with the help of his 
maternal grandfather. 

Rudra-sena w*as thus eventually able to control die situation 
and once more establish tljc prestige of the Vakataka power. 
It is interesting to note that Samudra-gupta did not attack the 
Vaku takas* either during his Deccan expedition or when he 
penetrated into Central India and occupied the Saugor district 
of C d P. 1 He probably felt that the Vlfcatafcas would be useful 
allies and may have thought it prudent not to provoke an un¬ 
necessary conflict with them. The YlkafaJc* records assert 

f. If we auuinr, a U very probable, (hat Ssmudra-gupta reathtd Erin 
« Fadmivaa and Jhamj, or ru Svau^mbE, Chilrakuta and Jlwiut. rather 
fw hoini and JubUtpor*, the nceefcdty of hU c&nUfct with tht 
v&tairtda can be eJ imlnatcO. The bjt mentioned tenure U the inott diffi¬ 
cult of the three. 
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that their treasury, army and prestige were continuously on the 
Increase for a hundred years at the time of the accession of 
Priihvt-shena 1, the sort and successor oTRudra-wsna 1. VVe 
may, therefore, confidently conclude that no catastrophe like 
the defeat and death of the king on the battlefield had over¬ 
taken the Vakatakas by the middle of the 4th century a.d. 
Rudra-sena continued to rule down to e* 360 a*d* and wax 
successful in restoring, to a great extent, the prestige and 
power of his house, that had suffered considerably owing to 

die division of the empire that had been unwisely assented to 
by his grandfather* 1 

7. P&ITHVl-SHE^A I 

(f. 360 a.d, to (, 385 a.d.) 

Rudra-sena was succeeded by his son PpLhvbshena 1 in 

t 360 a.d. He may he presumed to have had a reign of about 
25 years, for in the Vakataka records he is often described as 
a patriarch, surrounded by sons and grandsons* 

The contemporary or PriLhvi-shena in the Bisim branch 
w.ts Vindhya-sciia, the son of Sarva-sena* The relation between 
the two houses had become fiiirly cordial by this time, TJie 
Baum branch probably recognised a nominal overlordship of 
the main family, while enjoying full internal autonomy* 1 * It 
was at one time held that it was Prithvl-shena I, who had 
annexed Kuntala or southern Maharashtra to the \akauka 
empire. The revised readings of the Ajanta inscription in 
cave XVI however show * that it was king Viivdhya-sena nf the 
Basim branch who was mainly responsible for this annexation. 
It is however very probable that lie received materia ambiance 
in this venture from Prithvi-shena ; otherwise it would be 


i. Sec anti. p. o ls „ Bi . * . 

a. 'Hie view that the Umkrv Bull type of ewcu M the cotiu of Rudra- 

K na is Liulcimbk; L-fiap, XV- 

a The k'infii arc icun making laod-franb Without the unction of ihfi 
rulert v£ Lh<r main bou* ; El. XX\% 137 ff. Thar reUtiona with the 
mien o* thr mam b rrnrtt were pmbsMy similar to ibo*e of the brunches 
Of Ibe Chakkv* and famili** la Gujarat and Andhrndeu 

*iih the naIcia'of ^c main hotn«. 

Hjdk At* S* No* i+r 
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difficult to explain how the riders of this main branch should 
have been described a 9 KwttotiiaS or lords of Kuntala in some 
literary worts. 

The identity of the Kuntala king defeated fay the Yakatikas 
cannot yet be satbihctoHly determined. It is usual to assume 
that he was a Kadamba ruler, most probably kingKanga- 
varman, who was ruling over Kuniala or northern Karnataka 
at this time. It is also possible, but not probable, that he may 
have been an ancestor of the R&ktraku(a king Avidhcya* who 
was ruling in ShoUpur district at the beginning of the sixth 
century a.d. The point, however, cannot be satisfactorily 
settled at present* --Vs a result of the conquest of Ktmtala* 
southern Maharashtra ms incorporated in the Vakataka 
kingdom. 

Tile power of the Western Kslmtrapas was at this time again 
eclipsed between 331 and 364 a.d. The Kshatrapa deliatle 
does not, however, seem to be the result of any effort made 
by the Vakatakas to reassert their overlordship over Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. As observed already, 1 its cause is still 
unknown. 

Two records found in Biighcikhand show 1 that a local king, 
named Vyaghraraja recognised the ovcrlnrdslup of Ppihvi- 
shena. It is very likely that this Ptkhvl-shena is Prilhvi-shena I 
and not Pfiihvi-shena II. a The records would thus show 
that Baghelkhand was under the VakipJta sphere of influence 
during ihe reign nf Prithvushena 1 * 

The conquest of KuntaU had increased the prestige of the 
VakatakaSj and the Gupta emperor Chandra-gupla II, who 

i T See Chap. ITT* pp» 57-56. 

A. Gan] icscdptioii, GIL III, N». 54 ; Nachne-khTalJii inscription* EI+ 

xm 

f. H W RWUK tfmf VyighKirij* of Khry record i h the Urficbi- 
niter -if thal name, ibem hn ovetl^nJ will l-e PrM^icija fl- This, 
however, M very improbable. All the Icuilufiw ^ between the Jumna nrtd 
the Narmada v»cfr undir Gupta pirrlufdal 1 h J 'in * ^6 A* n+ Even the 
J’mrfvrfljiakaf, who were the Western reighbmin of thr Urbchakalp** 
and thus nearer ii> ihe VakAiaka capital, ^ere a*ifcfiotM Inlying (ht Gupw 
•overeigmy- It U ikrtfoie very unp rouble rhm fTitbviihrp* could h*yr 
escrctaed Ma ovtTlordihip over ihe Urhchftfcalps kfn? VySghntr^|» m 
f . 465 a - D. 
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W*u ©qnlcmplatUig the overthrow of the Western Kshatrapas 
at this time, fill that it would facilitate hh task if he could 
secure a helpful ally on his southern flank, while his armies 
were operating in Malwn and Gujarat. He, therefurc s pro¬ 
posed a naatdmonial alliance to Frhhvi-shena by offering his 
daughter Prabhtva^guptii in m image to the Yalta taka crown 
prince R-idra-sena. The offisr was accepted by Frith vl-shepi 
and the marriage was celeb rated with great pomp, probably at 
Patalipntra, in e, 380 A.i>. a 

Pfithvt-shcna died about five years after the marriage 
in r. 583. 

8 , Rude a Sena n 


{r. 385 tor, 390 A,n,) 

Rudra-scna II ascended the throne in r. 385 a.u. He was 
under considerable influence of his illustrious father-in-law 
Chandra-gupla II, for we find him giving up his ancestral 
religion, Siiivism and becoming a Yaishnava like the latter. 

The Vakataka kingdom was in a prosperous condition at 
this time. It > treasury was full and its armies had secured 
victories in the south in recent times. The new king was a 
young and energetic man, and we may well presume that he 
may have heartily welcomed the plan of his father-in-Jaw to 
attack the Kdnirapas and even offered a willing co-operation 
to the military project, anticipating that a portion of the 
Ks In trap a kingdom would naturally fall to his own share* 
Unfortunately! however, before the plans could materialise 
Rudra-sena died suddenly in r. 390 a ^ at the premature age 
of about 30 after a short reign of five years. This unexpected 
calamity must have come as a great shock to both the royal 


l. A tiUnry iradittoa states, that Pra™a-seM II, the ycun^nt suti of this 
vmfifOt was spending his f-arly youth in the pundit* of pleasure m c 410 
A. » t uhil maternal Riandfotirr Chandra-gUpta n CduJci J*. r dled nijjt 
*' h * L ^ huadminUimion. Cf* JYfafcr triwiadm I 

3 %r tnrjArfd^ArFpff/j || Anhe time of ih c dt«2i otUauidri. 

gupia El in u 414 a. p. f hb graodton would be about as * hi* btith 
UieifEi ft may be r plated in o 31,0 a. D r n e wa, at !ea,i tbr ^cmd it 
pol jhc third of found einld of hi* 
be plftccd in t+ a. d. 
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Jhmilics ^nd ii mu y liave postponed the contemplated invasion 
of Gujarat by a few years* 

9 * Regency of PrabhAvatI-GuftA 
{c, 390 to r. 410 Am*) 

Soon after the bereavementp Cftandra-gtipia must have paid 
a visit of condolence to his daughter PrabhavaU-guptl. She 
was only about 25 at this time and had two sons, Divakara-sena 
and Damodara-sena^ 1 the former being about 5 years in age 
and the latter about 2. Chandra-gupta ad%isrd his daughter to 
assume the ieins of administration as regent for the minor king 
Divabfa«nip promising all help* military and administrative. 
She decided to follow the advice and began to rule as regent. 
She carried on the administration ably for a period or about 
twenty years with the valuable assistance of the officers that had 
deputed by her father from IPlfaliputra, 1 
In the Basim branch Vindhyasakti II w m \% the contemporary 
of Prabhavati-gupil at the time of her bereavement. He docs 
not seem to have offered any opposition to the administration 
of the regency. B-ing the eldest agnatic male in the Vakataka 
family, he may have felt naturally disappointed that he should 
not have been made regent for the minor king. But as Pra- 
bhavati-gupta had the solid backing of her mighty father, 
Vindhya£akii had to bow* down to the inevitable- The relations 
between the main Vakataka house and its Basim branch were 

1, Damodara-scoa taler as ratified the coronation name of Pravini-le»a 
as ihr time of hb accession. 'Ole expreiiion McMrcj o- RfamdsfO-t* i a-Pfa 
jtno-jtmtmi u*cd of Prabh£vaij.-gupsa ici [lie Rithsptif plaid dtti not show that 
ihc had then TWO lOnj 'living, DAin odarajena and Fravarwna. Had such 
been the case the order of the names in the compound Would tuggest thus 
Dj.m«,w£iir^-5c05 waj ihc elder cite and the titling kinp. The plates however 
were issued in tbe iqtb n^nat year of FTSimri-Tirns and not of DSniodafa- 
fena. It bp therefore, dear ibni Damodjiirn-jcfla is Identical Witt PravarA- 
aena. the latter being hi* corona ti-m {iriAuAdhr] tide. 

It it not unlikely that best:! DM tbe*e two lOns 1 Phabh \vati -jprpLi may 
have had a daughter or two, whole names are not [si confined m the recordl 
handed down to tis- 

Tbe Poona pfcalej of PcshhavatT-^jpla, which use ibr eastern Gupta 
Kripl and begin with ,lhe Gupta genealogy, imtead of ihe VakaEaka one, 
mate Ft fairly clear thu they were drafted by a Gupta filTker* imported 
from Palais putra. 
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fairly peaceful throughout the regency. 

It was during the regency of PrabhavaU-gupta that the 
Gupta conquest sjF Gujarat and Kathiawar was accordplished* 
and we m ay well presume that the dowager queen afforded all 
possible assistance to her illustrious father. There is, however, 
no direct evidence to support this conjecture. 

Ghandra-gripta II not only helped the regency adminis¬ 
tration by sending experts* but seem? to have also taken active 
interest 111 the training of his young grandsons. There is a 
literary tradition to the effect that the poem SetubanJAa was 
composed by king Frarara-sena of Kuntala soon after his 
accession and w.u later revised by Kalidasa. It is not unlikely 
that this great poet may have bred one cf the tutors appointed 
by Chandra-gupta to educate the Vifcataka princes. 1 

Prabhavaffgupta was destined to suffer one more tragic 
bereavement. Divakara-sena, her eldest son and the minor 
king r died sonn after the 13th year of her regency. 8 Tfus must 
have been a great blow to the dowager queen, for she must 
have b^en then looking eagerly to the day when she would be 
relieved of the onerous duties of administration. Damodara- 
Sena t her younger son T was installed on the throne* and Fra- 
bhavatl-gupta continued to he I he regent for another five or 
six y^ars. Eventually the regency terminated in c, 410 A D.„ 
when Damodara-sena took up the reins of administration* 
assuming the coronation name of Pravara-scna II, 

PrabhavatTgupt£ continued to live fur a long time after the 
termination of her regency. We find her making a gram in 
the 19th year of her son Prarara-serw/s reign. Four years later 
the sun 1 3 seen making a grant for the spiritual welfare both 
of himself and his mother in thl* and after life. 8 PrabhivatJ- 

*■ RAmflslrf-avimiji of Ramie k wia highly revered by ihe VSLaMfcas 
and Frahhtmft-gupti made her hit qrartt in Fl:i presence h h not Jikdv 
that KlhdaH \oa may I met vJnled Ranilek leVernl limn Ifi the ennir^nv 
ef hit yard* and their mother, and that it may have been during on< of 
lh« viliu thai the idea occurred to him to make ihk hill the ptocr uf Use 
«dle Of hi* Yakuba in the t? H 

Hewn iherei^nifiE ktns when PrabhflvMl-gupli issued her Potjtvy 
plate* in the 13 th year of her regency. 

3. EL XXII, IT. 
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gupta, therefore, seems ro have lived tor about 25 year* in her 
son's reign and died at the ripe age of about 75. 


10. PravaRa-SENA II \c. 410—r. +40 A.d ). 

At his accession in e. 410 a d., Pravara-scna was a youth of 
about 20. A literary tradition records that he spent the first 
lew years of hi* reign in the pursuits or the pleasures of youth- 
When, however, his illustrious grandfather died in 414 a.d., 
he must have assumed the full control of the administration. 
He may not have felt that the affair* of his government would 
be as safe in the hands of his maternal unde Kutmra-gupu I 
as in those of his grandfather. 

Nearly a dozen copperplates of Pravara-sena IT have been 
discovered so far ; neither they nor any later Vakaiaba re¬ 
cords refer to any military exploits of the new king. It is, 
therefore, clear that he had no military or territorial ambitions 
and was satisfied with the patrimony lie had inherited. He 
was a man of literary tastes and composed a Prakjit poem, 
named &<idWh, describing the exploits of Rama in the 
capture of Lanka. Rainasviimin of Ramiek was highly revered 
by his family, and it was but natural that Pravara-sena, wno 
was a Vaishnava, should have turned to the exploits of Rama, 
an incarnation of Vishpu, for the theme of his poem. 

Purika, situated somewhere in Bcrar or Western C. P, was 
the earliest Vakataka capital, as mentioned in the Pur anas. 
Later on it was shifted to Nandi-vardhana, which is most pro¬ 
bably Nagardhan (also spelt as Nandardhan ■ near Ramtck, 
about 13 miles north of Nagpur,* Pravara-scna, however, 
decided to found a new capital, to be named after him as 
Pravarapura. This city has not yet been satisfactorily Identi¬ 
fied. It has been suggested that it may be Pavanar in Wardha 
district, having a strong fort overlooking a river * If excava¬ 
tions or explorations lead to the discovery of any Vakataka 


i. See anii. p- toa, n. i, 

"Ihu city t* ftl*o identified with Nntidpur, 34 nsiltt north of >a?pur 
(JASB. XS XXIX, 13&J- 
3 - Ibid, 
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antiquities at this place, the theory may become generally 
acceptable. Headquarters were shifted to the new capital some¬ 
time after the lBth year of Pravara-sena’s reign (f. 430 a.d.) 

Tile evidence supplied by the place-names in the numerous 
charnrs of Pravara-sena makes it clear that the district of 
Amr.ioti, Ward ha, Betul, Chhindwara, Nagpur, Bhandant and 
Bulaghat were under the administration of the main branch of 
the Vakafaka dynasty. The same was probably the case with 
the remaining portions of C. P. and Khindesh. Southern 
Berar, north-western Hyderabad and southern Maharashtra 
ware under the administration of the rulers of the Basim branch 
of the Vakataka family. Curiously enough, the fiaslm contem¬ 
porary of Pravara-sena II was a ruler bearing the same name, 
who was also Pravara-sena II of his own branch. 

In c. 430 a.d,, Pravara-sena married his crown prince 
Narendra-setJ,'. to Ajitabhatjanki, a daughter of "a king of 
Kuntala. The identification of the family of this princess is 
not yet satisfactorily settled, but very probably she was a dau¬ 
ghter of the Kadamba king Kakustha-vamjiin, who is known to 
have married his daughters in Gupta and other royal families. 
Among the ‘oilier’ royal houses selected by him, the Vakataka 
family miy have b-en naturally included, for its prestige at this 
time was second only to that of the Guptas. This marriage may 
have put an end to the ill-feeling created between the two 
families by the Vakanaka conquest of southern Maharashtra. 

The 27th year is the last regnal year of Pravara-sena II 
known so far . 1 W c may, therefore, assume that he rilled for 
about 30 years and died in c. 440 a.d. 

11, NareN’dr \-Sfjma. 

(e. 4-10 to r. 460 a d.) 

Pravara-sena was succeeded by his son Narcndra-sena in 
c. 440 a.o. The Vikitaka records observe that ly; had to regain 
the tor tunes of Mi family, and that the sterling qualities which 
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he had inherited stood hint in goad stead in this connection. 
What the great calamity was from which the T s akiptkas suffered 
durijig the reign of the new king could not, however, be satis¬ 
factorily determined for a long time. The few known facts of 
liistory seemed to be presenting almost an insoluble pu/^Ie. 
Majority of scholars were inclined to assume that there was a 
long war of succession after the death of Fravara-sena II, and 
that Narendra-sma could eventually get the throne only after 
-defeating a rival brother and his son, who were believed to be 
mentioned in the fragmentary inscription of Cave XV l at 
Ajanta.* There wire considerable difficulties in establishing 
Uhis theory also, but it seemed that the known facts of history 
could be best explained by it. 

It has, however, been proved now 1 that the rulers men¬ 
tion cd in the Ajanta record do not belong t" die main branch 
of the Vikalaka family and that the minor king and his son 
Dev.i-sena need not be sandwiched between Narendra-sena and 
Frithvi-shena If. They in fact belong to the Barim branch, 
which had separated from the main stock, not at the death of 
Fravara-sena II In e* 4lO a but at the death of Pravara-sena I 
nearly a century earlier. 1 3 There Is no evidence to show that: 
-either D:;va-$ena or his father contested the throne of the main 
branch, and die war of succession, therefore, was not the cause 
of the misfortunes from which Xarcndra-scna suffered. 

The debacle, which temporarily overwhelmed the Vakil taka 
family in the reign of Narendra-sena, was the invasion of its 
dominions by the Na\a king BhavadaUa-vaiTnaUp ruling in 
Bastar state, A grant of tins king shows that he had succeeded 
1 in penetrating deep into the Yakataka. domimun and occupied 
Nandi vardhana T its erstwhile capital. 4 The precise time of 
tliis record Is not kno wn, but iis palaeography suggests that it 
would belong to the mjd<ffc of the 5th century a d,, which was 

1, ABQRI. \\ 3.3 fT; HIJ pp. too £L 

3* H*d. Ar- S, No* 14. 

3. Ef. XXVJ, 1411a* 
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just the time when Nareudra-sena was in the whirlpool of difll* 
cullies. The victory of BhavadaEm-varrdaii was a decisive one. 
We find him granting a village in Yeotmal district, situated m 
the very heart of the Vaklpka dominions. It is clear that 
BhavadatLwarntin succeeded, not only in defeating Marendra¬ 
se na but also in effectively occupying a part of his kingdnm. 
Aficr tliis great achieve me nt we find the conqueror repairing 10 
holy Frayiga, apparently as a thanksgiving pilgrimage. The 
victory of Bhavadatta-varman may be placed in e. 445 a.d. 

The N&las, however, were not in a position to occupy the 
Vakataka districts fur a long dine. Soon after the death of 
Bhavadatta^varman, Narendra-sena succeeded in d f iring them 
out. His victory was a decisive one T for he not only reoccupied 
all his territory^ hut carried the war into the enemy*! country, 
and captured and devastated that capital. Arthapad, the imrac* 
diate successor of Bharadatt^varmnn, was probably killed in the 
war and was succeeded by his brother Skanda-varmnn, who 
retrieved the far tunes of his family and re populated the 
capital 1 

It is very pmbable that Karendra sena received substantial 
help from the Kadamba relations of his queen in regaining his 
kingdom. Otherwise we cannot explain why Pfkhvi-shcna If, 
the son of Xatcndr.vscna, should have mentioned his maternal 
grandfather m the genealogy of his family. It does not seem 
that Kumiita-gupta I helped his grand-nephew in the hour of 
his calamity. By c 450 A,n. a wheti Narcnd ra-sena was in the 
thickest trouble, Kiimlra-gupta himself was tottering on his 
throne owing to the rising of the Ptishyamitras and the invasion 
of the Huraas. He could, therefore, have ill afforded to send 
any help, even if he were anxious to do so, 

Narendra-scna is described as the overlord of Malava In his 
son f s record. Did lie snatch it from^hc Guptas by siding wJth 
their enemies, the Pushyamkras ? This does not seem probable. 
HU hands were too full with the Na)i invasion and he would 
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certainly have been very reluctant to incur the enmity of h\s 
Gupta relations by making a common cause with their enemies. 
It appears that when tin; prospects of the Gupta emperor of re¬ 
establishing his authority m the distant provinces of I 115 empire 
seemed very remote Ln £ 4^5 3 the local feudatory in Malaya 
may have for some time transferred his allegiance to the Vaka* 
taka king Nareridra-seira, in the hope that he may assist him in 
maintaining his uWn poihiou in the troubled times. Wc should 
not forget in this connection that the prestige of the Vakiitokas 
had increased at this time by their overthrow of the Na|a power. 
Malawi, however, did not long remain under die ViM^aka 
sphere of influence,. for it came back under the Gupta over¬ 
lordship during the reign of Skatida gupta* 

The over lordship over Mekala and KoiaLa has also been 
ascribed to Narendra'Sena by his son. There is nothing Im¬ 
probable in this claim* He had smashed the power of the Nalas 
ruling in Ciiattisgarh and Bastar stale, and it is quite likely 
that he may have annexed a part of the territories, which bor¬ 
dered upon or were included in their kingdom. The Farivra- 
jakas and the Uchduika Spas however did not become Vakataka 
feudatories. 

The termination of Narendra sena’i reign may be placed 
c. 460 A4J* He was a fairly efficient ruler, for be not only 
retrieved the fortunes of his family, but eventually extended 
the boundaries of its kingdom by annexing a large part of the 
Naja kingdom. His relations with die kings of die Rasim branch 
were fairly cordial* 

12, FBJXHVl-SHEtfA IL 
{<. 460—c. 480 AhS.) 

Definite dates about the limits of the reign of Fpthvl-flhejia 
ore not known, but w*c may place it between c. 460 and c, 480 
A*U. with fair confidence, His contemporary in the Badm hranch 
was Deva-scna, who was more devoted to pleasures than to the 
pursuits of war* The relations between die two rulers were, 
therefore, cordial 
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Frithvi-shena, like lib Sillier, Imd not a smooth reign, Hb 
Bilaglmt plates tell us that he had to rescue the fortunes of 
Ills family iwicc, but do not enlighten us about the enemies 
whom he had to overcome, It h probable that Hie first of these 
occasions was the expuhion of the Maja invaders, in which he 
may have taken an active part during the reign of his lather ; 
in c. 450 he was a youth of about 20. The second occasion was 
probably an invasion of the Vakataba kingdom by die Tmi- 
kutaka king Dahrn-sem f ruling in southern Gujarat during 
€ r 445-475 a.ej. This ruler is known to have performed a 
Horse-sacTiSccp and ihc expansu n cf power suggested by it wa$ 
probably at the rust of the Viikatakas, who were his eastern 
neighbours. Pfithvbshena only regained his lost districts but 
was unable to smash the Traikutafca power ; fur ir continued to 
prosper and expand during the rdgn of Vyaghra-sena, the 
successor of Dahra*sena. 

No son of king FritlwI-sheria b known to have succeeded 
him. After his death wc find the leadership of the Vakataka 
family passing to king Hari-shena of the Basim branch, who is 
described in the Ajanta inscription as the conqueror of Kuntala, 
A van d p Lika, Ivo^ala, Kalinga, and Andhra countries. He could 
have made these conquests only by first securing the effective 
possession of the territories and resources of the kingdom of the 
main VikSfaka branch. We shall proceed to describe his career* 
but it will be convenient to preface it by a connected, though 
brief, history of the earlier rulers of die Basim branch* 

13. Basim Branch of the VAkATakas. 

SarViVsena, a younger son of the emperor Fravaia-sena 
founded the Basim branch in c+ 330 A^D. 1 Since Pravara-serUs 
had a long reign of 60 years, we may well presume that the reign 
of his son Sarva-seua, was probably a short one, terminating 
by r. 350 A.d* No events of his reign are known, but it is not 
unlikely that he and hb brothers may have tried to thwart the 
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accession of their young nephew, Rudra-scna It.* Vindhya-sena, 
the son and successor of Sarva-sena, bad a long reign of about 
fifty years. 5 He was an able and a millions ruler and annexed 
Kuntala (southern Maharashtra) to his patrimony, It is very 
probable that he may have received some help in this under* 
taking from Frith visherm I, the ruler of the main Vakataka 
branch. Vindbya-sena ruled over a fairly extensive kingdom 
including southern Berar. northern Hyderabad, and the districts 
of Nagar, Nosik, Poona and Sitim. His descendants continued 
to rule over most of this territory, probably professing a kind 
of nominal allegiance to the rulers of the parrot stock, 

\ indhyasakti II was succeeded by his sent Pravara-jenj II 
who had a short reign of about 15 years* (c, 400 to r. 415 a. D.}. 
Curiously enough, for about five years from c. 410 to e. 4J5 a.o. 
the rulers ol" both the main Vakataka line and its Easim branch, 
bore the same name. 

The name of the minor son of 8 years, who succeeded 
Pravara-sena at Basim in e. 415, has not been preserved in the 
fragmentary Ajanta record. We possess no information about 
the manner in which the administration was carried on during 
his minority. It is not unlikely that Pravara-scna U of the 
main branch may have acted as the regent ; this may have 
resulted in the amalgamation of the governments of the two 
lines for about ten years or so. 1 Fravara-sena handed over the 
administration to his Kasim cousin when he attained majority. 
He may |>e presumed to have continued to rule down to e. 455. 
He is praised in the Ajanta record for being a good ruler ; 
welfare of his subjects, rather than warfare with his neighbours, 
seems to have been his chief concern. It is, however, likely 
that he may have sent military aid to Narendra-sena, when he 

U Anif r pm 103. 

a, Hif Rajem plates Wcffc EBtlod in hu 3tih n-pial yr^ 

3. Hi 1 falhcr had rated for about 50 aiVi! he Waj succeeded by & 

KfP Who W« a minor Of E Venn H ha vtttiion. Heflcr the xeicn of 
FtaTini-*efia U very probably a short our, 

4- Thb will rapbta haw Pm-arcuicna H of the main line became- 
known m Iiterarv iradltlcua &j the rater of Kuril;cila. though it wn rbe 
Ejuim branch which had conquered ihc prawc and wu ruling o-ver itw 
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was trying to oust the NaU conqueror. The invasion of the 
XaJasdid not cause any appreciable disturbance in the kingdom 
t ,f the Rasim branch, but its ruler may have apprehended that 
his turn might come next and may therefore have offered 
help out of enlightened self-interest* 

The ‘nameless' king was succeeded by his ton Deva-setta 
in t. 455; he may be presumed to have continued to rule down 
to e 475 A O. He was a pleasure-loving ruler, but had the 
wisdom to entrust the administration to the care of an efficient 
minister named Hastibhoja, who was both able and popular* 
Devn-sciia was succeeded in c* 475 Aj>. by his son Hari- 
she na, who continued to rub down u> c* 510 a.d* Hari-shena 
w.is the most powerful ruler of the Basun branch. Soon after 
his accession, Pfitlivi-shena II of the main Vika taka family 
died. He cither left behind no son, or what is equally probable, 
the one who succeeded him was overthrown by Hari-shenn, 
Whatever may have been the real case, there is no doubt that 
the Basim ruler soon managed to get effective possession of the 
entire dominion of the main line 

He was, however, not satisfied with this achievement, for 
his Ajanta record claims that he conquered or extended his 
sphere of influence over Gujarat, MaUvn, southern Kosula, 
Andhra and Kumala provinces. 1 There is nothing improbable in 
the claim put forward. The Trnikutafca ruler Dhara-sena died 
hi e. -VS j a.d, N'o successor of his is known and Hari-shena may 
well have managed to get control over his kingdom at least for 
a short time. The conquest of Malava attributed to him was 
quite possible at the end of the 5th century, when it had 
slipped out of the hands of the Guptas after the death of 
Budha-gupta. Barbshcna may have succeeded m compelling 
the Varman family ruling in that province to transfer its 
allegiance to him, but probably for a short time only. South 
Kodda was under the rule of the Nit I as, who being afraid of the 
rising power of Hari-shena, may have thought it prudent to 
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acknowledge liii suzerainty, lest their kingdom should once hid re 
suffer from a hosiile invasion* Vikramendraj the contemporary 
Visit Qukundin king in Andhra country, had married his K>n 
Madhava-varman 1 to a Vakiipika princess who was probably 
a grani-daughtcr of king Hari-shepa* His court poet, there* 
fore, could have felt no objection in including him among his 
waiter's feudatories. 

The mother of Pjfuhvi-shega II (of the main house) was 
a Kuntula (KadambaJ princess, and if it is true that Marbshrna 
had superseded her son, it is not unlikely that the Litter may 
have Invoked the help of the Kad-imbas to regain his throne. 
This would have naturally caused a clash between Hari-shena 
and the Kunula power, which may have been glorified into a 
victory by the court poet of Hari-shtna, The Katfamba records 
do not disclose that kings Mrige£a and Ravi-varman, who were 
the contemporaries of Hari-shena* had ever suffered any serious 
defeat at the hands of any enemy. The defeat of the Ku_nlnLi 
king by Hari-shena, therefore, probably refers only to same 
frontier skirmishes between the Kadambas and the Vakltakas, 
in which the latter may have come out successful^ 

At the death of Harj-shenn in 4. 510 A^n. the Vfti(ika 
kingdom was at the zenith of its power and prestige. Practically 
the whole of Hyderabad state* Bomtwiy MahSrashfta, Berar t 
And most of G, P. were under tls direct administration, and 
northern Konkan, Gujarat, Mi lava, Ghatdsgarh and Andhra 
province were under its sphere of influence* The extent «jf the 
Vakitaka cm pile at this time was thus even greater than what it 
was during the reign of Svmrat Pravara-sena T. In Fact, no con¬ 
temporary kingdom was so extensive and powerful* Han-sbena 
must have been an able ruler, a skilful administrator, and a 
renowned general to render tins achievement possible* 


u Mahair-iibcpndhyaj a V. V. Miu<fai iu^c3(» lb at ihe Kufliala iin^l 
TcTcrral to La the VafcSUikfi records way have bckoizrd the FLiihitf 
family mentioned in ihe Paachmugipaili pbiles, AfiQRL XXV, 36^0. 
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14. The fall of the vAkATakas. 

Tlic Vlkiitaka empire, which was thus at the zenith of its 
glory at about 510 a.d., disappeared within less than forty years. 
Bye. 550 a. Q, the Chalukyas occupied the greater part of it. 
How this decline and disappearance Of die Vikntaka power took 
place is, however, still a mystery ; for the records of the 
Cnalukyas, who succeeded them as the overlords of the Deccan, 
do not disclose any conflict between them and the Vakatakas. 

It has been argued that the immediate cause of die dis¬ 
appearance of the VSkafakn power was the rise of a Rash^ra- 
kupi empirr, which ruled over the whole of Deccan during thp 
6 th century a.d . 1 It has, however, to be observed that diere is 
no evidence to prove that such a Rashtmkuta empire ever 
existed, anywhere except in die poetic imagination df the 10th 
century court poets of the laier Chalukyas. 8 The Clialukya 
records of the 6th century a.d., which describe in detail even 
the minor exploits of the earlier members of the dynasty, arc 
silent about their ever Imving overthrown any mighty Rashtra- 
kutt empire, diat stood between diem and the over lordship of 
the Deccan. Nor is there any evidence to show that the king 
Manankitof Gltattisgarh was a Rash train ta or that his grand¬ 
sons Jaya raja, Bhavishya and Avid hey a were ruling as mem' 
bers of a powerful Rashtrnkiita federation in Ko&da, Berar and 
southern Maliarashtrai and thereby dominating the whole of the 
Deccan. They were mere local feudatories. None of them was 
even known as a Rash(rakiita. It is only in the reign of Abhi- 
mauyti, a son of Bhavishya, that his family is described as a 
Rashtrakupi family ; that may have been probably due to his 
I laving recently won tliat office. 

We cannot thus attribute the decline of the Vakataka power 
to the sudden emergence of a Rashtrakuta empire at the beginning 
of the 6th century. Its real causes are, however, still unknown. 
\» successor of Hari-shena is so (hr known to us. We may. 
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however, assume that on his death he was succeeded by a son 
of his, who may he presumed to have ruled down to c> 530 a .d. 
The Vishnukundm kinyMadhava-varman I (c. 525 lo r. 570 a.d,) 
had married a Vlkifaka princess ; she may have been a daugh¬ 
ter of this ruler. 

In the reign of this king, the disintegration of the empire 
started apace. Chatlisgarh slipped from the Yakataka control 
and passed under the rule of Tivaradeva, a SomavaiMi Pandava 
king, who was ruling also over Chanda district. 1 In Malava 
and Northern CL F. Yatodhapnan of Mandsorc suddenly rose 
to power and assumed imperial tides by £■ 523 a.d. He proudly 
claims that the territories conquered neither by die Huims nor 
by the Guptas recognised his over lordship. These most probably 
were the northern districts of the Vakltaka dominions. The 
power of YaSodharaian did not last long, but the loss of these 
districts must have lowered the prestige of the Vakatakas* They 
were unable to re-establish their authority in them, for soon 
after the disappearance of Yasodharman, we find the Kajachuris 
rising to power in this area. In southern Maharishfra the 
Rishfrakupi king, named Avidheya, set up an independent 
principality* It a bo did not flourish long, but it is important 
to note that it was wiped out not by the Vakataltas but by tile 
Kadambas, In the east the Nalas once more became powerful 
and repudiated the Vakataka overiordship* 

The Yakataka empire thus disappeared by t, 540, because 
tlic Kadambas of Kanpltaka, the Kakchurb of Northern 
Maharashtra and the NaksofHastar state managed to absorb 
most of its territories during the weak rub of the successor (or 
successors) of Hari^hcna* Nose of these powers however suc¬ 
ceeded in building up an empire embracing the whole of 
the Deccan. Quite unexpectedly there arose a new ruling 
house in Karrjyilaka, that of the Chalukyas, which soon mana¬ 
ged to defeat every one of these powers and annex its territory* 
How this happened will be narrated in the next volume* 

1 * XXI h 15-23, Dr, D« R* Rbandarkar tiMm r er places ihh ruler 
in ihe 8th cenivry (Lii, p. 396?, See pp* 


CHAPTER VI 

TH E RISE OF THE GUPTAS 

Gupta families or clans existed in India from very early 
rimes. The i v»m« of official* ending in Gupta are found in the 
records of the Satav.thanas, and even a queen of Gupta family 
[Gupta samsodila) b referred to in an old Brahmi inscription. 
The well-known Bhariiut Pillar inscription of the Suhga period 
abo refers to the son of Rajan Vbadeva as Gotipula, indicating 
thereby that his queen Was a CaupU (i t., belonging to the 
Gupta clan), t The same surname, Cufi/mln, occurs in many 
other ancient records. 1 These instances show the,importance 
and antiquity of the Gupta family or clan. Whether there was 
one parent clan from which all others branched or there were 
different families, without any connection, who adopted this 
name at different times, cannot be determined with any degree 
of certainty. But the latter seems more probable in view of 
ilie wide spread of tlie name all over North India and tlie 
Deccan. 

iWc possess very little information regarding the early 
history of the Gupta family that was destined to raise the name 
to an imperial dignity. Practically all that is dtfmUlj known 
is contained in the conventional genealogical account given in 

several Gupta records.. According to this Samudra-gupta was 
"the son of the son’s son of the Maharaja, dir illustrious (Sri) 
Gupta ; the son's sou of the Maharaja, the i lustrious (Ai) 
Ghatotkacha ; the son of tlie MahdrijdJMraja, the illustrious 
(.fri) Chandra-gupta, and die daughter’s son of Lichchhavi 
( Lkhihhud-dauhitta) begotten on the MshSdm Kumaradevi”. 

This brief account not only gives die name* of the first three 
kings of tlie dynasty, but indirectly alio supplies very valuable 

i. For ihe inscription! referred IO, cf. Liidrr'* List, N«, I lO'i, 1 125- 
t,. 6*J. 52a, 94. A 'Am 19 F -7'- 44 s . 6G0-J. loia. In No- 6fii 
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Information about therein the first place, the contrast between 
the titles Abudja of the first two tings and the MaMWji- 
dhirSja of the third (and his successors) cannot but be regarded 
as deliberate, indicating a difference in rank and status, There 
nea be Little doubt, therefore, that Chandra-gupia was a more 
powerful king than his father and grandfather. The latter are 
generally regarded as feudatories, for it has been held that 
‘‘in the early Gupta and subsequent periods the title A/oAAJja 
was applied only to feudatories, not to independent sovereigns”- 
This view can, however, hardly be accepted as correct » Further, 
even assuming that they were feudatories* wc cannot say who 
was the paramount sovereign to whom they might have owed 
allegiance. We must, therefore, leave undecided the question 
whether the first two Gupta kings were really independent 
rulers or feudatory chieftains. 

The epithet Lkhthhani-daMlra (daughter’s son of the 
Lkhchhavi) applied to Samudra-gnpta in the Gupta records 
down to the latest period seems to suggest that the marriage of 
Chandra-gupu 1 with the Lkhchhavi (princess) Kumaradevt 
was an event of considerable importance. V. A. Smith ei- 
p rested the view that Kumandevl brought to her husband as 
her dowry valuable influence, which in the course of a few years 
secured to him a paramount position in Magadha and the 
neighbouring countries. 1 He even went so far as to suggest 
that ‘the Lichchhavis were masters of Pataliputra and Chandra- 
^ pta , by means of his matrimonial alliance, succeeded to the 
power previously held by his wife’s relatives. On the other 
hand Allan thinks that “the pride of the Guptas in their 
Lkhchhavi blood was protably due rather to the ancient 
Uncage of die Lichchhavri than to any material advantages 
-lined bv this allianceIt is to be remembered, however, 
ihm the (S- 20, 22) regards the Lfch- 
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and the vak Statu are sufficient ns pm' t that the ui!e . faharj 
‘necessarily indicate > feudatory «■*. 
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chhavi; as descendants of Vralya Kihairija , and Vratyas are 
defined as those who, not fulfilling their jacred duties, were 
excluded from the SSmttU As purity, in the orthodox sense, 
counted far more than the antiquity of a family in ancient 
times, it may be doubted whether the Guptas laid so much 
stress on their Lichchhavi descent merely for the sake of social 
prestige. It appears more probable, therefore, that the marriage 
alliance of Chandra-gupta I was highly important from a poli¬ 
tical rather than social point of view. , 

jThls view gains considerable strength if we carefully weigh 
the evidence of a class of coins (Pi, II, 7), which have “on the 
obverse the figures and names of Chandra'gupta and Kumira. 
devi, and on the reverse a goddess seated on a lion, along with 
the legend Lkhchhavayah (the Lichchhavis)." Mr, Allan’s 
contention that these were struck by Samtidra-gupta to com¬ 
memorate the marriage of his parents is hardly convincing. 
The dew, held by the old numismatists, that these coins were 
issued by Chan dra-gupta jointly with the Lichchhavis and their 
princess Kuroaradevi, who was hts consort, has been very ablv 
defended by Dr. Aiyangar and Dr. Altefcar. 1 Altckar has 
rightly deduced from these coins "that Kum&radevl was a queen 
by her own right, and the proud Lichchhavis, to whose stock 
she belonged, must have been anxious to retain their indivi¬ 
duality in the new imperial staic.’^ Indeed, it is difficult to 
offer any other reasonable explanation for the occurrence efthc 
name 'Uthchharsytih' on these coins. .The use of the tribal 
name in plum! number seems to imply that a vestige of the 
old republican constitution still persisted among the Uch- 
chhavis, but the position of Kumaradevi indicates something 
Like a hereditary monarchical constitution in actual practice. 
In any case, on the basis of the available evidence, we may 
reasonably assume that the marriage of Chandra-gupta and 
Ktimaradcvl ltd to the amalgamation of the Gupta principality 
with the Lichchhavi state, and the epithet Lithckhati-daMm 
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wjs deliberately given to Sarruidra-jupti to emphasise his right 
of succession to tin? dual monarchy.' 

So far we are on tolerably sure grounds, i But the location 
of the two states Is a matter of consider able difficulty. Both 
the Gupta and the Lichchhavi kingdoms have been located by 
different scholars in Magadha, with Patalipuira as capital, but 
these views ate not supported by any positive evidence. Some 
light is thrown on this question by I-tsing. This Chinese 
pilgrim, who travelled in India during the period 671-695 
refers to a king Sri-Gupta (Chi-li-kl-to) as having built a temple 
for idle Chinese priests and granted twenty-four villages as an 
endowment lor its maintenance. This temple, known as the 
“Temple of China", was situated close to a sanctuary called 
Mi -li-kia-si-km-po*no which was about forty Jg'flJior to the east 
of Mal-uula, fidlowing the course of die Ganges.t Allan pro¬ 
posed to identify this king Sri-Gupta with Gupta, die founder 
of the Gupta dynasty. 1 v Unfortunately, this identification is 
by no means certain. For I-tsing places Sri-Gupta about 'five 
hundred years before his time 1 , whereas the founder of the 
Gupta dynasty cannot be placed more than fqur hundred years 
before he wrote. Allan does not uke this as a serious objection 
against the proposed identification in View ©l the “lapse of 
time and the fact that the Chinese pilgrim gives the statement 
on the authority of a tradition handed down frem ancient times 
by old men ” While there is a great deal or force in this 
argument, l the chronological difficulty cannot be altogether 
ignored, and die identification of I-tsing's Sri-Gupta with the 
founder of the Gupta dynasty, althnugh highly probable, cannot 
be regarded as absolutely certain f, We may, however, accept 
it as a provisional hypothesis and re yard the original kingdom 
of Gupta as having comprised a portion of Bengal,* ^ 

I As regards the Lichchhavis, they are known to have been 
settled in VaMatf (modern Basarh in Mtezafiarpur district) in 
the time of Gautama Buddha, and, though conquered by Ajiita- 
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iilru, they continued as an important clan* as shown by refer¬ 
ences in KaufOya’s Artkaiastm and Aianu Smnti* The Liehchha- 
vts founded a kingdom in Nepal probably as early as die first 
or second century ajx Whether they still continued to occupy 
VdH&U and the neighbouring region is not definitely known, but 
it is not unlikely* for reference to Ncpala in Samudra-gupta's 
inscription proves that it was different from the Lkhehhavi king- 
dim which ht had iiihenied from his mother, ^Ou the whole, 
as in the case of the Guptas* although nothing is definitely 
known, the Lkhchh&vj kingdom of KumaradevI may be pro¬ 
visionally located in North Bihar with VaiSah as its centre- s 
j it is very likely that the Guptas and Lichthhavis ruled over 
two contiguous states which were amalgamated by the marriage 
of Cliandm-gupta and Kumaradevi, In view of what has been 
said above, we may regard a portion of North and West Bengal 
a.i forming a part of the Gupta territory* and North Bihar as 
that of the Lkhclihavis* r We do not know how fir the former 
extended towards the west and the latter towards the south, 
but it seems probable that a considerable part of Bihar and 
Northern and Western Bengal was included in the joint 
kingdom. Beyond this it is impossible to say any tiling more 
even with a tolerable degree of plausibility. 

A strict and literal interpretation of the expression ‘five 
hundied years** m the passage of I-tslng T would go to establish 
the rule of a king Sri-Gupta (or Gupta with honorific Sri ? as 
h the case with the founder of the Gupta family) in Bengal 
in the last quarter of the second century 4 a-O* Even if such a 
king really existed* we do not know his relationship, if any* 
with his namesake who flourished about a century later r A 
daughter of Chandra-gupta n, married to a Vakiiaka prince, 
is said to have belonged to Dhtirana gotra which must conse¬ 
quently haw been the go fra of the Gupta family, It has been 
suggested from this that they may have been related to queen 
DhirinI, the chief consort of Agnimhra . 1 But tins is highly 
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problematical On the whole it is impossible, at the present 
state of out knowledge, to say anything about die antecedents 
of the royal firmly founded by MahUrjjti Gupta, Reference 
may be made in this connection to two scab, one with the 
legend Gulatja (in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit) and the other 
with the Sanskrit legend “Srigupt&ija**. 1 Both of these, or at 
least the latter, might belong to the founder of the Gupta 
family, but this is by no means certain. 

^The third king Chandra-gupta I is undoubtedly the first 
powerful king of the family who extended its powgr&nd prestige 
to a considerable extent, Bui beyond his marriage with the 
Lichehhavi princess, and the assumption of the title Afdtirfijfr 
dkirdja i, we hardly possess any definite informatfrm about him r 
It Is generally assumed that he founded a new era, dating from 
bis coronation*, which took place on December 20, 318 A. or 
February 26, 320 a t d., according to different calculations of the 
exact epoch of die Gupta Era,- But tlicre is nothing lo prove 
definitely that it was he who founded this era. It merely rests 
on the belief that lie was a very powerful king and hi* two pre¬ 
decessors were too insignificant to found an era* Sofh tlicse 
assumptions are highly probable but lack convincing proof,/ 
L At the same time we should not lose sight of Ibe possibility that 
the era commemorates the accession of Samudra-gupta who 
is definitely known to have established a vast empire. This 
theory finds support in die two c opper*plate grants of Samudra- 
gupta found at Nabinda and Gaya and dated respectively in the 
years 5 and $ + The genuineness of these two plates is certainly 
not above suspicion, but it is difficult to assert positively that 
at least the first of these is a forged one. 1 , If, therefore* we 
believe that it was issued in year 5 of Samudr.i gupta, it would 
be more reasonable to regard die Gupta era a* commemorating 
the year of Samudra-gupts^s accession, rather than that of his 
father. ' In any case we should not forget that the almost 
unanimously accepted view ihat Chari dra-gupta I founded the 
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Guptn era 15 at best a reasonable and probable hypothesis, but 
by no means an established fact. \ 

It is difficult to form an, exact idea of the extent of the 
Gupta kingdom under Ghandra-gupia L It almost certainly 
included the greater part of Bihar and also very probably a 
portion of U,P, and Bengal, But any attempt to define it 
more precisely it beset with difficulties. (See Appendix), 

The foregoing discussion would make it clear that we possess 
very little definite information regarding the origin and early 
history of the Guptas, It would be idle to speculate fiirtlicr 
on this subject until more facts come to light* It has been 
suggested that Chandra-gupta I liberated “the people of 
Mag&dha from the thraldom of the hated Scythian foreigner. 11 
The history of the Kushanas has l*ecn dealt with in a + prceeding 
chapter, and there is not a particle of positive evidence to 
support the view that Chandra-gupta I 41 'simply drove out the 
Scythians and gave independence to the province of Magadha 
after three centuries of subjection and foreign oppression”, 3 
Such speculations are useless, 1 and for die present we may sum 
up the position somewhat as Follows :— 

Towards the close of the third and the beginning of the 
fourth century a.q. there was no paramount political power in 
Northern India,-and It presented the spectacle which usually 
follows the disintegration of an empire. The whole country 
was divided into a number of independent states both monar¬ 
chical and nan-monarchical. Two of these in Eastern India, 
pjc^lfhe lachchhavi slate and die principality founded by Gupta, 
were united by a marriage a^iancc, and Chsifidra-gupui I, 

1 * MO. pp- 3, 5- 

3. jiiyasuiPj j*eoiistrat|!flfi [ABORl. XII, 5.0 : JBQBS- XIX* 113) of 

ibe flriijifl nitd rally huiory of lh:c Guptas, on the bwij of the drama 
though supported by some {JBQRS, XXI, j XXIt, 
afg) has been justly rejected by itsalt cither srbolim- {Alyangar Cm!M. fe/. 
pp, 3,5q-^2 ; lC\ IX, too ; mil. Xiv , 58s ; Tfaifnett Cemm r Vpl* p, i 15 ; 
jAIikS. Vl, 139I. Stilt mftre illusory is a recent attrjnpi {J&RS, XXX, tf 
\o write the Lupin liblory ip detail wllh the help of a passage in 
J hpiimaJ’teafla, wbkh U a palpable modem forgery \fHQ_. XX, 545).. It u 
retiposiibk 10 lake all these views seriously and notice sbdM in a amber histori¬ 
cal work* 
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grandson of Gupta and son of Ghatoikacba, ruled over a 
powerful kingdom which probably included not only the mo¬ 
dern province of Bihar but aljj parts of V, P- and Bengal. He 
signalised his increased power and prestige by changing the 
tide MoharajL I used by his Either and grandfather for the higher 
imperial tide M&hdrdjddhirdja, and probably e iho by founding 
an era, j 

It is a pity that nothing h known of the heroic deeds by 
which Chandra-gupta paved the way for ihe future greatness 
of his kingdom. But one of hb last acts, which perliaps con¬ 
tributed more than anything else in this direction, was the 
selection of hb son Samuil ra-gupia ns his successor, who built 
on the foundation, so well hud by him, a noble structure that 
has immortal bed his family. 


APPENDIX 

The extent of the kingdom of Ckandra-gupta l 

^The idea that Ghandra-guptaV dominions comprised Saketa 
(Gudh), Prayaga (Allahabad) and Magadha (South Bihar) is 
widely accepted. It rests upon a Puranic verse which is restored 
as follows by Pargiter ; ,n 

Aim-G&tigQ Prapdgam zhii S&kttam \Ingndhaitn fat ha | 

Eixn janapadSn amdn bhtkshyanU Gmpia-z&thiQj&h ]! 

He translates it as follows : — "Kings born of die Gupta race 
will enjoy all these territories, namely, along the Ganges 
Prayaga, Saketa and the Mag,id has.” Tlie expression amfr 
Gangd (along the Ganges) is somewhat vague, and may be 
connected with the next word to mean all the territories along 
the Ganges, from its mouth to Prayaga, Some have taken it 
as a qualifying epithet to the three other place-names, hut then 
Saketa can hardly be regarded as a territory along die Ganges. 
But this is not alL Some Puranic texts substitute *Gupi4' 
GvJtja* *Saptn* or 1 MamdMxjajah * for * Gupfa-ramajdk T of the 
above passage. The corresponding prose passage is I'tshftu is 
^Am-Gangd Fraydgam M5g&dhd Guptill-tha bh$kshy<mli 11 M., the 
territory along the Ganges (up to) Prayaga will be enjoyed by 
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the people of \ [agad ha and die Guptas. 1 This considerably 
modifies the extent of the; Gupia kingdom. 

These discrepancies render it a difficult task to reconstrue 
from die Puranic passage the extent of territory ruled over by 
the Guptas. Bui many scholars go even further and identify 
the territories* as enunciated in Fargiiet’s emended text, as those 
or Cbandra-gupla 1, It should be remembered that the passage 
in the Purana is followed by a description of other kingdoms, 
and at least two individual rulers are mentioned. In the par¬ 
ticular passage the Guptas, m plural number, arc described as 
the rulers. It is prima facie unreasonable* therefore, to think 
dial the author of the passage had specifically the kingdom of 
Chandra-gupta I in view. Even taking the extended territory 
of the emended text nf Pargitcr, it may describe equally well 
the territory of Chamlm-gupta 1 or that of Samudra-gupta at 
a certain stage of hU victorious career* Some have even taken 
it as the Gupta dominions in the period of decline after Skancla- 
gupta. In any case, considering the various difficulties of 
interpretation and uncertainties in the texts, it is hardly justified 
to assign too great an importance to the Purai>ic passage, and 
far Jess to rely upon it in deducing die extent of territory ruled 
over by Chandnt-gnpta I. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 

h Sources of History 

With the accession of Saniudra-gupta our knowledge of the 
political history becomes fuller and more precise. This is due 
to 3 large number of records p engraved on stone and copper 
during the reigns of this monarch and his successors, which 
have been found all over Northern India from Bengal to Ka- 
thiEiwar. It has Ixtcomc possible with their help to reconstruct 
the chronology and the main outline of the history of the 
Guptas with a tolerable degree of certainty. 

Or Samudra-gupta himself we possess two records on stone 
and two on copper (Nos, 1-4), 1 The first two bear no dates, 
but the others are dated respectively in years 5 and 9- The 
genuineness of these two dated copper-plate charters has been 
doubted by many, but io far at least as the first of them h con¬ 
cerned, grounds for this opinion, as stated above* are certainly 
very inadequate. 

The inscriptions engraved on the Akika Pillar at Allahabad 
(No. 3) is by far the most important record not only of Eamudra- 
gupta, but also of the whole Gupta series. It describes the 
political condition of India and ihr achievements and persona¬ 
lity of Samudra-grjpta with such fullness of details as is not to 
be found in the record of any other king of Northern India, 
with the single exception of Atoka* It forms otir principal, and 
almost the only, source of information about the history of 
Samudra-gupta and as such requires careful study. 

This long royal prahuti (eulogy} of 33 lines was composed 
by Harishena, who held various important offices in the state. 
Although Fleet held that the record was incised after the death 
of Samudra-gupta, Uverc are no adequate grounds against the 

i. The figures within brackets refer to the K=ri*J number in the Lm of 
Gupta Inscriptions fciven In the Oibhography sn the end of tfie volume. 
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natural assumption that it was set up during the life-time of 
the great emperor, 

2. SamODRA-GUFTA'S ACCESSION. 

The fourth verse of this inscription refers to a memorable 
scene m the court of Chandra-gupta. I. We arc told that, in 
tlie presence of a full assembly in ihe open Durbar f the ting 
embraced his son Samudra-gupta, and overcome with emotion, 
with the hairs of his body standing erect, said, with tears in 
his eyes : <f Thou art worthy,, rule this whole world”. The poet 
adds that while this declaration caused the jay (lit. made them 
heave a sigh of relief) of the cour tiers it caused heart¬ 

burning among others of equal birth, who looked with sad 
faces at Samudia gupia, the fortunate winner of the prize. 

It h generally assumed that the above verse refers to the 
selection of Samudra-gupta as heir-apparent by Chandra-gupta, 
But literally interpreted the passage would rather imply that 
Chandra-gupta I formally renounced the throne and anointed 
his son as king. It may, no doubt, he argued that the poet’* 
dramatic account was a bit exaggerated, and the words pm in 
the mouth of the king were to refer to future events* But the 
emotion of the Ling, so vividly described, suits more with his ab¬ 
dication and final leave-taking than merely a formal announce¬ 
ment of his successor. On the other hand i the attitude of the 
king and the tense atmosphere prevailing in the Court might 
have been due to special circumstances which invested the 
selection of the heir-apparent with an extraordinary interest. 
The possibility of this is hinted at by the opposite reactions of 
the royal announcement on tile courtiers and 1 others of equal 
birth 1 , it clearly implies that other princes of the royal blood 
had coveted the throne and these contending claims for suc¬ 
cession ^vere exciting the public, and per Imps even disturbing 
the political life. In order to put a slop to all dangers for the 
present and future, die king, perhaps in the presence of all, 
nominated Samudra gupia as his successor. But the view that 
Chan dra-gupta 1 abdicated the throne in favour of his son 
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Samndra-gupta is also not unlikely and is probably hinted at 
even in Ins, No. 4, 

The fact that die court-official Harishena referred to this 
incident, with clear emphasis on the displeasure of Tival princes, 
although it happened long ago t may not unreasonably be taken 
to imply that it contains allusions to an historical event attended 
by important consequences- It has accordingly been suggested 
that Samudra-gupta's brothers rebelled against him, and put 
Kucha, die eldest* on the throne, 1 This ruler is known to us 
only from coins which bear such a close resemblance to those 
of Samudra-gupta, that almost all numismatists have identified 
the two. Allan even suggests that A ‘Kaeha was the ordinal 
name of the emperor and that he took tilt name Satnudra* 
gupta in allusion to his conquests’^ This however, by no 
men ns certain, and we shall have occasion to discuss another 
probable identification* But even if Kacha be not identical 
with Samudra gupia die re is nothing to support the view that 
he headed a rebellion against the latter. It is perhaps possible 
to detect some reference to the political disturbance at the 
beginning of the reign of Samudra-gupta in the fragmentary 
verses (5 and 6) which describe how some were attracted tn 
him by his extraordinary deeds of valour, and others submitted 
after being afflicted by his prowess. But the precise implications 
of these vague tt mems are unknown at present, 

3, Samudra-Guftvs conquests 

The Allahabad inscription gives a very detailed account of 
the conquests of Samudra-gupta, It not only refers in a gene* 
ral way to the eraperor*s skill in a hundred battles which left 
scars of wounds all over hb body, but mentions specifically the 
enemies with whom he Fought, 

The seventh verse refers to important military achievements 
of Saumdra-gupLa, but we are unable to understand the full 

1. ABQRf. TX, 83, V. A, Ssuii h alio Formerly held lbs view dim 
KjlU was iii all probability the brother mid oredeccswir of Saiiiiidra-cuma 
iJFAS. 18^3. p. B7). 
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implication* as part of the verse is lost. Mention is first made 
of his complete victory over two rulers named Adtyota and 
Nag&sena, and a ihird r belonging to tile family of' die Rotas, 
This is followed by a statement that he took his pleasure at die 
city called Fushpa. The Imam* caused by the peeling off of 
the surface of the stone in this purl of the record t leaves us in 
the dark about the connection between these events* but the 
construction of die sentence makes it very likely that Samudra* 
gupta s victory over the kings, at least the third one* is closely 
connected with his visit to the city called Push pa. In other 
words* it was probably the victory over one, or all of them, that 
enabled him to take possession of the city. 

Bath Achyuta and iNagasena are named later in the record 
along with o ther kings as having been determinated by Bamtidia- 
gupta- Whether this result was achieved by the campaign we 
are discussing* or by others at a later date* cannot be definitely 
decided, but the former appears more probable, in view of the 
me of the word umwlya (to uproot) about diem, Achyuta pro¬ 
bably ruled in Ahichehhatra (near Bareilly) and Nigasenn 
probably belonged to the Naga royal family of Padmavad 
(Padam Pawaya, 25 miles north-east of Narwar, in Gwalior 
State). As to the Kolas* coins bearing the name have been 
found in E. Punjab and Delhi* and they probably ruled in the 
Upper Gangetic valley. In view of the location of these king, 
doms, it may be held that the city which Samudra-gupta took 
possession of after his great victory, was Kanyakubja, which 
was called Pushpnpura in ancient times. 

Pushpapura was, however, also a well-known name of Pa ta¬ 
lipot ra, which is generally supposed to have been the capital 
of Samudnt-guptaj and it is just possible that the poet refers 
to the triumphal entry" of Samudra-gupta into his own capital 
after his brilliant military campaign. But it has been held by 
some that Achyuta* NSgasena and other kings attacked him in 
Patalipuira, and the new kiiig had to fight in Jus own capital 
against a confederacy of kings that challenged his accession. 1 

i. JIH+ VI, SiippL, pp. 24, ay, 37. 
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Others tuivc held that the Kotss were ut that. time ruling over 
Pataliputra and it to by defeating them that Samudra*giiplat 
seized the city.* But there is no positive evidence in support 
of any of these views* Pushpapura may denote Patatiputra* 
but then we can hardly be definite about its connection wklfc 
Samudra gupta 1 * victor)' over the three kings named above. 

After this account of the first military campaign of Samudra- 
gupta follows a long list of kings* stares and peoples who we re 
conquered by him and acknowledged his suzerainty. These 
are clearly divided into four categories, and the relation of each 
withSamudra gupta b described in different terms. 

The first category'includes twelve stales of Dakshinnpallia 
(Deccan and South India) with the names of their rulers who 
were defeated and captured ¥ and then liberated. 

The second category'contains the names of nine rulers or 
Aryavarta (jNbnhem India) who were violently ex terminated. 
Here we must presume that their kingdoms were annexed to 
the dominions of Sarrtudra-gupia. 

To the third category belong the rulers of five kingdoms, 
expressly referred to as frontier chiefs, and nine tribal slates,, 
who “paid taxes* obeyed orders and performed obeisance ia 
person to the great emperor/ 11 

Before describing the fourth category which requires a more- 
detailed treatment on account of difficulties in interpretation* 
we may try to form an estimate of the empire of Sam Lid ra- 
gupta on the basin of Hs relation with the states described sr> 
fai- + k is obvious that the dominions* directly ruled over by 
Samudra^gupta, indtided, in addition to the ancestral terri¬ 
tories inherited by hlm t those of the rulers included in the 
second category. Thb is proved not only by the word ‘extern 
urinated* used in respect of these kings* but also by the fact 
that they are named without their kingdoms, unlike the Souiii 
Indian rulers in category I. Evidently these states are not 
named as they no longer rxistcd as separate units. But how- 
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.soever that, may be explained, the omission of their names 
renders it difficult to localise the nine kings whose dominions 
were incorporated in the Gupta Empire, 1 Of them GanapaU- 
■raga was probably the Naga king of Mathura, 1 and Chandra- 
vjiman may be identified with the king of that name whose 
record has been found at Susunia in Bunkum district, Bengal, 
Two others, Achyuta and Nagawmt, have been discussed 
above. The dominions of the remaining live trie Rudradeva, 
Mi til a, Nagadatta, Nandin and Bnla-varman cannot be located 
At present. The Identification of tile four states would show 
tim Samudra-gupta’s dominions included the greater part, if 
not the whole, of U. P., a portion of Central India, and at 
least the south-western part of Bengal. 

The states in the third category also supply indirect testi¬ 
mony to the extent of the territories which were directly under 
She rule of Samtidra-gupta, As the five kingdoms in this eatr- 
g>ry are specifically referred to as frontier-states, it maybe 
safely presumed that they bordered on the dominions directly 
under the sway of the great emperor. Three of these, ci;. 
Samatata, Kamarupa and Nepala, are well known, correspon¬ 
ding respectively to South-east Bengal, Upper Assam and 
Nepal, The fourth, Davaka, was probably situated in Nowgong 
district in Assam.* The fifth, Kartppura, has been identified 
with KarUrpur in Jalandhar District, and according «? some 
it even comprised the territory of the Katuria Raj of Ruroaon, 


. Identification* of ting* and state* mentioned in the AtbJijbod In*, 
have been discussed ill detail by V. A* Smith tjWAS. pp. 8j _ ff), 

Dr. D.R. Bhatsdarknr (IHQ I, a s i CT) and Dr. H.C. lUychou dhoti IFHAI* 
—n, 440 ffi. The view* in the teK, untea otherwise Hated, are based uO 
ihdr wriUPOT, to vvhicS reference may be made tor the grrund, on which 
ihe proposed identifieslions are made and ■!» ft' other probable ideflli- 
Ikationi Cf. alio J/ff- VI. Suppl., p. 27 for some new «u55c*titan which 
ajc, however, vary problematical. 

2. BhanHurkar Incites G snaps ti-nAgS T i tinedctn in Vidiii Although 
Bbandarkor doer not mention it. ihe existence of a Naga How of M-itluui, 
tike tJut of Vithia. is attested to by ihe Puripas. Dr. Alrekai found 
hundred) id GanAp&ti'l reins in Mathura, while only a few corns have been 
found at VhliiiL It it, therefore, more likely that he ruled in Mathura, 

3., Barm, B:r'r cj Kan\aropa, p. 4*. There is a place still called 

Dob -la in the valley of the Kapili and [lie Jumna rivet* it) NoWgong district 
,'Jati.n. Alim /Jr-. Sont% I. H 'S- V, 14-57)- 
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Carhw-it and Rohilkhand* Some have# however, identified it 
with Kahror, between Multan and Lohni. 1 

Among the tribes whose states were also presumably on or 
near the frontier, the Ma lavas, AiJunayanajj Yaudheyas and 
Madralas form the first group. The M3kvat settled in various 
localities in Western India after haring migrated from the 
Punjab where they had fought with Alexander on the banks of 
the lower Ravi. At the time of Samudra-gupta they probably 
occupied Me war* Torik and adjoining regions of 5, E, Rajpu* 
(ana. The Ymidheyas inhabited the territory still known as 
joluyabar* along both banks of (lie Sutlej on the border of the 
Bahawalpur state, but their dominions at one time extended 
almost up to Kangra in the north, Shaharanpur in the cast 
und Bharatpur in the south. The Madrakas occupied the terri* 
tory between the Ravi and the Ghenab, round modem Siulkot, 
which represents their aneieut capital city Sakaku The terrh 
lory of the Arjunayanas cannot be located with certainty, but 
if the group Makra-Arju^ has been 

named in the record in geographical order, aji is generally 
believed, the country of the Aijunlyanas may be placed bet- 
ween Bharat pur and Eastern Raj pu tana, somewhere near 
Jaipur, 

The location of the other group of five tribes vis. the 
Ahhiras Prarjunas, SanakanTkas, Klkas and Kharaparikas Is 
somewhat uncertain. The Abj liras had their main settlement 
in W. Rajputana which h called Abiria in ihc Periplus, and 
ut love record of Abhira chiefs both in this part as well as in 
Maharashtra, But they had another settlement in Central 
India, 'which wai called after them Ahirwara, between Bhilsa 
and JhansL This was probably the state referred to in the 
Allahabad record. 

As regard* the SanaiinlLis, a feudatory chief or this tribe 
recorded hi* gift on a Vaishnava cave temple at Udayagiri, a 
well-known hj(J about two miles to the north west of Bhilsj, 

i. JR. 4 S. iBgB, pp, i[)3-g9 : jm. XrV', 30, 
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during tht reign of Chimdra‘gupm II (Ins. No. 6'. It may 
be, therefore, surmised that the Sanakmrikas lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ofBhiUa, but it would be too much to presume that 
they held the province of Vidisa, 1 

Ka'tapur, a village about 20 miles north or Bhilsa, has been 
identified as the ancient seat of tile Katas * while the Khara- 
parjh. Have been located in the Damoh district in C. P. But 
these identifications cannot be regarded ascertain. 

According to the idenufications proposed above this second 
group of tribes tided over territories to die north and east of 
Bhilsa. If the tribes in this group have also been named in 
geographical order, the Frarjunas, about whom nothing is 
known, may be located to the north of Bhilsa, and in any case 
they probably did not live very far from tliis city. 

It may be noted in passing that the Sanaiamka feudatory 
cliief of Chandr.i-gupia tl, as well as his Father and grand¬ 
father, bore the title Maharaja, indicating that the Sanakanibas, 
and probably other tribes in this group, were not tribal re¬ 
publics, as is generally supposed, but ware ruled by hereditary 
chiefs. 

If wj now consider the position of those stat es in the third 
category whose identification is more or less certain, and regard 
them all as situated on the frontier, we may form a fairly ac¬ 
curate idea of the extent of the territory under the direct rule 
of Samudra-gupta- In the east it included die whole of Bengal, 
excepting its south-eastern part. Its northern boundary ran 
along the foothill of die Himalayas. In the west it extended 
up to the Punjab and probably included its eastern districts, 
between Lahore and KurnaL From tire Inst named town the 
boundary followed the Jumna river up to its junction with the 
Chnmbal, and thence along an imaginary line passing by the 
west of Narwar almost due south to briti. Itit. No. 4 defi¬ 
nitely piovcs that Eran, in Saugor district, C, P., about 

i, Ttui view or Df. BhaiuTaxkaf k inconsliteni with bia Eden rifka (ion 
of CaiinpiilT-n&Sja in a king of VldEU, 

3j jBQRS. XVIII, 
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50 miles to the N. N. E r of BMlsa was included in the dntnl- 
mans of Samudra-gupta* 

TJie southern boundary ran from Eran to Jufebulporc and 
thence along the Vindhva range. This may be inferred from 
tile statement In the Allahabad inscription that Samtidra gupta 
made all the Apavikarajas u* y kings of the forest countries to 
become his servants.. In two inscriptions in Baghclkhnnd, dated 
in the years 199 and 209 of the Gupta era, king Hastin is said 
to have ruled over palUh together wish the eighteen forest 
kingdoms (afioBtnfjfvd} ¥ These were therefore contiguous to 
Dabhila which denoted the territory round jubbulpore. The 
eighteen forest kingdoms may thus be taken to have denoted 
the hilly tracts* full of dense forest, that extended further to¬ 
wards the east, across die whole of Chota Nagpur* 

The conquest of these hilly state undoubtedly facilitated 
(lie campaign of Samudra-gupia against dir twelve kings of 
Dakshinapatha mentioned in category I. These are Mahendra 
of Kosala, Vyagh rarija of Ma hakan Lara r Mu ntaraja, of KatiraU 
(Keral a), Mahctidragiri 1, of Pish pipin'*, Svamidatta of Kottnni, 
Damatia of Eranclapalia^ Vkhnugopa of Kahchi, NilarOja of 
Avamukta, Hasti-varman of Verigl^ Ugrasena of PHakka^ Ku- 
vera of Dcvartshira and Dhatiaiijaya of Kusthalapurn. Among 
these Vishnugopa must have bceu a king of the well-known 
Faltava dynasty,* and Hasti-varman was almost certainly the 
kins °f the Salanklyana dynasty whose record hiri been found 
at Feddavegi. The remaining kbgs are not known from any 
either source I but we are better informed about the location of 
the kingdoms named. Of these Kosala undoubtedly denotes 
Dakshina-kolaLa (South Kosala) comprising the districts of 
Bilaspur, Raipur and Samba [pur* Pishtapura is modern Pitha- 

Fleet took The name of the king to be limply 'Mahcfldra*. cdh- 
netiing , jsrT with the place-name Kotfura that followed. But Br* 
Bh&taiarfcar icemi in be right in the view that Mahefidfagifi Wii the 
name of the -tint* of Fiihiapura (tffltL l w 35 a ; Ai_mg^r Ccxmi. Pal. 
p. 155; 1C. II. ^6i4a), "JThij view ii alw supported by wicml Last antes 
of pernanal name* ending in 'pn' l JC. HI* 230). 

Accordito DubreLdI, the name of this lung Occur* b Vayahir 
rns* (AHD. W p. 6i), but Prof. Nilkarm Sattri doubts iu (Cf, Ch. XII), 
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purnm In the Godavari district and Kanchi is Conjeeveram in 
the Chin gle put district* Madras, The name Vengi p ihe capital 
city of tiit kingdom of that name, is sLill preserved in Vtgi or 
Pcddavegij 7 mi its north of Ell ore between the Kpshn a and 
the Godavari rivers. Names of Erandapalll and Dcvarashtm 
occur also in the records of Kali is ga kings, and these were pro* 
babfy situated in Vizagapatara district. Palakka has been 
identified with Palakkada, the capital of a Fatlava viceroyalty, 
and was probably situated in the Nell ore district. 1 Kerala * 
Ko^nra* Avamukta and Kusthalapura cannot he located with 
certainty. 1 Vyaghrarija of MahaMfUam has been identified 
wit)i die Vakatnka feudatory prince Vyoghra whose inscriptions 
liave been found at Nach-ne-kbtalaiand Ganj in Central India, 
while some hold dial he was also the rider ofilie Uchchakalpa 
dynasty in Bundelkhand mentioned in Ins, Nos, 6U-66* The 
principal objection against this identification is that Vyaghra- 
raja is included among the rulers of Dukshiplpatha, whilr it 
would place his kingdom north of the Vindhyas, and in a region 
included in A(avirajya which is separately mentioned in the 
same record. These arc not insuperable objections, but certainly 
very weighty arguments against the proposed identification. It 
has accordingly been suggested that Vyaghraraja ruled in Jey- 
pbre forest (in Orissa) which is referred to as Maha-Vkna, a 
synonym of Maha-kin lira, in an old inscription. 5 

Living aside this doubtful point it seems to be clear that 
in course of his southern campaign Samudra-guptn parsed 
through the eastern and southern pan of die Central Provinces 

I r prof. N) 5 bflta Saitii regard j Ugnucaa as A feudatory of Vbhlm- 
gop* S'h. XI I . 

■2, Mr. IC ftathianashftirf prupmej to idr.ndfy > among oilier*, MaM- 
Linl3r» %ith K anfccr arid liiijar, Ker^Ea wilt theda’ (Nf^pur I jluk r 
E. Godavari district}, Kufitura with Kuttunj. n.tar Ttlfii (E h Godavari 
distinct ) p Erars<;lil|mila with Erra^ unu p a He ill the Chen ta laptid i ul uk of 
the Writ Godavari diitrset f and Dc¥araMh(*a with the place or that rmiMe 
in ihe Kh^oapur Eub-dkiiioii of the Saura district, nc thus mainSair.i T 
*%ainwt the generally accepted vie* , [bat SjinudraffUpia did noi pass 
through Omia, Ganjam and Vaia£apatafn t but fmt r mur ^d an the east 
coast at Piih Japura (PjLhaporamj and that he aim conquered VYcUcm 
Deccan. ur ihf + -t 'in'rJii Hilary qf Tv$tfjrmin(ijfiUtL f pp. ;j’k 
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to Orissa, and then proceeded along (he eastern coast 1 up to 
the Pallava kingdom of which Kahchl wai the capital. Doubto 
have be m expressed as to his actually proceeding SrO far souths 
and it has been suggested that he fought with a confederacy of 
the=ie southern princes somewhere further to the north . 3 This, 
however, is a gratuitous assumption, winch seems to be belied 
by the detailed mention of the kings defeated by him. 

Having thus discussed the first three categories of states 
mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription we may now 
proceed to a consideration of the fourth. 

The fourth category consisti of a few independent or semi* 

independent principalities. Unfortunately the interpretation of 
the passage describing these lias proved very difficult, both as 
regards the names of the states as well as the different kinds of 
homage - performed by them. As regards the former, we have * 
in addition to Stmhala and other islands, a compound word 
Aa i&iputra-Shfihi^MMnstfhdh f Saka-Mufutjtid- The first three 
are well-known tides borne by the KusluLn kings, and may refer 
to one of them It has been urged, however, that they denote, 
not a single Kushan king, but three of smaller states Into 
which the Rushan empire was divided, the ruler of each of 
them appropriating one of the titles for himself, Although 
supported by great authorities, this view seems hardly justified 
by available evidences and the probability rather is that refe¬ 
rence is made here to a Rushan ruler exercising sway over 
Kabul and a part of the Punjab, and possibly other territories 
further to the west - 8 

Of the two remaining words of the compound i Saka is ^ 
Well-known tribal name, and we have positive evidence that the 
Saka {Western] Kdmtrapas were ruling in W. India, and other 

1, But cfi fn. t above. 

3 . J. D jhrcjil it of opinion !>A. CtL pp. 6o-ls0 shat Samudra-f^pt 3„ 
who advanced up (o Ihe river KrUhnii x was opposed by a confederacy 
of The kln^i of the E. an, ar.d being rfpubed, abWoned |he con- 
qijrlU be hud in lliC coatt of Orii=:i nod retutned b&mc. Tin* 2* 

pure ittigamaticm and directly contradicted by ibe ftcpliril ttutrmenU la 
the Altah&bad Ins, cf. also N. SftatrTs vkwi in Ch. XU- 

j. CGD. pp, PHAL 4i p. 460; AIG, p. Cf Gh, 1. 
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persons of that nationality were ruling in and about Sandlin 
As regards Murupda, some regard it as the name of a powerful 
foreign tribe, ruling in the Upper Ganges valley, 1 while others 
bold that f *Murursda h not the name of a tribe, hut a Saka 
■word meaning lord, which was used as a title by die Sakas, and 
after them by the Kushatia3 r \ and dial $aka-Murunda denotes 
the Western Satraps, 1 

We may hold, therefore, that die Fourth category include* 
the Saka and Kudiana princes of the west together with the 
peoples of Sim ha la and other islands, and for the present it b 
impossible io be more precise. 

The words denoting different kinds of homage performed 
by these states are :™L Atmu-niLida^a ? 2 . KiH^tjpifm^hddw } 
and 3. Garni mad* $ js£b-jhz - uifh&jt &• bhuk ti- sdsma-yikA am + 

The first means literally, offering oneself as sacrifice, and 
probably means personal attendance. The second means ‘pre¬ 
senting unmarried daughters and giving them in marriage 8 * but 
it is not easy to distinguish between the two. For it would be 
unreasonable to thiafc that rulers who enjoyed at least some 
degree of autonomy would present the Lr daughters fur any 
cither purpose than marriage. 

The third compound presents some difficulty. It has been 
urged that it means a two-fold request asking for charters 
{.saiGna.jdr.hanQ) (I) for the use of the Gupta coin bearing Garuda 
symbol (GarutTnad-anka) and (it) for the government of their 
own territories {&m-iikkxja-b}wkli) m * On the other hand ‘G&rxt- 
Muf-anka* has been translated as ‘hearing the Garuqta seal 1 " and 
Ttgarded as a qualifying epithet of $4sam i, the whole compound 
being taken to mean the t&Uc sting of Imperial charters* con- 

i. EL XVI, *Jo; JASB. KS. XIX, 337. 

a- CCO, p* xxix, According to the Uhtucw authority, the capital of 
Mewi4(l (ft WOrtI equaled with Wfti Jxioo t* from the moutli 

the Ureal River* which waj undoubtedly ihe Cange*, Allan ii, there- 
gore* hafdiy D&nrct when he say* that the Chin™ deacripifon of the 
capital sffimi lo JLiggefE ri^lipuira. 

3, El* XlV, 399-3; jBQltS* XXTIE, 449. J^yft^wal took 

■*0 denote die ncalier Saka ruler* like the Mialadu, ShaLa ftod the 
<;a4aharft chiefi m *U as rhe Western Sairam, XVIII, 

4. JHQRS. XVlIT, ** 7 ; XIX. 1 ^ * 
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farming them in the enjoyment of their territories, bearing the 
Gambia sea. L l 

We have discussed this category at some length, for an 
accurate idea of the nature and extent of the Gupta empire, 
specially Its relation with the outlying Saka and Kushana prim- 
clpaUtigs* depends upon a proper identification of die states 
named and correct interpretation of the forms of homage paid 
by them- In spite of difference of views* Attendance in pet son 1 
and ^asking for imperial charters fur the enjoyment l*F terri¬ 
tories 1 , theiwo forms of homage, about which there is no differ* 
ence of opinloHj would certainly imply that tile Saka and 
Kushana rulers of West and North-West India acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Samudni*gLipta T But whether this represents 
the actual state of things, or is a mere boastful rhetoric on the 
part of the panegyrist* it is difficult to say. The inclusion of 
even distant Simhaia (Gey!anJ and all other blonds in this 
category raises great doubts about this interpretation, aud wc 
shill hardly be justified m taking the words of the court-poet 
in die It literal sense without corroborative evidence. 

So far as CcyIon is concerned, we have fortunately an in¬ 
dependent evidence or its political relation with Samudra-gupla . 
According to a Chinese text, Meghavama* king of Ceylon* sent 
two monks to Bodh-Gaya to visit the sacred spots* but they were 
put to great inconvenience fur want of suitable accommodation. 
To remove this difficulty for future pilgrims to the holy place n 
Meghavarna. decided to found a monastery there- He accor¬ 
dingly sent a mission to Samudra-gupta with rich presents and 
asked for permission to build a monastery and a reEt-hcuse for 
Ceylonese pilgrims* Samudra-gupta readily granted the per¬ 
mission* and the Ceylonese king built a splendid monastery to 
the north of the Bodhj tree- 1 By the time of Riuen Tsang it 

t. CGD - prn II baj been Kuj^cflTed that the differem forma of 
homage of luhmisiun apply respectively |a ihc different gfouju of siAce* 
included id ib-c eniesory ( JBQRS+ XIX* 145), But ihii u very anlikdy 

(jHOfLS. XXIJ 3 , 447 : 4 fi )- _ „ . 

n r JA. 190a, pp, 316 fT-j 401 i?.; iJl. 1902, p* IJH- The dai£ t*f M^ha- 
TBEOJi is uncertaiili. Geiger (AfifiLir^fftra Eng, ii-a-nd*!, p. place! 
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had developed into a magnificent establi^tment t with more 
than 1,0(10 priests, and the pilgrim has described the rich 
decorations and massive grandeur of the buildings* Kefening 
to the old history of its foundation Hiucn Tsang say* that the 
Ceylonese king # gave in tribute to the king of India all the 
jewels of his country*. It is likely that Samudra^gupta’a 
courtier also regarded the rich present as tribute, and construed 
the Ceylonese Ling's prayer for permission to build a monastery 
into an "application for charter confirming him in the enjoy¬ 
ment of Ids territories', one of the forms of homage paid by 
the category of states iniQ which Simhala is included* There 
may be similar basis for the inclusion of the other states in 
this category> the offer of a daughter's hand being very com* 
mon among neighbourly kings. In view of the great name and 
fame of Samudra-gupta, tile neighbouring 5aka and KusliSna 
rulers might have thought it politic to cultivate friendly rela¬ 
tions with Inn and strengthen them by personal visit or 
matrimonial alliance. This might have been easily twisted 
into 3ima-nmdani and ktiJtjapqyatta- ddnn t the two other forms of 
homage referred to above* It may be easily admitted that the 
weaker stales of the fourth category, situated jtist outside the 
limits of the mighty empire, maintained diplomatic relations 
with Samudra-gupta and deliberately sought to win his favour 
and goodwill by various measures which, however derogatory 
to a sense of royal pride and position of equality, did not 
theoretically infringe their independent status. But it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe, without more positive evidence, that these 
rulers in any way openly acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Gupta Emperor, or enjoyed their kingdoms merely as fids on 
the basis of charters granted bv Samudra-gupia. Such evi¬ 
dence is* however, not altogether ivaluing* The discovery of 
Kudina type of coins with the names of Samudra and Chandra 
may be taken to indicate the suzerainty' of Saxnudra-gupta over 


him beiween 3S*-3?n bql according |o Mr. FamavSlapa {cf P Ch* Nl]l> 
he mJed from 304 to 33a a.d* 
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the Kushlnas, 1 

The inclusion of‘all islands 1 in addition to SimhaJa, in this 
category, is worthy of note* Although none is specifically 
named, it very likely refers, in a general way, to die Hindu 
colonies in Malay Peninsula, Java, Sumatra and other bland* 
in Indian archipelago- As will be shown in a separate chapter, 
die Hindus had established colonies and kingdoms in these 
regions during or before the Gupta period, and the influence 
of Gupta culture is deeply imprinted on most of them. That 
there was a constant and intimate intercourse between India 
and these colonies is proved by Fa-hieitis narrative, and it is 
only natural that the Hindu colonists in these far-off regie ns 
would maintain contact with the most powerful empire in their 
motherland. Many of them mi_m even have originally migrateci 
from the different regions which const! tmed that empire. The 
reference to homage paid by the dwellers of a] 1 islands need 
not, therefore, be treated as mere rhetoric^ but may be based 
on actual relationship with some of them* the exact nature of 
which, however, cannot be ascertained* 

As in the case of the fourth category, there I* some element 
of doubt in respect of Samudra-gupia's exact relationship with 
die rulers mentioned in the first. All that is said In die record 
is that lie acquired glory by the favour shown in capturing and 
then liberating the kings* The natural conclusion, of course, 
is that these vanquished rulers were rc4nslated on their throne 
as feudatory kings, and whatever might have been the actual 
terms imposed upon each of them In respect of payment of 
tribute or other services, they at least had to acknowledge the 
Suzerainty of the Gupta emperor and owe allegiance to him* 
But there is no specific mention of the exact status of these 
kings after liidr restorat ion to the throne - 

The above discussion enables us to describe the nature and. 
extent of the empire of Samudra-gupta with an accuracy and 
fulness of details which are tare m ancient Indian history* It 


% 
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comprised near I y ihc whole o f Northe rn I n d La, with the exclu¬ 
sion of Kashmir, Western Punjab, Western Rajputana, Sindh 
and Gujarat, together with the highlands of Ghatiisgarh and 
Orissa and a long stretch of territory along the eastern coast 
extending as far south a* Clvingleput and probably even further. 
Of these vast territories, a considerable portion of Northern 
India, more accurately defined above, was directly adminis¬ 
tered by the emperor through his own officials. This was 
surrounded on all sides except the south by art almost conti¬ 
nuous line of tributary states* five kingdoms on the north and 
can* and nine tribal states on the west mentioned above. The 
twelve conquered kingdoms in the smith also probably occupied 
similar status. Beyond these tributary states* lay the Saka and 
Kusliaria principal ides on the west and north-west, and Ceylon 
and other bland* in the south and south-east* whose rtdare 
were within the sphere of influence of the empire and, even if 
not actually subordinate maintained a submissive and respect¬ 
ful attitude towards their powerful neighbour and endeavoured 
by all means to win his grace and favour* Thus was “the 
{whole} world bound 11 , as the courtly author puts it, <f by 
means of the amplitude of the vigour of the arm 41 of Samudra- 
gupia. 

The organisation of the conquered territories reflects great 
credit upon the statesmanship of Samudrfl-gupta. The Allaha¬ 
bad inscription clearly demonstrates that he was inspired by 
the vision of an all-India empire. But he did not attempt the 
almost impossible task of bringing the whole country' under 
hts direct rule* At the same time he established a strong central 
authority, sufficiently powerful to cheek the disruptive tenden¬ 
cies of smaller states and their mutual dissensions which bad 
proved to be India's ruin in the past. By a ruthless cam¬ 
paign he extinguished the numerous petty' slates contiguous 
to his own dominions and carved out a big empire But he 
was not intoxicated by his success. He did not follow the 
Katiliiiyan policy of establishing one imperial sway over all 
and try to annex the frontier kingdoms like East Bengal* Ass im 
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and Nepal which were hard to conquer and still harder to 
retain, as the Muslim and British rulers of India were to realise 
at a later date. Towards the distant tribal states on die western 
frontier he adopted the same policy, specially perhaps as they 
were buffer-states against tire foreign rulers like Sakaa and 
Kush an as. By retaining these frontier states as faithful tribu¬ 
taries, he added to the defensive strength of the infant empire. 
The rulers of the states in South India were'made io feel the 
weight of the new power, but were conciliated by a wise and 
liberal policy. Solid and Luting foundations were thus Laid for 
a great imperial fabric on which the successors of Simudia* 
gtipta were to build in future. 

The vast empire was undoubtedly the fruit of numerous 
military campaigns extending over many years which testify 
to his prowess and military skill of a very high order. It is 
not necessary to suppose that he had to fight with every ruler 
or state mentioned in the Allahabad inscription, for many might 
have submitted without opposition. It is known from the 
coins and inscriptions that Samudra-gupfa performed an Aim- 
madhf sacrifice, and no historical Indian ruler, either before or 
after him, had greater justification for this time-honoured 
ceremony and age-old unique method of establishing universal 
supremacy. But it may justly be doubted whether he scrupu¬ 
lously followed the prescribed method of letting loose the 
sacrificial horse and these extensive conquests wrre undertaken 
merely as the necessary prelude to the great ceremony. For 
it » significant that the Allahabad Inscription which describes 
these conquests in detail docs not refer at all to the Aivamtdha 
sacrifice. The probability rather is that the Ahwnedhn sacrifice 
was thought of towards the close of his reign as a fitting symbol 
to signalise the wonderful results achieved by arduous military 
campaigns of along life. The statement that Samudra-gupta 
restored the Astamedha sacrifice, which had long been in abe¬ 
yance, cannot be regarded as correct, for we have many known 
instances of this ceremony extending over the whole period 
between pLishynmltra and the rise of the Guptas. 
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Although the author of the praiaii refers to ‘hundred 
battles 1 in which Samudra^gupta was engaged* he does not 
mention the number or sequence of these campaigns. All that 
%vc can reasonably assume is that the campaigns against Aeh- 
yuta, Nagasena and the Kolas were probably the earliest in 
the reign. Although the campaign in South India is mentioned 
nest h it i-difficult, to believe that Samudra gopta would have 
undertaken an expedition so far away from his kingdom* without 
bringing under his sway (or finally settling the affairs of) the 
numerous states in hh immediate neighbourhood* It knot, 
therefore, safe 10 rely on this order of enumeration in forming 
an idea of the military campaigns of Sanradra-gupta, 

We can certainly regard him as a hero of hundred batiks 
— in a figurative rather than a literal sense—but no details of 
these are vouchsafed to us. 


4, Personality of Samup&a^cupta, 

Brilliant as a general and as a statesman, Samudra-gupia 
possessed many qualifications which are more suited to a life of 
peaceful pursuits. It is unreasonable to accept all that 
Hamhena says of Ids royal patron's qualities of head and 
heart at its face value, 1 but, even making due allowance for 
exaggerations in royal prasaith, no doubt is left of the striking 
personality of Samudra-gupta, and it would be quite in the 
fitness of things, if* as it seems likely, he assumed the proud 
titlj ofVikramaditya,- presumably in imitation of that king 
of legendary fame. 

H.vrishena lays special emphasis upon Samiidni-gupta's 
learning and wisdom, sharp and polished intellect, and above 
all hit poetical and musical talents. It is specifically stated 
that he Established kit tide of king of poets by various poetical 


i. Dr R. K. Mookerji has mwte a detailed nnulym of the # maey- 
stded genJui and chameurr of Simurfra-gtip!** on the bugs of hh in- 
jcripOotis nnd p^n ^nd. IC* IX, 77)- Bui wf shall ha^sEy be fust*. 
ErJ in accepting- the eKprc-wfii Penning in them At thetr 

12, TEh ii^ed r^ Ibe ride recently found on 

onr-ofhu com* (JA St. V r ijfai. Some idislari, however do iwi i Kmt 
the view* ^ 
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compos in on 5 that were fit to be the meaus of subsistence 01 
icamed people There are aJsoother reference* to his poetic 
works and poetic style. Evidently he was ihe author of some 
poems which unfortunately have not survived even in quota¬ 
tions. We are more fortunate in possessing a unique evidence 
of ids <kill in music in the shape of a class of gold coins which 
portray the emperor 05 playing on a lyre. 

The references to Vasubaudhii in Buddhist ivorks thtow 
light on die literary patronage of a Gupta king whose identity 
•cannot be established with certainly. J t is said by the rhetori¬ 
cian Vamana that the son of Cbandra^gupta, known as Chan- 
draprLikMa p was a great patron of letters* and appointed the 
famous Buddhist scholar Vasubaudhii as his minister. If Vasu- 
bandhu nourished in die fourth century A.p, and died soon 
after the middle of thuL century, as is generally held, we have 
to take Giiandra-gupta as Ghundra-gupfa 1 and regard 
Ghandra-prafitMa as another namcof Sarmidra-gupkiv 1 Viimaria*j 


- r- The whole question bau been fully discussed by V, A_ Smith m 
EHI>* pp. 3^8 fT T.iknkmq bekl th&l V&iuhjttdhu lived from about 
43 q to 500 QRAS. 1905, pp- 43, ff). Agfelmt thin M. p C ri mahi- 

laincci [ffEFEQ XI, 939 ft) Unit Vaiubiiodbu Eivcd in ibe fourth 
century A. E. and dkd «tfin after the middle of tfnu «Dlu[y F This 
view is generally accepted. Takakusu oppoird it and teaffirmed bis 

-old vievc \JnMd* Sl-dUi in fosttfsy qf c. R, Ltnrnan, pp, 79 ff), p 0f 

other %iew 5 cf.\\ A. Smith, op til. 

In addition Eo the passage of Vimfliin referred to above in Uic 
test We have reference to VAiubjlfldhu'i relation with jbe Guptas iq 
Faramlrtlm^ biography of that Buddhist idiskf, which may bt 
summed up as fol Icvi# :— , 

King VEkrartiiduyaf df Ayndhyii became a patron of Buddhism cn 
aecouru of Y'avtibandbtFi success in retigiou; activity. He Peru hi# 
crown-prince Rabidity a lo Vasubandhq to leant Buddhism, 4 id the 
queen, too. been™ one of hU llhciplew When he came E lhr throne 
king EaJAdirya in conjunction with Jiii q 1 le^-mothe C Invited Vuu- 
bftftdhli (who had gun- lo h.U native place, PetEiawar Id Aydcfbvl and 
favoured him with special patronage IJfiAS. 1905, pp- 33 ffj, 

It b generally accepted that ViinunfidUyo and Bits Juya refer to 
two Gupta emptTofS, but it is noE possible id identify them so king 
ai Ehe date of Vasubandhu j# not definitely fnced. 

An miefejung side-issue udses out of the statement in r.-trnmoritu'i 
biography qI Vanibswdhu that the diy of AyodhyS wiu |he residence 
of both tile king* Vikrjmfidliya and HaTfidicya Jt ha# been inf erred 
from till# that die Imperial Gupia* had o sen- ndary capital at Ayodhyl, 
for which, however, ihepc ii no other evideq e. 

An inscription found at Samath mentions 3 royal dynasty in which 
there waj more than one knag named OlElditya 1 CIL 11 L 284.!* Ii ii 
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reference to his p&irnnage of letters would be quite in keeping 
with what Harishcria bays of the great Gupta era pel or* 

HaEishena also refers to Smtnirt ra-gupta^s charily and kind¬ 
ness, even to conquered kings* 1 He re-established many royal 
families^ fallen and deprived of sovcirtign^, and Ins offittn 
were always employed in restoring the wealth of the various 
kings conquered by him. He was a great patron of learning 
and by his liberal munificence removed the eternal discord 
between good poetry and plenty 1 * His devotion to religious 
duties and sacred scriptures is referred to, and he is said to be 
the giver of many hundreds of thousands of cows, evidently as 
gift to Erihm.in&s. 

The rich variety of gold coins issued by Samudra-gnpta 
not only indicate the power, wealth and grandeur of his empire, 
but also give us some idea of his appearance and a fair insight 
into his personal qualities. 

The coins of SamodiM-gupia show no Less than six different 
types, five of which art distinctly characteristic of his life and 
reign* Three of them represent him in his military aspect. 
In one he stands fully dressed, with a bow on the left and an 
arrow on the light ham), with the legend "having conquered 
ihe earth* the invincible one wins heaven by good deeds." In 
another, he holds a battle-axe with the legend, “wielding the 
axe of Kriianta (the god of death), the luiconquered conqueror 
of unconquered kings is victorious. 11 In die third the king, 
wearing turban and waist-cloth, is trampling on a tiger which 
falls backwards as he shoots it, with bow in right hand and the 
left hand drawing its string hack behind left ear. The legend 
refers to the king as 'having the prowess of a tiger/ There 
can be hardly any doubt that these figures of the king are 
drawn from real life, and the same thing is true of the fourth 
type in which die king, wearing waist-cloth t is seated cross- 
legged on a couch, playing on a tiitj [lute or lyre) which lies 
on his knees. The legend on this type of coins simply gives his 

not altojtether htipatnhle (hat VajLib&ndWj patron belonged to tLh 
or 3 liraiW local dynasty of Ayodhya, 
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name with am any reference to hb martial exploits. The fifth type 
■of coins (PL II f t I) commemorates the Asvamedhjl sacrifices. It 
shows, on one side;, a spirited horse standing before a sacrificial 
post, and on the other the figure of die queen-empress* The 
legend on this type reads : “The king of kings, having conquered 
the eardi, wins heaven„ being the performer of Asvamedha/* 
These five types of coins thus symbolise ihe warlike and peaceful 
pursuits of the king, and form a suitable and illustrative com¬ 
mentary on his prowess and military glory its well as his versatile 
genius, so ably described in the Allahabad inscription. It is 
interesting to note also how the legend corresponds to ilie 
particular aspect of the king figured on each type of coins, and 
gives expression to the bravery and heroism of the king as well 
as liis great military genius. I he personal appearance of the 
king, so far as we can judge from his figure on the coins, 1 is 
also fully in" keeping with the ideal we otherwise form of him. 
Of tall stature and good physique, his body is marked by 
strong muscular aims and a fully developed chest. 

The artistic execution of the gold coins of Samudra-gupta 
gives us a foretaste of the wonderful progress of art which was 
to mark the Gupta period as the Classic Age in India. The 
emperor Samudra-gupta, as such wc know him even from the 
scanty materials at out dslposal, was a visible embodiment of 
the physical and intellectual vigour of ihe coming age which 
was largely his own creation. A? we study his coins and ins¬ 
criptions we seem to visualise a king of robust and powerful 
build, whose physical vigour, matched by his intellectual mud 
cultural attainments, heralded a new era in which Aryavarta 
regained new political consciousness and rational solidarity 
after five centuries of political disintegration and foreign dcrnT 
nation, and reached ihe high-water mark of moral* intellectual* 
cultural and material prosperity which marked it as die Golden 
Age of India to which untold general ions of the future were to 

1. For 1 derailed dHerjptmn of the c&afli. f r , CCD- pp* 1-23, cvif-caiL 
-pH* KV. For 11 me- cOircctlor.i of i 3 lc Ia>cttdi Oti AlVitCccdha cduli «f 

jjsa. NS, X, a$y, XI. +77. 
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look b^ck for guidance and inspiration. 

Sami id ra* gup t a. moat have had a fairly long reign. He died 
some lime before 380 a.:d , the earliest known date for the 
reign of hit son Chaodra-gupta 11, and probably before 378 a.d* 
It is difficult to determine^ even approximately, the year of bis 
accession. It depends largely on thesolution of the question^ 
~who founded the Gupta era. If* as is generally assumed* the 
Gupta era dates from the accession of Ch&xidr^Jpipta h rvho 
married Kumlradevi sliorily afterwards, Samudra-gupia pro¬ 
bably did not come Id the throne till about 350 a.d. For we 
can hardly believe th + nt Samudra-gupta gave evidence of bis 
prowess and ability and was selected by his father as the fittest 
prince to succeed him before he attained the age of twenty-five 
ta thirty years- 1 To hold that Samudra yupta ascended the 
throne about 335 a.d., or even somewhat earlier, certainly 
implies that Chandra^gupta l married Kumaradey! long before 
he became a king or that he established the era long after he 
Sind ascended the throne. 

Uni* as already pointed out above* there is no podljwc evi¬ 
dence to support the theory that the Gupta era was founded 
by Chiindra-gupta I or dates from the first year of his reign, 
and it h equally likely lhat die era dated from the accession of 
Samudra-gupta, the greatest of the Gupta emperors. Ml us 
would be regarded as almost certain if the Nalandfi charter of 
the 5th year bi ir^ardqd as a genuine grant of Saniijdnt-gtJipta, 
nr even a late copy of a genuine grant. 

There is one serious objection against this view. As 


t- There it a certain iim^nt at l>~*c thinking abmti ihft dale of 
SdfT3urtrii’KU|:Cii- Thu* A Lin ft jikcci the aec-sitnii of ChiiTuba^upta I 
tn '^2ri A*l>* ft ni holds iIkjE he ifuarrieU KtimSiidefl afrer i-^nqueriug 
Viihll (COD. pp. \ et he piarrs the acccSfiun of Samudra- 

gupoi in m {COD- p. =cnjtii) when frajtiirdra^pta not ha\c been 
ttai'fe than 13 or 14 old. ft ii difficult to thu 4 hoy of 

14 woufil he wlcCtrJ by I he fa 1 her m |hc fittest ^niooR rival princes. 
Dri H+ K ftyefcaudhuri shn holds that ChanUra^aifita 1 £itc*nd*iri the 
throne in aan and ^rengihencd hit 1 online by a matrimoniai allhme 
with the LUrbcbhaVES (PHAI*. p. 4^,1* yd hr doe* tint rule frut ihe 
po.hbiHty that bamudra-gypia imghi have ascrniied the throne in. 

325 A-tL, {Hid. p. 44$.! - 
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Kumara-gupia I, the grandson of Samudra-gupta, was on ihe 
throne ill i lie year J3fi of the Gupta era, it would give a t<; tat 
duration of 136 year - to three generations which it far above 
the average The objection applies aimi equally to the 
current view that Samudm-gnpta ascem led ihe throne in 325* 
or 335 A.n, If the Nalanda grant prove to be genuine we have 
to accept it as a fact that three generations of Gupta rulers 
reigned fjr at least 131 years, and there can hr hardly any 
object!! n to the addition of five years to this totil by regarding 
Samudm-gitpia as the founder of the cra + It m.iy lie pointed 
out that although a period of 136 yiars for thr^r generations of 
kings is undoubtedly very high, it cannot be regarded as 
impossible, for we know that three generations of Western 
ChMukja kings from Yikarp mad ilya V to Someivara 111 ruled 
for II8 years. 

li would thta follow that wIiiIl' there is much to support 
the view that Samudra*gupta ascends! the throne in 320 a.d- 
ore 350 a.d. there Is Hide justification for the date 325-335 
a us ally assigned t his accession. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE EXPANSION OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE. 

1 , RAma-Gupta, 

Until about twenty years ago it was unanimously belt! tlsat 
the great emperor Sanmd ra-gupta was succeeded by his son 
Chandra-gtipm II. Since then, the recovery of a few* passages 
*jf a lost dramatic work* Dt? i-Chawra-gu'pta by YilaMmdaUa,, 
has thrown altogether new light on this question A 

By piecing together the scattered evidences contained in 
lids drama and supplementing them by isolated references con- 
mined in the Harska-chmifa f Sanjati and Cambay copper plates, 
and the K&0aimm3msii t some scholars have reconstructed the 
nary somewhat as follows :— 

Satnudra gupta wai succeeded by bis son Rama-gupta 
whose wife was Dhruvadevl. In course of a wax with the Saka 
king he was closely besieged and placed in such a difficult 
position thit p in order to assure the safety of his people, 3 he 
agreed to surrender bis queen to the Saka king. His younger 
brother Ghandra-gnpta protested against this act of dishonour, 
Arid offered to go to the enemy's camp in the disguise of queen 
Dbruvadevi in order to kill the hated Saka king. 1 he stratagem 
succeeded, and Chandra-gupta saved the empire and its honour. 
The incident must have raised him in the estimation of Iiis 
subjects as well as of queen Dbruvadevi, and the character 
and reputation of Ramn-gupla must have suffered a correspond- 


i. Tbr qucfdofa h=u lieen tli Earned by a mimbrr scholari 

unwtjEi whom tlj-c following de^ne ipc*'LaI tnchuon ; S* Livi (JM 
CClU t pp. aroi tT); R. Sariivati ■I A. Lit, pp. i£li (Ti; A. S AtkkJir 
JBORS XIV ¥ aa^ IT; XV. 134 fi}; K. D. Ihntrji (AH;, pp. a6 IF) ; 
Dr. D. R ■ nh-imbirkat ( Mtilarry^ Comm. pp* j04jfl)- Ki T\ JayEUwaJ 
IJBORS, XVITT. 17 ffJi Win Lr mi 17 (Aha**tit CWh. VqU pp. gwi ft*; 

Konew i JBORS XXIIL 444): V, V. MmM (///£- X, 4B: lA> iXU, 
20 1 \+ X* Dia Gupl* (/C* IV, aifij; V. Rigbimn (Brfiarcj HimJu Unmr- 

jc£p Alabin*, II. 33-54, 3 ft 7^- H, C. Raydiiiadhori {PHdl* 4 p. 4G5). 

5- H ^al m mi atSeme lake it so mean “'for 5 unifying 
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ing decline. There was nn estrangement between the Iwo 
brothers, and Gbaud ra-gupm k presumably afraid of hh eider 
brother's designer, lib own life, pretended madness. Ultimately* 
by some means which is not known, Chandra-gupta succeed eel 
in killing his elder brother and tut only seized his kingdom 
but also married his widow. 

The patience, industry and ingemuiy of a number of 
scholars have thus bid bare a fairly complete picture of a 
momentous but hiibetfO unknown episode in the history of the 
imperial Guptas, We have now to decide whether the picture 
represents actual facts or is based rneiely on ilie imagination 
of dramatists and story-tellers. 

While the Issue is an important one. the judgment is not 
an easy process. On the one hand we have the two historical 
names—Chandra-giipta {II. ! and Dhruvadwl—as the hero and 
heroine of a drama whose author, even if noi a contemporary 
of them* ai some contend, probably flourished not long after¬ 
wards 1 ; and the essential parts qf their story t on which the 
drama was based, arc corroborated by two authoritative sour¬ 
ces tike Banil’s Harsha-tkaritm (7th century a.d t ) and Rishtra- 
kuia copper-plates [Sth-lGth century a, d>) originating from 
two distant parts of India. On the other hand it has been 
pointed out that the version of the story given by Sana and his 
commentators differs from that knowm to the author of the 
Kitpamm&htfi and that details not found in the earlier accounts, 
are added in the days of Amoghavarsha and Govinda IV, 
Further, the story in itself* ev*n apart from such supernatural 
elements as VetaU-mdh^nd (goblin-worship), is not only uu- 
usual, Almost bordering on the romantic and incredible, but 
is also puma Jhat so much opposed lo our knowledge cf fee ts 
and belief in practices of the period, that Dotting but die 


i. % Lfvi places \ esSkhmJatia w ticra between the Gup^a dyn-wty 

*ntl Hanka* Jay saw .if Slrn Rcriyt^ and; M. Dw Cup eh rr^ard turn as 
a eGlurmpCirfirY of Ch.m£3ra-gHpia 11. Wi life mi'/, who ori^anjiljy held 
die uitir view, gave it up on the discovery cf and 

■wigPttl its aulhor to the iixth Century A fj* (cf- if* C. Lxrnr Vtfiiiiu, 

P- S«)* 
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ttpmgest evidence should inds ce us u> place any credence 
in it T 

We have* for instance, a pi c tty large number of coins and 
inscriptions of the Gupta period, but they contain no reference 
to a king ftima^upta, who must br presumed, according 
to ike story, to have ruled over the Gupta empire after the 
death of Samndi .i-giipta, Again, white the murder of a bro¬ 
ther for the sake of kingdom is by no means umutud, the 
mnmafc of Ids brotherV widow by the rebel and die regicide 
clashes with our cherished notions about morality and social 
custom prevalent in those timet* 

These objections arc not unanswerable. It has been point¬ 
ed out that neither Slstric injunctions nor social practices 
prohibited a macrfcgc between a widow and the younger bro¬ 
ther other husband. But we should remember that the Sang.dL 
and Cambay p laics definitely condemn the act and even des¬ 
cribe it as illicit itiUrcourse* Ai regards the other point* it 
has been argued that as ih^ official record . give the genealogy* 
and not the suetcs;ion of kings, the omission of the name of 
Rlma-gupta need cause no surprise. The absence of coins is 
a more serious objection. But some have explained it away by 
assuming a very short rule of the king, white others have ami- 
buted to him the gold coins bearing die name Kacha, already 
referred to above. Dr. Blrandarkar holds that the name Roma- 
gupta, which occurs only once in the passages quoted from die 
D ■{ l - Chandra-i upia f is a mure adi ng of K fi.! & gu pta, the rca 1 
name of the king, while Jayaswal tegardtd Kaeha and Hama 
as two different names of the same Ling, 

These arguments in support of the story arc no doubt 
plausible, bin certainly not convincing. There are p htfwevcr, 
other objections tic sides the two mcnricued above. It is difficult, 
for instance, to believe that the inheritor of live mighty empire 
of Saraudra-gupta could be so decisively defeated by a Safca 
king that lie had no means of saving his army or kingdom save 
by consenting to an act, which would be regarded as the most 
ignominious by any king in any age or country* not to speak 
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of ihc mighty emperor of the golden age of India who had the 
blood of Samudra-gupta running in his veins. A story preserved 
in the A1iijmatu-t-Tau:atik& lias been seized upon as a stiitable 
explanation of this enigma. It has been suggested that the 
kinq and his retinue were besieged hi a hilbfort, and his army 
having been defeated by the Saka king he was at the complete 
mercy of the Inner. But even such a sii nation can hardly con* 
done the utter infamy and disgrace itwo!vctl jn the pi . posed 
means of escape from it. It should be remembered that we 
can not explain it merely ns a caprice of a monarch* who might 
be imbecile or insane, for we arc asked to 1 relieve that Ills action 
had the full approval of the people, even if it was not in:-*ligated 
by them. The code of honour in the golden age of India must 
lie asstunecl to have been very different from the later and more 
Regenerate days, when, in similar peril women, preferring 
death to dishonour, are known to luive thrown themselves in 
blazing fire, and men rushed out and fought till they avenged 
the insult with the last drop of their blood. 

These considerations stand in the way of accepting as 
historical the strange episode of Rama-gupta, until at least the 
existence of thh king is established on unimpeachable grounds. 
While the story cannot b c dismissed off-hand, as altogether a 
figment oT imagination , we must not rush to the other extreme 
of accepting, in toto f plots of drama and popular talcs as reli able 
facts. In other words, we musL suspend our judgment upon 
the historical character of Rfima-gupta, his Eght with the bakp$* 
and the strange event which deprived hint ofhis throne, life and 
the natural affection and fidelity of his wife. 

In view of this ? it would hardly sene any useful purpose 
to discuss at length whether the Saka opponent of Rama-gupta 
was the £aka Satrap oT Western India or a Kushaija king of the 
Punjab, and whether die battle took place in the Himalayas, 
or a place called Alipura (in the Punjab)* or Nalinapu ra (near 
Jelalabad), 

These problems cannot be solved until further evidence is 
available* nor is their solution very material for the broad and 
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general historical question that concerns us for the presents We 
m;\y therefore proceed to discuss the reign of Chandra-gupta II 
without any further reference to the episode of Ram&^gupta, 

2. Chandra-gupta ii + 

When Samudra-gupta died p probably in ripe old age r he 
Left many sons and grandsons behind him* Whether Chandta- 
gupra It was his eldest son is not definitely known. In the 
conventional Gupta genealogy, as recorded in royal grants and 
seals, the expression tetpafipriklte (accepted hy him i.r* 
Samudra-gupta) is applied 10 Ghandra-gupin If* whereas the 
corresponding expression applied lo the king^ succeeding him 
is tnt-padznudkySl* (meditating on or favoured by the feet of)* 
This has hern taken to indicate that Saimidra-gupta chose him 
as his successor out of his many sons. Tile acceptance of this 
view would cut at the very root of the theory that Elma-gupta 
succeeded Samudra-gupta. But the two phrases Indicating the 
relationship of two successive kings may be taken ns merely 
conventional expressions of good-will and respect without im¬ 
plying anything more about special selection or immediate 
succession + We should not + therefore, definitely infer, without 
any corroborative evidence, that Chandra-gupla II "was chosen 
Out of many sons by his father as the best fitted to succeed him”, 
though this is by no means unlikely. 

Chandra-gupta had a second name Deva and is referred 
to as Deva-gUpta, Dcva raja or Deva-fri- His mother's name 
is Dattadevi and we know the names of two of his queens 
Bhruvadevi (or Dhniv&svainixiil and Kuverana^a. He is styled 
Parami-Bhagavaia and was evidently a staunch devotee of the 
Vabhnava faith.. 

Six records (Nos, 5-10) of the time of Chandnt-gupla II are 
known so far. The earliest, found at Mathura fN". 5), is dated 
in the year 61 of the Gupta era, corresponding to a,d* 380* 
The inscription also contains his rrgnal year. Unfortunately 
this part of the stone is damaged, and the regnal year cannot 
be read with absolute certainty. Some have read it as *prathairi* 
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(fim), andothers 'paftchsm* 1 (fifth). The Utter reading seems 
more probable, and accordingly Gbandra-gupta's accession 
would Tallin a. d. 376-7;^ The inscription proves that on tins 
date Mathura formed an integral part of the Gupta empire. 
It thus stretched beyond the Jimma river which hus biren pro¬ 
visional fy accepted above as the vaster n bmmd ary of the terri¬ 
tory directly administered by Samudra-gupia. Whether it bidi- 
calcs further conquests of Chandra-gupta II 01 whether Mathura 
had already farmed an integral part of the kingdom ruled over 
by ids father, it is difficult to say. In any case it may be taken 
to prove that the empire did not probably suffer any diminu¬ 
tion, towards the west, after the death of Samudra-gupta, 

There are clear indic ations that Chandra-gupta If emulated 
his father’s military career and went out in a campaign of con* 
quest. A cave in Udayagiri hill, about two miles to the north* 
west of Bhilsa t was dedicated to Samhlxu by Virasena t a 
'minister of peace and war* of Chandra-gupta If. It is stated 
in the short inscription (No. 10), recording this gift, that the 
minister was an inhabitant of Fataliptitra* and bad accom- 
panied his royal master to Udayagiri while the latter was 
decking to conquer the whole world*. This undoubtedly refers 
to a military campaign undertaken by Chandra-gupta II to¬ 
wards the south-western part of the empire. 

The great success achieved by the Gupta emperor is in¬ 
directly attested by coins. It b a significant fact that the long 
scries of coins testifying to the almost unbroken rule of the 
Western Kshatrapas for more thiTi three hundred years comes 
to an end between a.d, 3B® and 397 and h replaced by coins 
of similar design issued by Chandra-gupia JL This leaves no 
doubt that Chandra-gupta 11 extinguished the power of the 
Western Kshatrapas and annexed their dominions* This was 
undoubtedly the main result of the military campaign which 
he had undertaken f to conquer the world"* as his minister so 
characteristically describes it. 

In addition to the record of ihe minister Virasena, we have 
another (No. 6) in the same locality referring to the gift of a 
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Samkanika Maharaja, a feudatory of Chandra-gupti H t m 
year 82 (=a,d, 401-12) h Another inscription (No* 8), dated 
93 (=a.b. 41243), records some donations to die great Rud- 
rlhi ;t Yilifira at San chi by Amruklrddava, who was an official 
of Chandra-gupta II , and ‘acquired banners of victory and 
fame in many battles 1 . 

The presence of a feudatory, a minister and a military 
officer of Chandra-pijpta II in the same locality in Eastern 
M dvra may not unreasonably be connected with tire protracted 
military campaign of Gbaud ra-gupta IT which may thus be 
pi iced during the early years of the fifth century a,d.* though 
it might have commenced even earlier. The coins issued by 
On Li diM-yupia 31 in imitation *’f tho-e «-f the Western Ksh:*.tra- 
pas bear dates in Gupta era of which only the first symbol 
denoting 90 is clearly legible. These coins must i here for c have 
been issued between a.d. 4C9 and 415 (when Chandra gitpta 
had ceased to reign). Everything thus indicates that Chandra- 
guptfiV military'campaign was planned t and the conquest of 
the Saka dominions completed p during tlie closing decade of 
the fourth and the first decade of the fifth century a.d. 

By dm brilliant conquest die Gupta emperor not only 
put an end to the domination of the foreigners, who occupied 
the roil of India fnr the longest period, but added the rich 
provinces of Kathiawar and Gujarat 10 the empire which 
now extended from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. The 
Gupta empire now controlled a large j ;nrt of the Indian rrm* 
merer with the western world and was brought imo closer 
contact with the western civilisation. Chandra-gupta's exploits 
naturally recalled those of king Yikramaditya of Ujjaln who 
is described in Indian legends as having expelled die first £aka 
conquerors of India more than four hundred years before- It is 
presumably in imitation of this legendary hero lhat Chandra- 
gupta, like hh father, assumed the title Vikramadilya which 
gradually came to be regarded as a title ofdisEinction by mighty 
rulers of India famed for their military exploits. It Ls aS*o not 
unlikely that the literary references to Chandra^gupla's wars 
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with the Saka chiefs reviewed in die last section, contain an 
echo of this great vi, tory. 

The claims for Ghandra-gu p£a*s almost equally brilliant 
military campaign in the north-west rest on less sl>LL d grounds. 
A record (No. 67) engraved on the iron pillar which now stands 
near Kutb Minar at Delhi ref.-rs to a king called Chandra, 4 who 
defeated a confederacy of hostile duds in Vafiga, and having 
crossed in war Eire die seven moutSv; of the mer Sindhu, con¬ 
quered the Vihhkasd As Vahlibt denotes Baolria, we have 

presume that i.J; Ling, who cr^ed the Puiij.hi Eiveis and 
carried his victorious arms beyond the Hindu Kush mountain!) 
was also in a position to fight, with equal success, against a 
powerful enemy in Bengal- Even if, as some hold, Vfthlika is 
located in the Ecu* valley bordering on Kashmir, the military 
exploits of king Chandra must be re garded as remarkable. 

It « t however, difficult to regard as certain the proposed 
identification of king Chandra with Chmdm-guptn II. 1 It is 
undoubtedly more probable than the proposed identification of 
Chandra with Chandra-gupta I or Ghandra-vsirtnaii, but in the 
absence of any corroborative evidence we cannot definitely 
credit Cbandra-gupta II with these Lrillunt military eaploits 
simply On the basis of the record on the iron pillar ar_ Delhi. 
The Kushamt type of coins, with the name Chandra, however, 
indicates hi< supremacy in the N. W, Frontier Province* 

X.> pi) idea 1 eve n t of the re ig in> f C hai id ra-gu pta 11, c see pt 
his conquest of the $ak \ territory, is known with certainty. 2 
But some of his matrimonial alliances might have some political 
signifies nee. He married ICuberanagi, a daughter of die 
Naga family, and the issue of tills marrLgt,' h h daughter 


] P pur the different vie^s on the idemifiiiBtion of Cbjmlni and iht 
|oc;tlton ni V&Mika cf, JHAS&L- IX, 170- In addition to llir references 
«mabni thereto Eh XIV. ^7 ; jAitRS* X P Uti sJ/ffcXVI, 13. 

Mr* j. ttaEiEak^r dEicriliet (///{£. 111. 719! a none h^rri found at 
a village namrd NagA^a in tilt a^Lich-eJii, corner of Benares* The 
than record otl if )> read by him ai Lhsndrftm^u (whom ho idcnlifia 
with Cbamlra-guptu 11.,* lluE she published fcwimile does not iUpport 
the reading and We r&miot, iheitfort, credit CtlaAdra-^U II vdLh 
the performance of an AivEimedba sacrifice. 
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PrabhiTOti, was married to the VSkataka king Rudra-sena M. 
The ISagas, as noted above, were a powerful ruling clan and 
a marriage alliance with them might have been of great use to 
Chandra-gupta in consolidating the newly established imperial 
position of die Guptas. As regards the Vakataho king* it has 
been rightly pointed out by V. A, Smith* that the geographical 
posh ion of his kingdom was such that 11 ‘he could be of much 
service or dhseivice to the northern invader of the dominions 
of the Saka satra ps of Gujarat and Surashtrad 1 The assistance 
whi^h Chandm-gupta II possibly derived from the Vakatakas 
and his influence over the kingdom have already been discussed 
above rCh, Vj. It is not* therefore, an unreasonable assump¬ 
tion tlia: these matrimonial alliances were deliberately made 
with a political motive. If we remember how marriage of 
Chandra-gupta I with a Lichchhavi princess had enabled the 
Guptas to rise to a position of supremacy, and Samudra-gupta 
regarded the offer of a daughter as a normal feature of his 
feudatories 1 relationship with himself, we may well believe that 
‘the matrimonial alliance played no insignificant, part in the 
foreign policy of the Guptas\ a An Inscription of ihe Kadamba 
ruJcr Kfikustha-\-arir.an of Kuntala (Kanarese country in the 
Bombay Presidency) tells us that hb daughters were married 
to the Gupia and other kings. It has been suggested that 
Gbandra-gnpta II arranged a marriage between Hs son and 
the daughter of Kakustha^varman, the most powerful ruler of 
the family;* Although we r&rnoi be sure whether the alliance 
was arranged by Chandra-guf la II or his successor. It also 
proves the traditional policy of the Guptas to foim matrimoniid 
alliances wilh die most powerful and distinguished royal families 
in different parts of India. 

r. JRdS* tni4, p, 324- 

** PRAIA p. 466 . 

3- JBURS XII, ^6'?, It tc najed m lhi* ronneetbn that certain 
tnnliacv.d rhifffj erf 1 ihe Kanar**e coLtniry claimed dneeni from ChandfA- 
gupm. Eirti Arcopding to iome literary 1 radii lions VikramZhJifya sent 
the poet KilStdrna as an ambaua dor to a. Klin lata king- J S bo value of 
these, b in I dieir connection with Chandra-euritA 1Z aie, however, tmetr- 
ten tcf. PHAl « p. 47 s, fn. $ cf. Ch=, V p NIL 
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Chadra-giipta TI introduced a currency In silver and 
copper. His gold coins, like those of hb father, reflect the 
pomp, power and grandeur of the empire, and to seme extent 
also bis sinking personality. Some of his coin-types rritmblc 
those of his father, but the difference is significant, Thus in 
one type the king Is represented as slaying a lion fPI. III + 2) 
instead of a tiger, as on bis father's coin. The legends on these 
coins refer to him as Simha-tikrama (having the prowess of a 
Hon) and H Jfartnrfra-ckanrim' or best of kings, unconqurrcd in the 
world* The substitution of lion for tiger probably represents 
his conquest of Gujarat where linns are available. The Couch- 
type of coins resemble the lyre-type of his father, but instead 
of a or lyre he holds a Sower in uplifted right hand and 
the legend "ru piSkfiti* probably emphasises Ins intellectual and 
physical eminence, or his artistic sense. In a new type of coin 
introduced by Ghandra-giipta II the king is represented as 
standing with left hand on sword-hilt, while a dwarf-attendant 
holds a parasol over his head. Here die umbrella is no doubt 
the insignia of universal sovereignty. In another new type tile 
king rides on a fully caparisoned horse and hold* a bow or a 
sword, TJxLs type, which m as used extensively, and the lion- 
slayer type, with its numerous varieties, probably reflect the 
personal habits of the king* but tlie couch-type shows that, like 
his fuller* his martial spirits were not incompatible with an 
artistic and intellectual temperament. It is perhaps not wuh* 
out significance that in Ida coins, the figure of a throned god¬ 
dess, derived from foreign coinage, was finally replaced by the 
purely Indian type of a godded 

-As noicd above, Chandra-gupta II assumed the tide Vjkia- 
mfiditya, which, along with Vikrama, and \ ikramanha* occurs 
in hb coin legends. It b held by many scholars iliat he b 
the original of the legendary king Vikramadjiya who b said to 
have defeated the Sahas* ruled at Uj jay ini, and founded an 
era (Vikrama Sariivat} in 58 a. c* Chandra-gup la II defeated 
the Saka Satraps and his association with L'jjayinI is rendered 
probable by his long stay in MaJwa in connection with his fight 
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against then. Without entering into ttie debatable question 
whether there was a king Vikmmadi tya in 58 n.c,* it maybe 
regarded as probable ihaE one cycle of the legends concerning 
him refers to Cfrandni^giipta M, and In this category we may 
include the presence of the famous pool Kalidasa in bis court* 
It should be remembered, however, that the title VibrarnidiLya 
wai also assumed, probably by Samtidra-gupta, and certainly 
by at least two successor,* of Chandra-gupta II ric-. Skandj.- 
gdpta ard Puru-gupsa (or Budha-gtipia). It s . therefore* 
equally likely that the cycle of legends, referred to above* 
re Be- ts die Gupta age as a whole rather than the reign of an 
individual Gupta king* 

Reference may b? made to some feudatories of Chandra- 
gupla U, One of them U M livirSja Trikamnhi, known from 
an inscription, dared year 64 t engraved on the image of a 
Bodhisaiva at Gaya. 1 Another feudatory Mas Svamkfisa, ruler 
of Valkto* probably situated somewhere sis G -iura! India, who 
issued ii land* Grant iit the year 6 7. 3 Maharaja Sri VlsvUmitra- 
Svaml, whose name occurs cm a seal f Hind at Bemagar f was 
also probabl -■ a feudal cry chief of Ghandrs^upta 13 * 

The I ^-t knov.-n dale i*f Omndra^gnpta 11 is i fc 3 (-41.2-3 
tin ! lie could not have ruled much longer, as his son was 
on the throne in 96 ( ~ 415 16 a. n ) He thu enjoyed a fairly 
long reign of more than thirty**tx years. His reign aw the 
consolidation of the Gupta empire, and if we may credit the 
stories ab ut Yikramaditya as appSit able to him t it also \vit* 
nested an outburst of intellectual activity which has made the 
Gupt i age, die classical -g-: or the golden age of India. 

An idea i>f the peace and prosperity prevail in \ in tlie v-isf 
empire may 1>- had from the aero tin ( of she Chinese pilgrim 
F.idlien who travelled through Chandra-gupta’swidc dominions 
for more than six years. Unfortunately Fa*hien does not give 
any account of the political obndiiitm of Indio,—* he ches not 

t- AST. JQ21 'ji p sfco. 

s* EL XV, stf’fj* Bui thUh dcmbiTuI, cf„ AL'QRI. XXV, 153. 

3* AST* igr^Tji p* 8r» 
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even men I ion the nnme of the great Gupta emperor. Still 
Fa-hien 1 * book i: of great value in forming an estimate of the 
culture and civil fearion in die Gupta age lo which reference 
will be made later. The art and literature of the period will 
also be deal I with in separate chapters. It Ls only necessary to 
emphasise here that the conquest* of Samudra-gupu and 
Ghimdra-gupta 11 brought about that imperial peace and 
prosperity to which we mainly owe the flourishing state of 
art* literature and the other aspects of civilisation which dis¬ 
tinguished die age. 


3, KUMARA-GtJpTA L 

On the death of Chandra* gupta ll t his son Kumara-gupta* 
born of queen Dhruvadevl, ascended the throne about 414 * 
and enjoyed a long reign of more than forty years. No less 
than dtirtifen records of Ids reign (Nos. I £-24) have come to 
ligntj the largest number that we possess of any Gupta ruler* 
Although they do not tlrrow much light on the events of hit 
reigni they convey in a general way that he maintained in (act 
the vast empire that he had saber £ted from his Father* This 
conduiton is also supported by die finds of numerous coins of 
lib in Western India, as fir as Ah mad aha cl and Bhaunagar. 
The coins farther prove that Kumara-gupta, like his grand¬ 
father, performed an Afyamedha sacrifice. A large hoard of 
Kumara-gupta's coins, found at Sniara in Bombay, h^s, Ijoen 
taken by some as a possible indkatfon of Gupta influence in 
the South Western Deccan though obviously we cannot draw 
any definite conclusion fi - m this or the find of 13 coins ofids 
at Ellichpun 

Ivumara-gupt.i issued several new types of gold coins, one 
of which depicts Eartikeya tiding on his peacock on the 
reverse, and the king feeding a peacock on the obverse. He 
extended the stiver coinage erd introduced it for the first time 
in the central provinces of ihe empire where die peacock was 
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substituted for Garuda on the reverse of the coins. It appears 
In>111 the legends ou his coins that he assumed the title Mahers 
dradkya, and he is referred to as SrbMahendra, Mai lend ra* 
suit ha* Aivamedha-Mohendra etc. 

The inscriptions have preserved the names of some of his 
feudatories and governors. GhnyKtarha-gupta, a member of 
the royal family, and probably a a on or brother of the cmpreror, 
was ruling in E. Malwa with jurisdiction over I umbavaxra 
about 50 mile* tr the north west of Eran (Ins, No, H). He 
was probably the governor of Airildna (Eran) known to be a 
Gupta province ipradtla) in the time of Samudra-gupta (Ins. 
No* 4)- Further weft, Buudhuvarman, probably alio a feuda* 
lory chie± p was ruling at Daiapiira, Maiidasor in Western 
Malwa (Ins, No. 52). The emperor's younger brother Govinda- 
gupLa was also probably a governor m this region, 1 Another 
governor, Chirltadattn, was ruling over Ftt^ravaidhana or N* 
Bengal ^Ins. Nos, 20*21). These records may be udsen to 
indicate progress in the development of administrative machi¬ 
nery during ibe reign of Kuraura-gupta 1, but as die absence 
of similar documents for the earlier period may be purely 
accidental, we may not regard it as a special charade fistic of 
his reign, 

’Whether the Asuarmdha sacrifice of Kueoftra-gupia Implies 
any new conquests on his part we cannot say. But towards 
die close of his reign the kin-d m was certainly disturbed by 
wars, the exact nature of which it is difficult to determine. 
The passage In the Bhltari Stone Filial Inscription (No* 30), 
which is our sole authority for this notable event, is un¬ 
fortunately not free from difficulties. Attending lo the reading 
generally accepted, the adversary of the Gupta emperor was 
llte king of die Pus by ami Iras, but according to a proposed 
emendation of the text, 3 the hostile chiefs are simply referred 

\. Tlir case* of Bandliu-vaJmflji ard Oovifida-gupia have l>cni db- 

In detail under the reign of ^fcaElda-fJuptti- 

Fleet read the crucial expmdu n 3 j hL >Ttf£ i:+ dm!—tha ’ K ( but 
noted that the reread jyllsble of ihc name ii dansjgd j CII. lib 54* 55 , 
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ti as encmin. Tf we adopt th* reading ' Pushy anil l! a,% it is 
not easy to loc ite the tribe. They are refer red to in ilie Vi/hnu 
and probably lived in the valley of the Narmada or near 
ihc source of ibis: rivcr t Bat ttiii U by nn means 

But whoever might hive bscn th* adversary for adversaries), 
he was very powerful and his progress miist ha e constituted 
a grave menace to the empire*. The inscription expressly states 
that the enemies ‘had great resowess in m*n and money*, and 
in course of his fight with them'to restore the filkit Jortuncs 
oflm family \ Skanda-gupta passed a whote night ■ u bare 
earth. In -spite of posable poetic fancies cxzigg.-rations, the 
statement haves the impression that the Oupra emperor liad 
met with serious reverses and was ilimifeisrd w hii niter ruin, 
when KumSra-giipta^son Skaiufc-gupta tortted the scale in 
his favour by inflicting a crushing defeat upon the enemy. The 
poet tells us that this heroic achievement nf Standa-gupta was 
sting in every region ‘by happy men, even down to the chil* 
drenb The sense of relief echoed in these laudatory songs may 
be regarded as a proner measure or the apprehended calamity. 

It is significant that in four successive verses, the poet refers 
no less than three times 10 the * ruined fortunes of the Gupta 
family 1 * and their rest ■ ration by Skanda gupta Till; empha* 
sacs the serious nature of the crisis that was ^verted by 
Skanda-g’.pia, but its exact nature still remains unknown. 

4. SKANDA-GUFTA. 

The aged emperor Ku mam-gup in I died in the year 136 
(=a d- 455-6) before Skanda-gupta returned from I;is victorious 
campaign. Indications are not wanting that then- were some 

fn* a) Mr H. li - Divekar proposes to read the whole thine u *TvA*- 
£mitt&h.i—*ha iABQRJ. 1 F 99 ff) 

t, /.4, XVIII^ neBp Fur other view* cf, CDG. \lv-%Jri. 

2 _ Dr. H. G. RaychaiiHhuri infer* frum ihr ifrle *Vid?hrtX$gT3hmm*' 

thai KutnSr^-Rlipta probuhly invaded ihr (tp^r'infrUed futnt trr«1o:y 
beynml ihe Narmsuifi* and the-imur rial troop* nzt-i m,- [rI i diiatier, which 
Was in neved by Siamla-pupia (PffAlA | T , ^lin). But neither ike ^ssufisp- 
lion of the title i?or the find of coins in lbe thurici wuuld juglify 
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troubles over the succession* and the brother and other soils 
or Knuiira-gupta probably sei up rival claims ft.r the throne. 1 
But 1 he evidence is so vague and unceriatji that no definite 
conclusions arc possible- 

According to die royal seals Puru-gupta was the son of 
Kumara-gupta I and his chief queen {Mtjhddtvt) AnaaladevL 
Curiously enough the royal scab ignore Sk&nda-gupta, and 
while Use genealogical portion t even in the inscription of 
Skanda-gnpta (No + 30) p refers to the chief queens, who were 

mothers of his three predecessors* it h silent about his own 
mother. This undoubtedly raises a suspicion that his mother 
did not occupy the status of a Mahatlevl^ though we cannot be 
quite sure on tills point J It has been suggested that his 
mother's name was DevakI, but this view rests merely on an 
analogy which the poet had drawn between his visit to his 
widowed motlier after his victory and that of ’Krishna to 
DevaltL 5 This analogy miglit have been due to similarity of 
«: ire urn * tatices* rather than similarity of names, and here, again, 
no definite conclusion is possible. 

The same uncertainty prevails regarding the early events 
of Sksutda-gupu's reign* Apart from the war of succession 

i„ Argument* in support of ibtfl hypothecs arc given in JAS&* N5. t 
XVH, 555 Hi The y have been criticised in detail in PH A L* pp. 481 E 
The criticism misses ibe real point! of many o£ the arguments* TbtiS 
regarding the otnhliun qf the name of Skafd^-gupu'i mother in the 
Bhitari piLLar I us-, it H merely observed llaal "the names eif the randiera 
of kings arc sometimes emitted" and 1 there was no rule prohibiting 
lhe mention of ordinary queens in inscription*". These rrmarka show 
a lack of appreciation of lUc main argument, rii., 4 that the omission 
of tbe MahAdcvt oF Kumara-^upin I, the mother of th^ reigning king T 
W sfri£tri£ nmfrsnf 4* thi qf tht oifor Muhadtzb qf Mfw 

imgs in i!V jfsrw rert>rd entlnot but be looked upon ns 
It is true ihat almost alt the facts, On which the hvpatJierii ii bated, 
may be explained, away in a different manner. It" they were not, then 
llje v]ew would not be a mere hypothesis but 3 definite fact Bui 
nothing has best! s-rid 10 indicant that the proposed view is Hoi a pro¬ 
bable and a reasonable inferrisce from the fact! before Us. 

a- i be analogy of the Bandtbera and Madhubaa plain dots not, ns 
jsas been iu^eitcd PMAL* p* 483), take away the force of thr argu¬ 
ment. Fur here Rtjyj^atdhmfl i mother U mentioned and a s Haisha- 
vardhana ii said to be bis tile separate mendon «E bk mu Eller 

Is rendered* unnecessary^ 

4, SewtlL Hut- Int* of S&tSh [ridiSf p. 3 |c>; PffAL 1 p* 480* 

4* JASB. Sv XVU, * 54 - 
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if there were any, there are references in the Junagadh inscrip¬ 
tion (tfo, 26) to 3 struggle with hostile kings including those 
against t!te Mlechchhas, This presumably refers 10 a series 
of engagements at the very beginning of his reign, though 
unfortunately no details are preserved. The tear with the 
Mlechchhas probably refers to his fight with the Hunas which 
is specifically referred to in the Biutari Pillar Inscription. But 
whether the Mlechchhas are the same ss Hiinas, or were a 
diftereni tribe, both the records claim ihat Sknnda-gupta com¬ 
pletely defeated these etiemics.i The verst describing the 
conflict with the Hun aS , though mutilated, leaves no doubt 
that it was a severe one. The Hun us who appear now For the 
first time in Indian history were destined to play an important 
role which will be discussed later. For the* present, it will 
suffice to state that they lived in Central Asia on the western 
border 0 ! China as fur back as the second century b.c. In 
course of their migrations to the west one branch (or race) cf 
them, known as the Ephthaliics or White Huns, occupied the 
Oscus valley and conquered Candhara. They destroy ed this 

kingdom and set up a king who was cruel and vindictive and 

practised the most barbarous atrocities. According to rhe Chinese 
pilgrim Sung-yttn, this took plate two generations before his 
time a n.). 1 It is evident, therefore, that not long after 
his accession to die throne Standa-gupta found his empire 
menaced by the onrush of these bar bat inn* who had crossed 
the Indus, carrying devastation and deduction Ml around. 
Where Standa-gupta met them we cannot say, but the statement 
in ids inscriptions that he thoroughly defeated them shunto 
he borne out by the fart that we have no evidence of the Hun 
depredations cast of Candhara dll die close of the fifth or the 


r. Allan find* ui echo <if Sksmb-sopoT, viciorv („, fr ,j lr ^ luna , f . 
* * ,or >: of P****'? in Snnhlna'. 

Accoiding 10,1 Vammidi-ya, »n Msihrrcfrfiditrs line of uST 
hivUiS yi««drtl 10 Ui= Ihrone on W, til her, abdierntroe. tIMerf? 

11 l " 10 Mrfc Overrunning ibr (Hrih CGl>* p. xlix, 
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beginning of the sixth century a *®. 1 

If we remember that the cruel devastation* of the Hints 
had spread from the Danube to the Indus, that iheir leader 
Attila, who died in 453 a.d.* was 'able lo send equal defiance 
to the courts of Ravenna and Constantinople^ and tivat thirty 
years later they overwhelmed Persia and killed its king, we 
can well realise the value of the great victory of Skanda-gupta 
over them. All over the vast empire the people must have 
heaved a sigh of relief at the great deliverance. This heroic 
achievement that saved his kingdom from the scourge of a cruel 
barbaric invasion justified the assumption of the title of 
Vikramaditya by Skanda-gupta which we find on his coins 
along with Krasxiaditya . 1 The continual stress of wars during 
the reign ii also reflected in the coinage. The gold coins of 
Skanda-gupta are comparatively few r and belong mostly to the 
archer-tvpe- This as well as a depreciation in the purity of 
gold was possible due to the financial drain caused by the war. 
His silver coinage was, however , very extensive and presents a 
variety of types. 

One type of Skanda-gupta’s gold coins is of more than 
usual interest. In it the king is represented standing with a 
bow in, one hand and an arrow in the other ; in front of him 
is the Garuda standard j beyond it p on the right side, stands 
a female figure facing the king and holding a lotus in her left* 

l. According to a Buddhist rest "CAanJrag irhho-paripfifftfh r '-d ,, r King 
MabrndrMena* who wa* horn in lhe country of Kaiif&mbi’ had a valiant 
\an. After he had pa^ed ibe age of twelve Mah e-mint's Lined din y:a% 
invaded by three foreign power? in concert— Varan in, faStnbis and 
Sflhmu who t"f>k P&Wlien af OandhlSrj and countries 10 the north 
of the CiiuiRGs* Tin; yeui]g Stm of Maliefld ra.se nn led hi', father^ army 
of IWO hundred thousand men against the enemy whose ftddirrj 
numbered ibreC hundred ihmisanij. The pdncr h however^ bre-Lr the 
enemy'* army nnd won ihe battle. On hu return b it father crowned 
him kin ^ Mjfinfi ^"hencefarth rule the kbgrfcm ,f * and himself retired 
tn rcl^loiij life. Far twelve years Hfirr this* the new kmg faugh t 
ihde foreiRn enemies and ultimately captured and executed the three 
Lings* li hta been fuggcalcd tint thil itoty ewej an account of ibe 
fight between S kanda-gupta and ihe Hun as (////. p. gG). Bui no great 
reliance C-in be placed On ihe del ails of suck stories* 

According to Arya-Mafijuiri -MGlafcaJpa. SLanda^gUpta yai also 
called Dcva-raja. TtllJ, S*J well as the title of VikrQXnftiditya, was Was 
by H% grandfather CbantSra gupsa I|. 
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and an uncertain object* probably a fillet, in her right hand. 
She- was formerly identified as the queen Gf Sbmda-gupta, but 
ALE a n regards her *15 Lakshml, the goddess of sovereignly. 
Allan rightly assoc sale 3 this picture with the statement in the 
Junngadn Inscription that the goddess of sovereignly 'of her 
own accord selected him a> her husband f having in succession 
discarded nil other princes'* It is possible to interpret ibb 
coin as a memorial to the fact that Skarida-gupm did nm owe 
the throne to the right of succession but to his own prowess 
and valour. 

Skanda-gupta is said to have appointed governors of 
different provinces {/if. nil provinces), almost immediately after 
his accession* Special reference may L*e made to the appoint* 
men! of Parnadaita as governor of Snrashtra. The restoration 
of the ancient embankment of [he great Jake or water-reservoir 
on the Gimar hill, which had burst in the very fust year of 
Skanda-gupta’s reign, w as a great achievement that redounds 
to the credit of die governor Parnadatta and liiv son Chakra- 
pa Li ui s the local Magistrate* The y saved the country from a 
great disaster and the poet, echoing die voice or the grateful 
peoples* lauded up to the skies the virtues and merits of both 
the father and the son, in a composition which is expressly 
stated to be the l Book on the repair of Stidar£an& Lake* 

( SudjritiThiuituka•sariukata^ranthG-rathaw) {Ins. No. 26). 

Mote than usual interest attaches to another governor of 
Skantln-giiptB. An inscription found at Mandasor 1 records 
some constructions by DattabhaUi, Commander-in-chief of the 
forces of king Pribbakara, in the Malavn Samvat524 (=467-68 
a.d.}. The inscription mentions emperor Ghandra-gupta II 
and his son Covin da-gupta T and we are told that Daltabhata’s 
lather Vayurakiihita was the general {smSdhipa) of Govmda* 
gupt 2 i The date of the record places jt during or immediately 
aficr the reign of Stand a-gupta and presunibly Prabhakara 
w-as his governor. But it raises several interesting problems. 


T* Bhanihrfcar‘s Ual No. 7. The inscription wai Hoiked in A$l* 
1922-33, p. t 3 ? but hu not yet been edited* 
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Fjriij as to the position of Govinda-gupta- He is als'i known 
lo us from a clay-seal at Vaisali wliich records die name of 
‘MabSdtot Sri Dhruvasvamini. wife of thrr MakSiSjUdkiraja 
Sri Chnndra-gnpta, mother of the Mahijrajft Sri Govinda-guptah 
It has been suggested that Govinda-gupU was the governor of 
VaiiilJ during Ilia father's reign, 1 In dint case it is not very 
likely that he was alive in the year 467-68 a.d,„ far less that 
he held any important position in that year. How are wc then 
to explain the reference to him ns a great ruler in the Manda- 
sor record which docs not even mention the name of the 
emperor Skanda-guptn ? Dr, Bhandarkar lias pointed out that 
his Indra is represented as being suspicious of Gcvinda-gupta’s 
power, the latter seems to have been a supreme ruler 1 . This 
wauld mean that he had rebelled, either against his brother 
KdmSra-giipta or the latter’s r-on Skanda-guptn, a presumption 
that lends colour tr. the theory of internal troubles during the 
closing years of Kuniara-gupta 1 or the early part of his son’s 
rctgn. Viewed in this light, the omission of all references to 
Standii-gupta in the Mandasor Inscription or 467-8 a.d. , be¬ 
comes significant. This date is the last-known date ofSkanda- 
gupta, and it is just possible that troubles broke out again 
immediately after his death,—-but all these must remain a 
pure conjecture for the present. 

We mint also consider in this connection another feudatory 
line ruling in W. Malwa with its capital Da&pura, modem 
Mandasor, in which place and its neighbourhood four records 
(Hos. 49-52) of this family have been discovered. The first two 
rulers of this family, Java-vammn and his son Simha-varman, 
seem to be independent rulers in the latter half of the fourth 
century a.d, Nara-vannan, the son ot Simha-varman, was 
ruling in 401 a.d , and Vifva-varman, the son of Nara-varman, 
in 423 a.d. Although these dates fill within the reigns of 
Chandra-gupta II and Kimiara-gupta I, there U nothing in 
tlie records of the two rulers of Mandasor to show that they 
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acknowledged ihe supremacy of the Guptas. The records sing 
their glories as if they were independent kings, and make no 
reference to tile Guptas. It Is interesting to note also that all 
the records of this family are dated in the \falava era atid not 
ifi thfr Gupta era* 

Only the last record of Mandteor (Xo. 52) connected with 
this find I y explicitly itfer to KumJra-guptn as [lie overfard- 
It is a long record composed ia beautiful versi-s, After refer- 
ting I; KumarA-gupm as the ruler of the earth, it mentions 
king Vgva-varmari and his son Bandlm-v-arman. While lids 
Band hn-vartnan was ruling over Dasa pur a a lemplr of lh - Stm- 
g id was built by die guild of silk-cloth weavers in ihe Alafivn. 

year -193 (^436 a.d.). In course of lime, under other kings, 
part of this temple fell into disrepair and so in the year 529 
(=*72 a.d,) the same guild repaired the temple. 1 

The main object of the inscription was thus to record the 
repair of the temple in 472 a.d., and it must havfe Itcen com¬ 
posed in or shortly after that date. Under ordinary rules of 
cons true ii(»n, Kumara-gupta should be understood to have been 
the overlord at the time the record was set tip i.e., in 472 a.d,* 
but most of the scholars have taken the reference to Ki;miia- 
gupta in connection with the original construction of the 

temple. In other words, they hold that in 436 a.d., when the 

temple was built, Ba□ dhu-mnnan w r as the governor of Da^a- 
pura, and KumarA-gupta was his overlord. According to this 
view, the Gupta suzerainty was established over M.uidasor in 
or before 436 ad. In that case it becomes significant that the 
record does not name either the Gupta overlord or the local 
governor of Mandusor in 472 a.d. i.e., at the time when it was 
actually sit up. On the other hand, it Vaguely reftrs to other 
kings {the plural number denoting at least three) ruling bet- 

t> Fy ihe Imut and pmiiaciol cofuraverty over the tnicrpm^hm 
ofllli* rctord, sod patli:ulirly ihe dale when ihe l-tuple repaired 
and the record i i up, cf, (he references [riven under I nr. No, 55. 

3» thii ii the view of PinnatlI {Hifi’iiiitiiri ftettnL\ hell, ta. v 1 j. and 
Mr. Diikalfcar (J BBS AS, NS,, II, 176} who naturally take ihii Kumira- 
gupta la he Kuniarl'^jpta II, 
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Avcea 436 and 472 a.d. Wlictlicr these ref_-r to the local rulers 
or Gipta overlords we cannot say, but it^ves tluc impression 
*of some trouble or confusion prevailing in the region between 
A.Oi 436 and 472. Tile importance of tliis will appear tn the 
discussion of tbc hi story of the Guptas after Skandagupta. But 
whether Bandhu-varmin was really a feudatory of Kutnara* 
gupta ur ti.itp it may be reasonably held l'ule. Wes!cm Malwa 
bad probably already been a feudatory state linder Skanda- 
gupti, as it undoubtedly was in 472, 

It h necessary to discuss in this connection the claims pm 
forward by the Vakit tki king Narendra-sena. that his 'com¬ 
mands were obeyed by the lords ofKos l 3 a, Me kali and M&ktvaV 
It k undoubtedly tempting to connect Narendra-sena 1 ! invasion 
with the early struggles of Sbauda-gupta's reign or the troubled 
stale in Mahva between 436 and 472 a,d. as disclosed by the 
Mandasor in scrip pon, discussed above, but it is dilTiculi to 
come to any definite conclusion uniil the date of Naiendra-seua 
is more definitely known* 

On the whole, so far as the available evidence goes, wc may 
reasonably In 4d dial in ^piie of the Hurp invasion and other 
troubles, probably at the beginning of his reign, SknmJa*gupta 
maintained till the last his hold over the vast empire that now 
literally sttctfhed from, the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea, 
and comprised practically the whole of Northern India to die 
cast of the Punjab and Raj put ana. The poet who referred in 
the year a.d. 460-1 (Ins. No. 27) to the Iran piil reign of 
Skanda-gupta, the lord of hundred kings* was not probably 
guilty of serious exaggeration. When this great Gupta emperor 
died about h67 a,0 ., little did hr ur anyone else dream that the 
mighty empire which he left In peace and security would 
crumble away almost before the eyes of the existing generation. 


a. Eh IX, l.^ 1. For the history of NarcudrA-n-na tf* mu, CK Y* 


CHAPTER IX 

the imperial crisis 

I . I NTERNAL T ROU ELES. 

It is impossible* at the present state of our knowledge* to 
give a definite outline of the history of the Imperial Guptas 
after Uic dcadi ofSakandit-gupra, We know the names of a 
number of kings, and in some cases also their relation to each 
other and definite dates. But there are kings whose date or 
relationship to other kings Is not known with certainty p and 
naturally views differ widely about their place in the line of 
succession- Without discussing these differences in detail 1 we 
may ofler below a provisional reconstruction of the Gupta 
history as appears to he the most reasonable- 

A number of royal seals (N >s. 31, 3 > J 41 and 44) discovered 
at Nalanda and Bhiiari enable to draw the fbllowing genea* 
logy of the successors of Kumara-gupta I all of whom are also 
known from their coins- 

Kumara-gupta [ =■ Anautadcvl 

I r 

Skanda^gupta Puru-gupta - Chondradcvi 

r-:—~— 

Budha*gupta Narasimha-gtipta = Miradcvi 

Kuxnlra*gupta (II or III) 
Vbluui-guput 

The last known date of Skanda-gupta is 148 (=467-8 a-d p )* 
and the next known date is 134 (=473-4 A*D.) a found in a record 
of a Gupta king Kumara-gupta* It does nor seem to be very 
likely that this Kumara^gupta is identical with the son of 
]\ T arasiriiha-gupta bearing the same name. It is more reason¬ 
able so regard him as a different king* and he was possibly the 


i. CT T*C. 5 C, 172*3. 
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son and successor, either ofSk^nd^gnpiaj or of Puru^gLipLi. 

Puru-gupta might have con tested the throne after the death 
of ]ils father Kumara-gupta I ? and in that case we may presume 
that ht was defeated by hi* brother Skauda^gupta, It is very 
y^.ly t however, that he seized die throne after the death of 
Sknnda gupta, In Ehis case, and if Rumara-gupta II* of 473 
AtES '* be regarded as a successor of Skanda-gupta* it was 
evidently by dispossessing him that Ffiru-gtiptn could come to 
,4C throne. But it is also not unlikely that Rum ara-gup la II 

a son of Fftru-gupta and succeeded him after his death. 

Iri any case the reigns of Furu-gtipta ,md Rumfira-gupta II 
WCrc ay| d must have comprised a period of less than ten 

years between 167 and 477 am. 

Whatever we might think of the alter native views put 
forward above* it is extremely likely that the years ipn mediately 
H>11 owing die death of Skanda-gupta were full of troubles* 
hoth internal and external. Reference has already been made 
To GbntoLk.■;cha-gupta, a member i f the imperial family* who 
wag Governor of Malvra in 116 { =435*6 a.d.}. He, as well as 
Ptnka^iiditya* ovliei wise unknown, Issued gold coins which have 
be n assigned to this period. The case of Prabhakara, ruler of 
Malwa in 41 7-3 a.d., is also very suspicious as noted above* 
Tli e c la im of t lie Va ka£a k a king N a rend ra-$en a to liave e xc r* 
cised supremacy in Millay, Kosali and Mekala probably also 
belongs to this pet iod + Due ?igtii6cance should also be attached 
to the reference in the Mandasor Inscription of -J72 3 a.d. to 
the reigns of many kings between 436 and -172 a,o. and its 
silence about the contemporary local ruler and also of the em* 
peror (according to the etirteat interpretation), in contrast to 
the meticulous rare with which they are mentioned in reg-ird 
to a pa s t event. Though vague and i ndc 6nite, the cumq lat jve 
effect of all these circtim stances seems to point to a considerable 
decline in the power of the imperial Guptas* a conclusion 
strengthened by the lack of cpigraphit or other evidence of a 
positive nature that the emperors Film gupta and Kumara* 
guptall maintained intact the mighty empire inherited by 
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them* Excepting the royal seals, only one short record of 
Kmnaira-gupta It iNo. 33} ha; been found at Benares. This 
negative evidence <>f inscriptions is confirmed bv the positive 
evidence of their coins which offer a striking contrast to those 
of their predecessors* They all belong to only one type and 
many of them are of very rude execution and debased metal. 
It has been doubted whether the coins, very few In number* 
usually attributed to PDru-gupta really belong to him, 1 The 
coins no doubt show that Kuniaia-guptn II assumed the title 
Krnmaditya, and PBru^gupta (if the coins realty belong to him)* 
that of Sri-Viler uma fur Vikramiidirya), but these are probably 
more indicative of pri le and prestige than real power. 

With the accession of Budha-gupta we are on a somewhat 
firmer ground in respect of the history of the empire. Sis c f 
his records (Nos. 36-41) have come to light r and these prove 
beyond doubt that lie ruled over extensive dominions stretch¬ 
ing from M&lwa to Bengal. We have no positive evidence that 
the Gupta empire tinder him extended further west and in¬ 
cluded Kathiawar Peninsula as it did in the days of Skaoda- 
gupia. But a careful consideration of the records of the 
Maitmka dynasty of Valabhi seems to indicate that the Gupta 
supremacy over that region continued during the reign of 
Budha-gupta. 

The Mintraka dynasty which ruled over Kathiawar 
Peninsula with Valabh! as its capital from 5UJ to 770 a.d,, has 
left numerous records. We learn from them that the founder 
of the dynasty was; S* napati Bhaprka and his son was StnSpati 
Dh irasenv* The latter's younger brother was Maharaja Drona- 
siritha “who^e installation in the royalty by besprinkling was 
performed by die paramount master in person, the sole lord 
of the circumference of the territory oF the whole earth** 1 It is 
evident from this that Bhaprkn, a general of the emperor, grew 

t w Mr. S- rr inks (hat ihc gold cum attributed by All .in 

to ‘Fara-gnpra 1 belong tt#Ily to Sufi Ha-gUpta (1C 1, Sot-tj* . I have 
come to <hr name rnnclutiwi on a dose ejsmnmation oF a nut of Uie 
CJCiJr* But the question cannot be finally decided till clgAr jjedmem 
of this type of coins, are available. 
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to be an important chief of Surashtra* and was in a position to 
bequeath his power to his. son, But as they both bore the title 
'general'* it is evident they did no t assume die role of indepen¬ 
dent kings- It was not lill the time of Drona^iriiha that the 
paramount ruler formally invested him vv\th the position of a 
feudatory ruler* This conclusion is borne out by an inscription 
orDrunasi hha hiinself dated 183 { 502 a-d + )* 1 Tins official 

record begins with die phrase ' J Pajama* hhtsf [arakcipdd&mi* 
d.hjiiia 't and shows clearly that Dronasiruha still recognised 
the auzer-iinty of ihe emperor. There is hardly any doubt that 
the imperial power can only refer to the Guptas. a It is, there* 
fcire t obvious that although the Mai trains were gradually 
growing ijowerful, and the Gupu authority was det lining, still 
the Gupta emperor was acknowledged as the suzerain in 502 ad. 
Drooaslmfcia undoubtedly occupied a higher status than that 
occupied by Parnadatta, the governor of Surashtra in 138 
C -+57-& A-D.J, but the province was not lost to the empire 
during the reign of Budbu-gupta* 

In tnc Samath Inscription (Ko + 3b) 3 which is not unofficial 
record, the poet descrilies Budlia-gLipta as having ruled the 
earth {pril&itfirit pTaldsatij . Two of his governors of Northern 
Bengal., lirahmadatta {48 2 and Jayadatia* record their 

allegiance to him (Ins* Nos. 38* 40^ in the same phrases as were 
used before, but it is interesting to note that both of them are 
styled Uponka-Matm^ja, instead of simply Uparika t as in die 
d ays of K u mara-gupta I. Anothe r governor, 8 uraimk ha ndx a J 
alsn called Maharaja, was ruling over the extensive territory 
between die Kalindl (Jumna) and Narmada rivers, and under 
lsim T Matrivishlm, a bo a Maharaja t was governing die district 
(Fiitayii! round Er sn in -58 \ A*u> (No, 39j. 

To the east of the territory under Suraimkhandra lay the 
feudatory state ruled over by ihe Parivrijaka Maharajas, so- 
called became they were descended from the kingly ascetic 
[jTpp\j-pcm>T&jakA) Stjsarman. Six copper-plate grants of this 

i- El, XVI. j8. 

3. Ihto point hia been fully HUeuwd in JG 1 V, 4(j£-io» 
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dynasty have com .1 to light (.\ T as. 53*58). They belong io two 
kings. Hasiiu (15&-195 from 475 to 5! 7 a.ix) and 
Samkshoblia (199-209 w*, from51b Ui528 A.i>.) k arid begin with 
the date followed by the phrase *Gupta*nfipa-i£j} 0 -bhuklau 
L*.* in the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings. 
Although no individual Gupta emperor is named, there cannot 
be any doubt that the Pari vraj aka Maharaja Has (in was a 
feudatory of Budlia-gupta. 

Contiguous to the Farivrljata kingdom lay another, with 
Uchchakalpa as the capital, A stone pillar at Bhumara* about 
9 miles to die north-west of Uehabura in Nagod (Bundelkhand) 
marks the boundary between these two kingdoms (Ins. No* 59)- L 
We have seven copper-plate grants of this dynasty (Nos. bEbtiG 
which mention two kings* Jayanatha (years 174, 177) and his 
son Sarvanatha (191-211;, and four ancestors of the f irmer. 
There is, however, no reference to the Gupta sovereignty, as 
in the grants of the Parivrajaka MalmrSjas- There is also some 
doubt about the era to which the dates of these records should 
be referred* some taking it to be the Kalaehuri, and others* 
the Gupta era. 2 The absence of any reference to the Gupta 
sovereignty in all their grants, in marked contrast to those of 
the Parivrajakas, makes u likely that they did not acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Guptas. But as the territory of die 
Farivrajaias lay beyond them to the south* it is just possible 
tliat tiie Uchchakalpa rulers owed allegiance to the Guptas, 

Leaving aside the doubtful case of the UthchakaJ pa start* 
Budha-gLipia may be regarded as having exercised sway over 
nearly the whole of die Gupta empire as left by Skanda-gupta* 
It is obvious, however, that the power and prestige of the 
Gupta empire was \isibly on the decline* The fact that the 
feudatory Maitrakas and the Parivrajakas refer only hi vague 
general terms to the paramount Gupta emperor is perhaps not 

1. Thii ir + tiDvvcvff, dented by softie infer frnm ik tctozti on 

the pillar chit the lJUitbakidp.il. were subordiiinlci of ihe Padvrljat oi 
(iHQ.XX l t I37>- 

sr. abb point ii folfy duLcusi^d in £/#XX3ll, *73* 
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without significance. Ii U also to be noted that the governors 
of Bengal and Malwa are called Al-iharaja, and m die first case 
we definitely know It to be an innovation introduced since die 
time of Kunmra-gtiptn L These tell their own ule- Tin- coins 
of Budha-gupta su pport tins inference. His gold coins, if they 
exist at al l M arc very rare. He issued silver coins current only 
in ihc central provinces of the Gupta empire, and discontinued 
the type curreni in Gujarat and Kathiawar. In addition to a 
general decline of power* they prove Ids hold over the central, 
but considerable loss of authority in the western t parts of the 
empire* 

As noted above* some of the coins of Budha-gupta are 
dated 175 (494-5)* On some of his coins, however, it is possible 
to read the date as I BO with or without a numeral in the uniTe 
place . 1 Wc may, therefore, hold that Budha-gupta died about 
500 a d- or shortly after it * 3 

The death of Budha-gupla seems to have been followed by 
a disputed succession* We possess an inscription of Vainya* 
gupta dated 506 a d (Np. 45) and one of Bhlnu-gupta dated 
51041 a.d. i,Nl>. 47), found respectively in E* Bengal and 
Mvdwiu The copper-pi aic grant of Vainya-gupta shows that 
Samatata* whi h was an autonomous feudatory state in the 
days of 3amudra-gupta, had lost that status and formed part 
of the dominions directly held by the Guptas* This probably 
took place long before the reign of V.unya-gupta. Although 
Vaiiiya-giipta is styled merely Afahdrqjt in his grant, he is given 
the full imperial titles in the NaUnda Seal {Xo. 46; , and he 
also issued gold coins of the type used by the Gupta emperors 
after Skanda gupfca* There Wj therefore* hardly any doubt that 
he belonged to the impedal family, and it is not unlikely that 
he was the son and successor of Bud Its-ju pta, though of this 
we have no positive evidence* 

Bhanu-guptn is known from a single inscription (Xo* 47 } at 

*- IA XV[TLsra> Bui the rending of the jymi^E H? h \ C rv 

uncertain (fcL XI V f BBj. 1 

*■ C V- ViLidya refetn to a parage m SkjnJa-Pwti& according to 
Rmlha-gupU wsu rutinj^ in 4**9 \.h. {PQG. VI t + 
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Frau dated 191 i=j!0-l I a.d.) Neither his coins nor any royal 
seal mentioning lum have as yet come lo light. The inscription 
records how a feudatory chief named Goparaja accompanied 
l the mighty king, the glorious Blian u-gtrpta, die brave si mj n on 
tile earthy and fought a famous battle, Goparoja died in dds 
battle and his wife accompanied him on to i he funeral pyre. 
The small pillar, now worshipped as a Sivahnga, on which the 
record is engraved may thus be regarded as a memorial Sail 
Stone Pillar, 

It appears from die description that Bhanu-gttpta was the 
suzerain or the Gupta emperor in 510 a d. Whether he suc¬ 
ceeded Vainya-gupta, or the two ruled at the same time 
respectively over the western and eastern parts oT the empire* 
it is difficult to determine. The latter view seems more probabte 
and this internal dissension perhaps paved the way for the 
downfall of the empire. 

The famous battle in which Bhamj-gupm and Goparaja 
were engaged at Eran was probably fought against Toramina, 
For at a date, vvhieh cannot he long removed from 510-11 ajx* 
we find 1 g r a maria as tile overlord of Eran, Two record. 1 ; found 
at this place unmisiakably indicate this transfer of sovereignty* 
The earlier one (No. 39) daied L«G5 =184-5 a d,) records some 
pious cons-ruction by M&Mr&ja Matpvishttu and hb younger 
brother Dhanyavishnu during the reign of Budli^gupta* The 
later one (No* 6B; records die construction of a temple by 
Dkanyavlshcttb after the death of his brother M 5 trivial mu, 'in. 
the first year while the Mahir^jcdhttdja^ the glorious Tora- 
mana of great fame, to ruling die earth 1 * hi. evident, there¬ 
fore, that some time after 48-1-5 a.d , but within one generation 
of that, ToramSpa, who had already conquered the Punjab and 
part of Rajputana, also made himself master of E. Malwa. 
Ttie battle fyught by Bhanu-gupta might have been ritha die 
unsuccessful reri uioce offered to Toramana, ar a campai^p f tl| * 
putting an end to Tornmina’s occupation of Malwa, In the 
former case Torn m ana's conquest of Malwa must have taken 
place in or after 510 ajcx, and in the latter case, some time 
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Ltffofc that date Unfortunately, the Eran inscription of Gopa- 
r5ja is silent ahout the result of the battle, 

BhFinu-gupta, in spite of the high encomiums paid to his 
bravery in the Eran lns- t remains a shadowy figure, and we do 
not know ivhat vvas his position in the Gupt ;5 imperial family, 
or what part he played in the dark days of the Gupta empire. 
It is not unlikely that he had freed Eran from the yoke of 
'foramina, for the Gupia sovereignty was acknowledged by the 
Parivrajaka MaMrajas, who ruled in the adjoining province 
from 510 to at least 528 aj&* But it is somewhat strange that 
if he had really achieved such a great victory it should not 
have been expressly stated in the record while referring to 
him. 

In any case. for reasons just stated, we may hold that the 
Gupta suzerainty in this region was soon re-established and 
continued till at least 528 a.d. (Ins. No. 53). Fifteen years 
later* die suzerainty of a Gupta emperor was acknowledged in 
N. Bengal (Ins. No, 4B). It is obvious, therefore* that the 
Guptas still ruled over the old empire from Bengal at least to 
Central India or E. Mahva. The phrase ‘Parama-bfwt{GTaka- 
pdddrtudhjQta' occurs in the records of the VttlahhT ruler 
Dhmva-sena I who ruled till at least 545 a.d. AH these indicate 
that the Gupta empire continued, at least in name, down to 
about the middle of the sixth century a.d. 

The genealogy given at the beginning of this chapter shows 
tliat Budha-guptsfs brother Narasirhha-gtipta occupied the 
imperial throne* and Was followed by Ids son and grandson. 
The reigns of these three emperors may thus lx: placed between 
500 and 550 A.n. Hus half century saw the decline and down¬ 
fall of the Gupta empire, 

Wc do not know whether Narasirhha-gupm was the imme¬ 
diate successor qf his brother Budha-gopta. In that case we 
must presume a struggle for success ion among two or poisibly 
three rival claimants and a partition, however temporary, of the 
Gupta empire — Y.iinya-giipta ruling in Bengal, Bhanu-gupta 
in Malwa, and Narasizhha'gtTpta probably in Magadha. Em 
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it is also possible dmt Na rimriihn -guptn ascended the throne 
a her Bh4mj-gupui* 

Naraiimha-gupta issued gold coins of a single type which 
show (hat lie assumed die tide Baladitya. It is possible that 

he is the kingBaladUya who is memioned by Hiuen Tsang as 

a great patron of Buddhism, and the builder of a great jangha- 
rama at -Nitlanda. Hiuen Tsang also describes in n long story 
how lie fought with, and defeated die terrible Huna chief 
MihirakuJa, 

An inscription found at Xalandii,* and belonging to .bout 
the middle of the eighth century A.d., also refers to l BiJadity% 
Ihe great king of irresistible valour' who, 'after having van¬ 
quished nil die foes and enjoyed the entire earth, erected a 
great and extraordinary temple at Nalands’. We need hardly 
doubt his identification with Baliiditya mentioned by Iliuen 
Isang. Two independent sources thus confirm the tradition 
of a great ruler called Baladlrya, noted alike for his prowess 
and construction of a famous sanctuary at Xalanda. His irferui. 
fication with the Gupta emperor Kaiastraha-gupta cannot be 
regarded as certain, but seems to be very' plausible. As, in 
that case, the chief event of his reign is his fight with die HQna 
chief Mihirakujn, it would be convenient, before proceeding 
further, to describe at length the Huna invasion of India and 
the political convulsion caused thereby. 


2 . The HCna invasion.* 

Ihe Huns, a band of nomad savages, lived originally in 
the neighbourhood of China, Advancing towards the west 

*. EL XX. 43, 

a. The general uttMnit of dw 1 tunas ii havrd on the MoW audio- 

’■ Chjyinnc>—ZtofWiKnt. jot J« Ttukiut ikridmUaix, pa, * J3 ff. 
S, Sir Aurd Slem-tVHrte Hun and Kindred iritx* in ,1* bk,orv the 
Indian .'Wfkwrstern frontier; Id. 1905, pp. ^If. For the iffljia activity 
Hi India irfeience may be nude 10 the Lllowmjf, ibon-h nw.y of ih- 
itnlem^xeLs cuniz mrd m th™ mh ir p*,-, r ,. / . . , 
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they divided into two main streams, or which one was directed 
towards the Volga and the other to the Oxus, The activities 
nf the former find prominent mention in the annals of the 
Roman empire and need not be referred to here. The other 
/ band* originally subject to the Joan Jo an tribe, became power*- 
fill in the Oxus snUey towards the middle of the ilTsJi century. 
From the name of their ruler's family they came to be known 
ns Ye-tha, Hephthalites or EphihaJites* and die Crock accounts 
refer to them also as White Huns. 

^From the Oxus valley these Huns came down upon both 
Persia and India. Skanda-gupta, as already noted above, 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon them some lime between 455 
and 457 a.d +1 and saved his empire from their ravages?) Persia 
was at first less successful. The Huns proved to be Tier most 
redoubtable enemy T and in 484 a.d. their king Aklischounwar 
defeated and killed fiiroz, tin: Sassanian ruler of Persia. This 
success raised the power of the Huns to its greatest height* and 
^ towards the close of the fifth century a,d, they ruled over a 
vast empire with their principal capital at HaLkh, But when the 
\Vcstern Turks became powerful in the middle of the sixth 
century' a.d. the Sassanian king Anuslurwan of Feraia made an 
alliance with them against the Huns, The allied power defeated 
the Huns and killed their king some time between 563 and 
5G7 a*d + After this the Oxus became the boundary between 
ihe Turks and the Persians and tile latter conquered most of 
the Hun possessions to the south of that river. 

^Very hide is definitely known of the activities of the Huns 
in India pro per T and in view of the prevailing misconceptions 
on the subject, it requires a somewhat detailed treatment + j 

^Beyond a general reference in a few inscriptions to the defeat 
inflicted upon the Hutu, contemporary Indian records do 
not throw r any light upon their activities, Two kings, Tora- 
* mana and Mihirakula, known from coins'and inscriptions* are 
regarded as Huns f perhaps correctly, but there is no conclusive 
evidence as to their nationality. 

After the defeat inflicted upon the Huns by Skanda-gupta^ 
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the earliest information regarding their relation with India is 
supplied by die account of Sung-Yun, one or the ambassadors 
sciu\by the Empress of the Xorthem Wei dynasty in Chinajin 
5iil I a.d. Passing through Udyana, Sung-Yun reached Candida 
ui j20 A.D* t and gives the following account of the country. 

“This is the country -which the Yc-thas destroyed and after¬ 
wards set up a Irghd (prince or member of the royal family) to 
be king over the country; since which events two generations 
have passed. The disposition of this king (or dynasty) was 
cruel and vindictive, and lie practised die most barbarous 
atrocities. He did not believe the law of Buddha, but loved to 
worship demons. -.. Entirely self-reliant on his own strength, 
he had entered on a war w ith the country of KJ-pm (Kashmir), 
disputing the boundaries of thor kingdom, and ins troops had 
been already engaged in it for three years. The king has 700 

war-elephants-The ting continually abode with his troops 

on the frontier and never returned to his kingdom. . . . *’ 
Somewhat later in date is the account given by Cosmas, snr- 
named Indicopleustcs {Indian navigator),* an Alexandrine 
Greek, in his Christian Tipigraphy, which was probably begun* 
in 535 but not put in its final form till 547 AJ3, in one place he 
sap : “Higher up in India, that is farther to the north, are 
the kV hiic Huns. I he one called GoIIns when going to war 
takes with him, it is said, no fewer than two thousand elephants 
and a great force of cavalry. He is the lord of India, and 
oppressing the F*°pfo> forces them to pay tribute.” After 
narrating some stories about him the same writer remarks : 
"The river Pliison separates all the countries of India from die 
country of the Huns," fortunately the author clearly says, 
elsewhere, tliat die Pliison is the same as the river Indus. The 
date to which this account refers cannot be exactly determined i 
but may be placed between 525 and 535 a.d. 

As regards Indian records we have first the E ran inscription. 


1. Una], Hirprdi, I. pp. i\- IT; *di IT. Deal niimujentoocl ;t>p v/.yrd bin 
the correc t wanting wu fim pain ted out by Mtuiiiun.«: ckv.^nr. Ik 
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{No* 68 ) f referred to above, dated in the first year of MakarijS* 
dhirdja Toramana. Next, there is art inscription at Gwalior#.* 
dated in the 15th regnal year of Mihirakula [No, 69). The 
name of his father Is mentioned, but only the first two letters 
Hera 5 can be rcad t the rest being utterly lost. It has been 
restored as Toramana( There is another inscription found at 
Kura (Salt Range, the Punjab) referring to RdjesSiraja § 
Afahardja Toramana-Shahi-Jau (bIa) T whom some scholars 
identify with the king mentioned in the Eran Inscription, hut 
others regard as quite different. 1 ' None of these inscriptions ] 
calls these kings Huns or contains any reference to that people*/ 

I, We find an interesting account of Toramana in a jaina 
* work, Ktivateyamvld, composed in 760 5aka ( - 778 a.d.). £ 
Toramana i written as Toraraya in one manuscript \ we are told* 
enjoyed the sovereignty of the world, or rather of L’itar:Ipatha. 
He lived at Pawaiya on the bank of the Clmndnthlilgm (Cheirab 
river). His gum was Hari-gupia^ who himself was a scion of 
the Gupta family and lived there, 

Hiuen Tsang gives a long account or .YUhLrakiiJa in con- 
\ section with the old city of Sakala, which was his capital, 
“Some centuries ago”* we are told t “Mihirakula established his 
authority in this town and ruled over India. He subdued all 
the neighbouring provinces without exception,'* At first he 
took some interest in Buddhism and ordered that a Buddhist 
priest should meet him. The priests sent to him one who had 
been a servant in the king'* household. Feeling deeply insulted 
at this he “issued an edict to destroy all the priests Hi rough 
the five Indies* to overthrow the law of Buddha* and leave 
nothing remaining.” 

The subsequent defeat of Mihirakula by Mladitya* as told 
by Hiuen Tsang, will be referred to later. But tile most 
important point to be noted is that Hiuen Tsang places this 
defeat “some centuries ago M t.*., several hundred years before 


l. BGhkr held that they were different i EL I, tjjfljb blit Keen Koapw, 
fu]Jowi[>(5 Cunning hjLrn and V,A, Smith (JASB. LXIU, i8£) # hv|di that 
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633 a.d b1 when he vished Sakala. This is hardly compatible 
* wilh the view that the incident referred to by him took plac** 
about 530 a.p* As Watters has pointed out, other Chinese 
authorities also seem to place Mihirakuln Jong before that date. 



Tsang’s story about Mihirakula* J 

Both Toramaria and Mihirakula are referred lo in Raja- 
tott%ip 7 but their history, as recorded therein, can hardly be * 
re cUed with that of the two Hun a chief. 



Stray reference to the Bunas occurs in Indian literature, < 
A Suim-vritii in the Chandra Vjakafajt& gives the sentence 
Ajayad-gupia (? or J&pt*) H&$Sn as an illustration of the use 
of the i m perfect to express an event which occurred within the 
life-time of the author. 1 This probably refers to the victory of 
Skan da-gup ta over the liurtas. Again,, the Jaina author Soma- 
* deva (10th cent.) refers to a tradition that a Hip king con* 
quered CMtraku|a> Reference here is probably to Mihirakula, 

In the Mandasor inscription of Vasodhamian reference is 
| made both to Mihirakula and to the HOnas, but in a manner 
which far from connecting the two, might even suggest a 
definite distinction between them. Similarly, we have the coins 
ofToramana and Mihirakula, and also those bearing the name 
Tora. Although some of them are barbarous imitations of the 
Sassanid kings, there is nothing to indicate them definitely as 
Hup, 

In these circumstances it might appear as somewhat sur¬ 
prising that scholars have almost unanimously regarded the 
H unas as having played a decisive part in bringing about the 
fall of the Gupta empire* This belief rests solely upon the 

I- Drlvaikaf + ef Sanskrit Gt&mmar t p* jB. The Eiramdiitfcm nf liw 

original Jala or JfljNa inin Guptil it Ml, hovvn.cr f accepted by all. Kielhocn 
read the word as and look it as tlie name of a people and its mler 

1903, p, 305). Hccmk idtmilied the people with ihc j^bj and regarded it 
as a reference lo the defeat of ihe MLinas by Vnkd bafrflin j JRA S. I cjkXil, 
p r 114 r jaya^val laket h 4 a a releiwtcc to Skandja-^ispo and rdid upon \hh 
passage as nn evidence that the Guptas were J&|hft (j&QltS* XIX, 115-lS). It 
t» difficult go lake these eonrluiiom teriumlv. 
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identification to Toratniina And Mihirakula [also called Mihira- 
gul) as Huna lea fieri. Although this view is generally assumed, 
there Li no definite evidence in support of it. and we cannot 
altogether rule out the possibility that Toramana was a Kushana 
chief, and being allied to the Hunas, was mistaken as such in 
India, specially because he led the Huna hordes , 1 1 

King Gollas, mentioned by Cosmas, has been identified 
with Miliiragul or Mihirakula. Tliis identification is based on 
the similarity of Collas with the name-ending Gul, but chic ft y 
nests on the assumption that Mihirakula was a Huna chief It 
must be noted, however, that whereas the chief seat of Huna 
power, according to both Sung-Yun" and Cosmas, was to the 
west of the Indus, Mihirabuh’s capital, according io Hiuen 
I sang was at Sakala .Sinlkot) and that of Toramiiija, according 
to the Jain a book, on tile river Chenab. 

We may now go back a little and take a comprehensive 
view of the Huna activities in India.(Wc may trace tw o distinct 
waves of this foreign invasion. The first may he dated about 
460 A.if. or somewhat earlier, when Skanda-gupta defeated 
the Hun as but they were able to retain possession of Gandhara 
and set up a new mljng chief, perhaps a member of the royal 
family. One or two generations passed before the Hiinas were 
on the move again. The leader of this second movement was 
Toraimna, but we cannot say whether he represc n ted the Hun a 
principality of Gandhara or was ruler of a separate state in, the 
Punjab. Proceeding from his base at Gandhara or the Punjab 
he carried his victorious arms as far as Malwa. KLs success 


Sir .Wl Stem Uf>. tri nr,d JBOfiS. XV! fj, acri held that 
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w r as, however j, shori-Iivcd, due probable to the defeat inflicted 
upon him by BhSnu-gupta in 510 a.d. 

For the time being the Huna advance was checked, but 
Mihirakula revived the ambitious project of his father. He, 
too, had some success at first, as wc know that bis suzerainty 
was acknowledged in Gwalior in the 15th year of his reign# 
(c + 530 a.d,}_ Besides, according to Hiueji Tsang he subdued 
tile whole of India and Cosmos also described the Mttna chief 
at this time ai the lord of India. But the Hunas were not 
destined to enjoy success for Jongj and Mihirakula, too, soon 
met his doom in the hands of two Indian rulers Yaiodharman 
and Narasiuiha-giipia. 

In his Mandasoi Inscription (Xo. 70) Yasodharman claims 
that ^respect was paid to his feet by even the (famous} king 
Mihirakula”. Mihirakula was evidently defeated, but hi** 
kingdom or power w as not destroyed. With die Call of Ya£o* 
dharmin* which probably took place not long after, he again 
came to the rorefrgm + 

The Gupta king who then occupied the imperial throne 
was probably Karasmiha~gupta Bfdadtiya. He was temporarily 
overwhelmed by the victorious raids of YaJodharman (to be 
referred to later), and Mihirakula evidently took advantage of 
this imperial crisis to extend his power. Xarasiriiha-gupta, far 
from playing the traditional role of his family of checking the 
Huna aggression was, according to Hiuen Tsang, forced to the 
humiliating position of paying tribute to Mihirakula. After 
mentioning Mihirakula^ great power and persecution of Bud¬ 
dhism, already narrated above, Hiuen Tsang tells a long siory 
how finally Baladitya triumphed over his rival. This may be 
summed up as follows:— 

(l Baliiditya-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured 
the law r of Buddha. When he heard of the cruel persecution 
and atrocities of Mihirakula, he strictly guarded die frontiers 
of hts kingdom and refused to pay tribute* When Mihirakula 
invaded his dominions, BaULditya took refuge with his army in 
an island. Mihirakula left the main part of his army in charge 
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cf his younger brother, embarked on boats, and landed with a 
part of his troops on the island. He was, however, ambushed 
by the troops of Balucfitya in a narrow pass and was taken 
prisoner. Baladitya resolved to kill Mihirakula, hut released 
him on the intercession of his mother. Mihirakula found on 
his return that his brother had gone back and occupied the 
throne. He, therefore, sought and obtained an asylum in 
Kashmir. Then he stirred up a rebellion there, killed the king 
and placed himself on the throne of Kashmir. He next killed 
the king of Gandhara, exterminated the royal family, destroyed 
the it Spas and satighardmas, plundered the wealth of the country 
and returned. But within a year he died.” 

Apart from the fact that the general account of Hiuen 
Tsang is liable to suspicion, on the gruund or ills placing Mihira- 
kula several centuries ago, it is difficult to believe many of the 
details in this story. 

It has already been noted above, that Kashmir probably 
and Gandhara certainly was already a part of the HQna empire 
in India, and Hiuen Tsang was evidently wrong in describing 
them as new requests by Mihirakula. The long account of 
the dcicat and discomfiture of Mihirakula in the hands of 
Baladitya, and particularly the manner tn which it was achieved, 
undoubtedly contains a great deal of exaggeration. But in spite 
of all these we may, in the absence of a better or more satis¬ 
factory hypothesis, provisionally regard Baladitya as having 
defeated Mihirakula and saved the Gupta empire from the 
Hiina depredations. ‘I hat would explain why, as noted above, 
his name and fame as a great hero survived even two centuries 
later, Tlie defeat ofXlihirakula^ appears to have finally crushed 
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the Hflrja political supremacy in India, For although the 
existence of a Hurta community, and even of small Huna 
principalities, is known in later periods, the Hiuias no longer 
appear as a great power or even as a disturbing element in 
Indian history. 


In Liter and more day* hu earlier luc^euliil operas Jon* 
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CHAPTER X 

THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 

About the lime of the inroads of Foramina and Mihiraiula, 
and largely as a direct consequence of them, wc notice a steady 
progicss of the forces of disintegration within the empire itself. 
1 Clidal chiefs and high officials gradually assumed great power 
and authority and finally set up as Independent tings. The 
dwindling resources of the empire arc shown by the poor and 
scanty coinage of a single type. The inscriptions of different 
chiefs such as the Maukhnris and Later Guptas refer to bat lies 
in all directions, and although we cannot always locate them, 
ihcy unerringly indicate a period of unrest and excitement, 
lafcing advantage of this situation Harishena, the Vakataka 
ruler, invaded Mahva. According to the Vakaiaka records he 
conquered or extended his political authority over Malavaj 
Cujrat and oilier countries (sec <r v\t Ch. V). Although the 
exact date of Harishena is not known, he flourished towards 
the close of Lhe fifth and the beginning of the sixth century a.d. 
It is probable, tliercfore, that it was during the trouble and 
confusion following the invasion of Toramiina that he invaded 
tile distracted province of Malava and obtained some success. 
But his triumph was short-lived. Soon an ambitious and enter¬ 
prising hero appeared on the scene. This was YaSodharman, 
who not only established independent authority in Malava but 
was soon m a position to hurl open defiance against the emperor, 
Liide is known of \asodHarman's origin save that he had 
probably some connection with the family to which belonged 
the long line of rulers ending widi Band hu-va train who 
governed Malava or a part of it, as a feudatory chief under 
Kumara-gupta I with Dalapura (Mandasor) as his capital 
But nearly a century intervened between Bandhu-vannan and 
Yasodharman, and we do not know anything about the history 
or activities of this family during this period. (Suddenly, some 
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time about 530 a.d. s YalodJiarman appears as a meteor Ui the 
political horizon, carries his victorious arms Jar and wide, and 
sets up a big empire. Like a meteor again, he suddenly 
vanishes, and his empire perishes with him, 

All that we know of the achievement of Viisodhirmaii by 
way of military conquests is derived mainly from an inscrip¬ 
tion [j\"o. 0J engraved in duplicate on two stone pillars at 
Manriasor. It is n pru.i^sh of the type of Samudia-gupta’s 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription, but unlike the latter ii does not 
specify the countries conquered by Yasodharniam Instead we 
find only a somewhat vague and boastful assertion that “spurn¬ 
ing [the confinement of) the boundaries of his own housc* r p 
he conquered ‘those countries which were not enjoyed (even] 
by the Gupta Lords and which the command of the chiefs/ 
of the Hunas failed to penetrate", and, further, that to his feet 
bow down chiefs “from the neighbourhood of the river Luuhitya 
up to the mountain Mabtndra, and from Himalaya up to the 
Uesicrn Ocean . I he only specific reference to any conquest 
is that over Aiihirakuhi* referred ed above- 

Such a general and conventional description of universal 
conquest {digvijai , Q') i so familiar to us in Sanskrit poetry and 
royal prahiiis t cannot of course be taken at its face valuer and 
sve shall hardly be justified In regarding Ya^odharman, on the 
basis of this record alone, as the sole monarch of Northern India, 

At tile same time such a claim* publicly made f must have some 
has L s in fact* and we need hardly doubt that Yasodhimjan was 
a great conqueror. It seems also to be quite clear that his arms 
were mainly directed against, and Ids conquests were mostly 
accomplished at the cost of, the Hunas and the Guptas* thdugh 
probably some Other powers also had to feel the weight of his 
power. 

1 he fact that the region round Mandasor formed the centre 
of Y asodharman 5 empire and the principal seat of his authority 
makes it probable that he first rose to power and distinction by 
fredng the country from the Hun a yoke. He probably com- ^ 
pic ecu the task which Iihanu-gupta failed to accomplish or only 
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partially succeeded in doing. It was probably in course of this 
struggle 1 with the Hunas that he came into conflict with 
Mihirakula and defeated him. By this great, victory lie must 
have risen to power and distinction, and then he made a bold 
bid for the imperial power. The Gupta emperor, urasitiiha- 
gupta, was unable to check his growing power, and for some 
time \aiodbarman seemed to have carried everything before 
him. But in spite of his brilliant military success he failed to 
achieve any permanent result. This is demonstrated by the 
fact tbiii in 54.i A.o, a Gupta emperor, and not Yasodharman, 
was invoked as suzerain in a land-grant in X. Bengal.i As we 
have noted above, the Partvrajaka rulers acknowledged Gupta 
suzerainty as late as 528 aj>. YaSodhammn’s short-lived 
triumph may, therefore, be reasonably placed during the interval 
between these dates. This is confirmed by the only other 
inscription (No. 71) that we possess or the time of Yajodharman, 
also found at Mandasor, dated in 533-4 a.d. 

How ’Vaiodhamian’s power came to an end still remains a 
mystery. It may be due to his natural death, or the assertion 
of centrifugal Forces in the empire wh ich he had himself brought 
into being. His dazzling success probably led others, such as 
the M.iukbarts or the Later Guptas, to imitate his example, 
and there was perhaps a general uprising among the feudatories 
of the Gupta empire. The hemd that had hitherto knit 
together, however loosely, die vast dominions from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Arabian Sea was cut by the cruel sword, not of 
the Hun a chiefs, but of the ambitious Yaiodharman, and he 
was probably the first victim to perish in the resulting chaos 
and conflagration. 

Shortly after the great coup of Yasodhaiman, and perhaps 
as an inevitable consequence thereof, several powerful fedua] 
principalities were established in the very heart of the Gupta 
empire. The most powerful of them were the Maukharis and 
the Later Guptas. The history of both these dynasties will be 
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treated In greater detail in the next volume, and lient we shall 
only briefly notice their activity during the lirsi half of the sixth 
century a.d. 

The Maukharb 1 were a very ancient family, hut did not 
come into prominence as a political power till the sixth century 
a,d. Two branches of this family ruled as feudatory chiefs under 
the Guptas, one in Hi liar and the other in U.P. Of the first we 
know only the names of throe kings from three inscriptions 
engraved on the Bara bar and Nagaijuni Hills, about 15 miles 
to the north-east of Gaya. These were Yajftava rmnm w ho 
probably founded this family, his son Sarduiavarman, and his 
grandson Anatitavarman. We hardly know anything about 
them. 

Yhe other branch of the Maukhans ultimately bacame more 
powerful. 1 he founder of this family, Harivnrman, was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Adityavarman, and the latter by his son Isvarn* 
vartoan. All these three bear the title Maharaja and nothing 
definite is known about them. But Isanavarman, the son of 
Tlvaravaj man, assumed the title MQhSrajffdhirBji, and we know 
from his record* that he defeated the Gaud as, the Andhras and 
the &Gllkas. lhe Gaudas, whom he is said to have [breed to 
take hh cl ter towards the sea-shore, were undoubtedly the 
people of Western Bengal, l he Andhras probably refer to the 
Vishnu kundins of Eastern Deccan; but the Sfilikas cannot be 
identified with certainty. It would thus appear that I$ana- 
varman was the first Maukhari thief to set up an independent 
kingdom. He was undoubtedly a powerful king, for he not 
only assumed the title MukdfajadhsTaja, but also issued coins 
in his own name. These coins very closely resemble those of 
Toramana, and as the Maukhari s are crprcsslv mentioned in 
a Later Gupta record as having defeated the Hunas, that great 
achievement might also be probably set to his credit. One of 
his known dates is 611 Sarhvai or 534 A.D., and there b thus 
no doubt that his rise to power and greatness synchronises with 
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the downfall of the Gupta empire* 

The Later Guptas were also at hist feudatories of die Imperial 
Guptas. As Kum&ra-gupta, the fourth Hug of this family, 
defeated Isanavamian, the fourth Mauthad king* we may hold 
that the Later Guptas rose into prominence about the same time 
as the MaukJxaris. We know very little of the three predecessors 
of Kumara-gupta rU. t Kpidixia-gupta J Haraha-gupta and 
Jlviia-gupu. Reference is made in the Aphsad Inscription, 1 
a late seventh century record of the family, to the military 
campaigns of Jlvita-gupta both in the Himalayan region and on 
the sea-shore i but as no earlier record of the family is available, 
we cannot say whether these campaigns were undertaken by 
him as a feudatory on behalf of the Imperial Guptas, or as an 
independent king on hh own behalf- The same uncertainty 
prevails, to a certain extent, in regard to the defeat inflicted 
by the next king Kumara-gupta upon I&noVarmaxL But 
whetherl Kumara-gupta fought with IsiliiaviLrn’inn on behalf of 
his imperial master, or on his own he half for the spoils of the 
empire, his success must have paved the way to the fortunes of 
his own family* When we remember that there is no reference 
in any record to a Gupta emperor after 543 a*d., we may well 
believe that from the time of Kumara-gupta, if not before, 
the Later Guptas had, to all intents and purposes, assumed an 
independent position. That the success attained, by Kumara^ 
gupta was both great and permanent is proved by the fact, 
recorded in the Aphsad inscription, that he had advanced up 
to Prayaga where he died, and that his son Damodara-gupta 
again defeated the Mankharis though he himself probably died 
or was seriously wounded in ihc battle. 5 

The subsequent history of die Later Guptas does not 
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concern us here. But we have to discuss two questions of great 
importance concerning them which have a bearing on the history 
Of the Imperial Guptas. In the first place, ihe name-ending 
Gupta of all the kings, save one, raises the question whether 
this family was in any way related to the Imperial Guptas* 
The conicmporancityj the similar name-ending, and the posses¬ 
sion of a part of the Gupta empire no doubt raise a strong 
presumption in favour of this view. But on the other hand, con¬ 
sidering the usual tendency of the court-writers to exaggerate the 
importance of the royal families even to the extent of giving them 
pedigrees reaching noi only to epic heroes but also to the sun and 
the moon, it must be regarded as very surprising that no allusion 
should have been made in their inscriptions to any connection 
with the Imperial Guptas if there were even any remote basis for 
it. In the Aphsad Iiks,* for example, Rrisbna-gupta, the first 
king* is simply said to belong to a good family {sad-vamsa{i) r 
and one wonders whether the author of tills long pmiarfi would 
have omit Led to refer to the Gupta lineage if there were even any 
tradition to that effect current in his time. This evidence, 
though negative in character, at least raises great doubt* 
About any connection whatsoever between the Imperial Guptas 
and the Later Guptas, In the absence of any positive corrobo¬ 
rative evidence, it h difficult to accept die view that the Laicr 
Guptas were related by blood to die Imperial Guptas p although 
they inherited the family-tide and pan of their tetritones, 1 
Far more difficult is the question of the original home of die 
Later Guptas* Adityasena, the first king of the family of whom 
we possess contemporary records, undoubtedly ruled in Magadha 
towards the close of the seventh century a.d,, and so did all his 
successors. But although all their inscriptions, so JUr discovered > 
have been found in Magadha, doubts have been entertained 
whether originally they were rulers of this province* 

It has been suggested by some that die loiter Guptas 
were rulers of Malava till Adityascna founded a kingdom in 
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Magadha. The main argument in favour of this view seems 
to be that as die Imperial Guptas certainly ruled in Mag ad ha 
up to 530 a*d, and the Maukharis held sway over it in the btier 
half of the sixth century a.d*, the early rulers of the Later Gupta 
family could not rule in that province, and as Mahfrseua-gupta 
ts said to be king of Malava in die Harsha-Charita* all his prede¬ 
cessors, too, presumably ruled in that province- 1 

This view is based on the assumption that KrLshna-gupta t 
Hareha-gupta and Jivita-gupta ail ruled as independent 
sovereigns from the latter part of die fifth century a.o t Of this 
there is no evidence whatsoever. They might have been pro¬ 
vincial governors or other high officials who, as we have seen 
abovej assumed the tides of Maharaja f and their military cam¬ 
paigns described in Aphsad Inscription might have been under¬ 
taken on behalf of the Imperial Guptas. There are at least two 
important co aside ra dons which mili tate against the view that 
they were originally rulers of Malaveu In the first place, It Is 
incompatible with the history of YaJodharman whose centre 
of authority was Malava, Secondly, Jmta-gupta, of the Later 
Gupta family, who flourished about die same time, is said to 
have fought on the sea-shore which indicates die eastern region 
of the Gupta empire. 

The probability, therefore, is that the Later Guptas had 
not founded any distinct kingdom until after the overthrow of 
the Gupta empire and then they Fought with the Maukharis 
and other powers for a share of the spoil. They probably 
retained as much of it its they could and may be regarded as 
the residuary legatee oT the Gupta empire. Magadha- and 
Northern Bengal, which were the last strongholds of the Gupta 
emperors* were probably seized by them. They also probably 
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laid claims to other parts of the empire including Malwn, of 
which they might have got possession even somewhat earlier, 
after the downfall of the short-lived empire of Yaiodhanmm. 
T jtef, when Sa&nlta established an independent kingdom in 
Gauda, the Later Guptas were confined to Malava, Although 
this view cannot be supported in all details by positive evidence, 
il reconciles ail that we know about the Later Guptas and is 
not contrary to any known fact. But a detailed discussion of 
this topic takes its beyond the period under review and must 
be reserved for the next volume. 

'Hie Mihukharis and the Later Guptas were not the only 
powers tliat came into prominence by the decline or the Gupta 
Empire. Vang* [.South and East Bengal) also fnnlly shook 
ofi" the suzerainty of the Guptas, and at least from the second 
quarter of the sixth century a.d,, ir not before, ranked as an 
independent kingdom, 1 

Reference has already been made above to Vainya-gupta 
ruling over this region in 506 a.d. His status and position in 
the Imperial Gupta family are unknown. A copper-plate 
(Xo. 45) found at Gunaighar, IB miles to the north-west of 
Comill.! in F.. Bengal, records a grant of land in that neighbour¬ 
hood to a Buddhist monk by UfohUraja Vainya-gupia, who 
mediates on the feet of Mahadcva, in the current year Lott 
f =5W1 A - D 0- The grant was made at the instance of his vassal 
MakorSju Rudradatta, and another vassal-chief, Maharaja Vija- 
yasena, who held several high offices, was its d&taka. Although 
\ ainya-gupta is styled MabSrujtj, he had more than one varsal- 
chic funder him bearing the same title, and there ts no doubt 
that lie held a fairly high position, even though he was not the 
suzerain rulrr at that time. That he certainly occupied this 
position, either then or later, is indicated by his gold coins 
and rise Xulandu Seal referred to above. Whether in that 
capacity he ruled over the whole empire or merely a portion* 
of Bengal, If not the whole of it, cannot be detetmined, but. 
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the latter view seems more probable. In ether words, it is just 
possible that be proclaimed himself the rightful emperor, but 
hia actual authority was confined to Bengal or b part thereof. 
If this were the case* we may trace from this time the existence 
nf an independent kingdom in Bengal* Hut, in any case, not 
long after his death, Y&riga rises into importance as an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom under local rulers who assumed the title 
MaMrfijSdhifign - The first of them, Gopachandra, had a vassal- 
chief Maharaja Vijayasena ruling over Yardhama na-hkukti t 
i.£. Burdwan division in \\\ Bengal. It is probable that tills 
Yijayascna is identical with the chief of the same name who 
served as dtiitiku in the Grant of Vainya-sjupta, In that case we 
may consider it as highly probable, that Gopachandra succeeded 
to ihc dominions of Yamya-gupta, not long after 5QB-7 
a J3. and that these extended from Kurd wan to ComBla, 
But be that as it may. Go pa chandra and two* other kings, 
DhartmdUya and Samacharadeva, must lie regarded as inde¬ 
pendent kings, m they all assumed the title Milk d r ejadhirqfc. 
Samaeharadcva also issued gold coins resembling those of the 
last Gupta emperor and assumed the title Narcndradma. The 
records of these kings refer to two important provinces, Var* 
dhanifma-ft^wAli and Xuvyfivakihika (or Suvarnavlthi), as 
being ruled by their governors- It may thus be held that they 
ruled over South Bengal and at least a portion of Eastern and 
Western Bengal during the second and thkd quarters of the 
sixth century a . b . 

It has been stated above that Ifanavannan defeated the 
Gan das and forced them to take shelter in the sea-shore, h 
is not unlikely dial this refers to a conflict with GopacJiandra 
or ■ me of Iris successors, For Cauda denoted in a vague way 
both Western and Northern Bengal, and Go pa chandra's domi¬ 
nions certainly included territories in Western Bengal. It is 
worthy of note that no record of the two successors of Gopa- 
ehaiidra has been found in W estern Bengal. It Is not impossible, 
therefore, that lianavarman succeeded in driving these kings 
from Western Bengal, and as they were forced to fall back on 
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the marshy and deltaic lands of Southern Bengal, the Mkukhari 
king could fittingly describe them as satimdrdsraya (sheltered 
by the sea). It may be recalled that jivita-gupta of the Later 
Gupta family is also said to have fought against enemies who 
lived cm die $ra-shorc- Here, too, die reference might be to 
the people of Lower Bengal who had declared independence 
of the Gupta empire. The probability is not altogether excluded 
that the military campaigns of I^anavarman and Jivita-gupta 
were undertaken, jointly or severally, on behalf of the Gupta 
emperor, their nominal overlord. But in view 1 of the verv 
meagre data that we possess, these cond us ions are very uncertain* 
If the Gauda-enemy of lianavarman were different from 
Gopachandra or his successor, we have to presume that the 
people of West Bengal, too, were asserting their authority 
and had come to be recognised as an important political entity* 
But we have no definite information of its political status at 
this period. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE FALL OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 


We are now In a position to resume the history of Kara* 
£imha*gupta Biiladitya ^See p. I 77) and io view his reign in a 
true perspective. He had ascended the throne at a time when 
internal dissensions and foreign invasion [under Harlshena and 
loramana ) had still further weakened the power and prestige 
of the empire which had already been considerably diminished 
even in the reign of Budha-gupfcw The Gupta empire now 
resembled the Mughal empire after the death of Aurangzrb. 
lire imperial authority was acknowledged in name T but ahead v 
some provincial satraps and feudatory chiefs behaved almost 
like independent rulers. It was not long before Ysilodharman 
openly took up arms against the Gupta emperor and began his 
victorious raids. But although we mav credit Yasodharmati 
whh a number of successful military campaigns* it is difficult 
to believe that he could consolidate his conquests and establish 
a big empire, h h Interesting to note in this connection how 
epigraphic evidence dearly indicates that his conquests did not 
bring about any political change either in the eastern or In the 
western extremities of the area over which he is said to have 
tarried his victorious arms. No less than fourteen Valabhl 
Grams ranging in date between 325 and 545 a.d. have been 
discovered so far. They all refer to Mvkeraj* Dhr-uvascna and 
are drawn up in the normal style re Ike ting no political change 
of any importance. In M. Bengal, as we shall see, a grant 
dated 543 a.d. definitely refers to the Gupta emperor. These 
may not be regarded as conclusive evidences, but certainly 
favour the supposition that \ asodhannarfs campaigns were of 
the mi lure of military raids and marked no important change 
in the political map of Northern India, 

But although Xarasimha gupta had survived the onslaught 
of Yaiodharman, the prestige and authority of the Gupta 
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empire received 3 shattering blow, T airi ng ndviniag<- or the 
situation, Mihjrakula, whose power was curbed but not broken 
by afodharman, began tus depredations into the very heart 
of the empire, and if we may believe Ifincn Tsang, the Gupta 
emperor was even forced to pay tribute tb the Huna chief. 
Btn when bis oppression and cruellies exceeded all bounds, 
the proud descendant of Sfcanda-gupta made a final effort to 
rid the country of this cruel scourge. How he achieved complete 
success has already been described. 

Narasitftha-gupta's victory over Mihirakula must have 
enhanced the imperial prestige and given It an added lease of 
life. Me was followed on the throne by his son and grandson, 
K,uroara-gupla III and Vishnu-gupta, whose reigns may be 
placed between 535 and 550 a.o. 

The hoard of gold coins found at Kaijghat, as far as they 
can be traced now, consisted, according to Allan, “mainly of 
coins of Xarasimha-gupta, Kumam-gupta Hand coins identical 
in type to the preceding bearing the name Vishnu under the 
kings arm ” These coins can now be reasonably attributed to 
the three successive kings Narasjmha-gupta, Kumara-gupta LH 
and Vishnu-gupta, known from the royal seals. It appeal-* 
from the coins that they assumed, respectively, the titles 
Baladitva, Kiamaditya and ChandrSditya. It is, however, just 
possible that some of the coins bearing the name of Kumiira- 
gupta might really belong to Kumara-gtipta II. Some of these 
coins arc of very rude workmanship and base metal, and this 
debasement of coins, which commenced from the end of 
Xarasimha-gupta’s reign, continued right through to the end. 
The rebellion of Yaiodhamtan and the invasion of the Hurias 
might well account for this. But the very fact that gold coins 
were still being issued by the emperors shows that the great 
imperial fabric had not finally collapsed even in Vishnu-gupla's 
time. 

The same inference may be derived from a study of the 
only epigraph leal record of die period that we possess. It is 
the latest of the five copper-plates found at Damodurpm- in 
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Bengal (No, 46). The record, which closely resembles in 
contents and phraseology the other Tour plates (Nog. 20, 21, 38, 
40) belonging to the reigns of Kurnara-gupta I and Eudha-gupia, 
is dated in the year 224 (=5+3 a.d.) and refers to the Gupta 
emperor in the usual style. Unfortunately the first part of die 
name of the emperor cannot he read with certainty, though 
the name- ending Gupta is quite clear. Dr. Basalt, who 
edited the record, read the name doubtfully as Bhanu-gupta, 
but according to Y.R. Gupte and H. Krishna Sastri die name 
is probably Kumara. 1 If this latter view' be accepted, it would 
support the genealogical and chronological scheme adopted by 
us, and we might refer the record to the reign of Kumura-gnpta 
III. The attribution to Bhanu-gupta is less likely as the date 
of the record is now known to be 224. and not 214 as Dr. Barak 
thought, and there is an interval of 38 years between tills and 
the only other (No, 47) known record ofBhinu-gupta. 

But whosoever may be the king who issued the record, it 
proves the continued existence of the Gupta empire, at least in 
eastern parts, even after the triumphant progress of Yaso- 
d harm ill to tile banks of the Lauhitya river. A comparison of 
it with the fourth Damodarpur Copper plate (No. 40) issued in 
the reign of Budha-gupta shows what little impression the 
raid of Yasodbarman produced on die Gupta administrative 
machinery in N. Bengal, a province which the great conqueror 
almost certainly must have passed on his way, if he had really 
proceeded as far as the Brahmaputra river. Although the two 
records ate separated by an interval of nearly half a century, 
we find the same administrative machinery at work in the 
district, the same method and procedure followed in the tran¬ 
sactions for sale of lands, and what is most interesting, probably 
one of the members of the district court (or Board) rU, JV^gara- 
dnxhfhia Ribhupala continued in sendee throughout this Jong 
period. There does not appear to have been any violent 
break m the history* or tradition of the imperial Gupta rule 
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in Eastern India. 

O^l- significant change has, however, to be noticed. The 
L parika-MaHriija who was governing Pundravardhana-JituAfif 
in 543 A h u + is called ' ‘Rcj^patra-Fhi'aAihat /<Jrtf Aa 1 *, The most 
reasonable inicrpireiaiioii scent* to be that Deva p the son of the 
emperor, was ihcn the governor of X. Bengal. This evidently 
gave an added importance to the province which h indicated 
by she addition of before the word t bhtigd r 

following die governor T s name. During the century preceding 
this record, _\\ Bengal was governed by Chlrata-datta, Brahma- 
datia and Jaya-datm, probably all belonging to the same Datta 
family, 1 he reason why an imperial prince replaced this family 
is not known to us. But the fact is not without significance. 
Usually, at the lime of the decline of an empire* e he provincial 
governors become almost like independent hereditary rulers. 
Here the process is entirely reversed. This unerringly indicates 
the strpng hold of the Gupta emperors in this region. 

HiL j tf ei Taang described Baladiivu as king of Mngudha, and 
it is doubtful if after \ i.v-odha,i man s coup dV/ftf, any territory 
further west acknowledged the suzerainty of the empire. As 
noted above, immediately to die north-west of Magadha, the 
Maukharis were coming into prominence, and although it is 
very likely that they joined Baladttya in the crusade against 
the Hunas, a* suggested above, they soon set up an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom* Further west, in Malaya, the Later Gupta's 
had probably established virtual independence alter the death 
of Vafodharmam Southern, and a part of Western and Eastern, 
Bengal had already formed an independent kingdom. The rule 
of the last two emperors was, therefore, confined to Magadha 
and X. Bengal. 1 How and when the imperial Gupta family 
came to los* this last stronghold of their power still remains 
unknown. But die growing power of tire Maukhark and the 
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Lrucr Guptas* arid id a certain extent the rise of Cauda and 
\ align (Bengal) o»g political powers, must have been the most 
important factors that brought about the final collapse of the 
imperial Guptas. A copper-plate Grant found at Amauna 1 in 
the Gaya District was issued by liumdramatja-M^hdraj^ 
Naxidftnu In 2j2 ( ^-551-52 a.t>.) without any reference to the 
Cupta Emperor* 'I Ins probably indicates the virtual end of 
the Gupta empire before that date. 

Jn spite of the marty uncertain factor* in the history of 
the period, the above review will make it clear that the Huna 
invasion cannot be regarded as the chief cause of die downfall 
of tile empire* It no doubt operated as an important contri¬ 
butory factor, but the internal dissensions in the imperial 
family, the ambitious enterprise of Yasodharman and the 
assertion of independence by feudal vassals and provincial 
governors were mainly instrumental in bringing about its 
collapse 3 . The Kuna menace was great, but that barbarous 
horde was kept in check throughout the fifth century a.d. p and 
although later they caused damages and devastations on a large 
scale fc they never counted as a lasting Factor in Indian politics. 
J3ut for the short period of Mihirakula’s success after Ya£o- 
d barman's death, they never played even any important 
polideal role save in the border regions of Kashmir and 
Afghanistan. The decline and downfall of the Gupta empire 
was brought about by fee ^ame causes which operated in the 
case of the Maurya empire in fee older and fee Mughal empire 
in later days. 
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CHAPTER XII 

SOUTH INDIA, 


The three centuries, and a half of South Indian history, 
forming die subject of ibis Chapter* arc full of unsettled ques¬ 
tions, The fitful evidence, alike of literal tire and epigraphy, 
admits of diverge interpret a tic ns; consequently there is no 
consensus of opinion among the scholars who have written 
on this period. However, no attempt will be made here to 
review rival theories; our aim will be rather testate the evidence 
concisely and offer the minimum of comment calculated to set 
forth our view of the most probable course of the events of the 
period. 

U The close of the Saxgam age. 

The later phases of Sangam poetry in Tamil may well be 
taken to fait within our period, and the celebrated Chain 
monarch Karikala and hb contemporary who ruled in Kaikhi, 
lo^daiman I[am Tiraiyau i|andiraiyan) T may welt be placed 
about its ctanmencement or a little earlier. 1 he two kings are 
extolled In two poems by one poet, UruHinuigarinanarp a 
Brahmin of Kadiyalur. To a somewhat later period belonged 
Xantuin of Konkanam and the minor chieftain:? famed for i-ieir 
patronage of the arts and for that reason counted along with 
some earlier names as Kari ai-y elu-vallalka I * the Seven Patrons 
of the last San gam. Later lhan this generation was that 
dominated by the Piindyan ruler, Nedtiftjeliyan. This may be 
inferred from the fads that Xakkfrar who celebrates him in the 
Nedti-naJ-Vildai mentions Karikala in one of his poems 1 and 
that none of the poets of the age of Karikala makes any reference 
to Nedufijeliyan though they know of lesser Piindyan names. 
This Fa tidy- 1 was abo a great patron of learning* but there Es 
evidence that even after him the patronage of 5 an gam Tamil 
l. AAam t 141- 
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literature was continued for a time by XalliyakkMan, Kumanaii 1 
and others,, though not on the same scale as before. The 
several generations of Cbera princes who were contemporary 
with all these monarch* and chieftains complete the picture of 
the political map of the Tamil country in lids period. 

\'u connected account of politic a! history is possible in the 
absence of;! settled chronology and of genealogies of the ruling 
dynasties. All our knowledge Comes from disconnect :d po ma 
of various poets preserved in schematic anthologies put together 
long after the time oToriginal composition; the occasion of the 
poem and the name of its author rest on colophons added to the 
poetry by their editors, and wc have no means of controlling 
the tradition preserved in these colophons. We have indicated 
above [hr relative chronology of the most important land-marks 
m our period. 2 Within the broad framework of this relative 
chronology some outstanding facts may be briefly noticed, and 
the social life of the age may be sketched with greater confidence 
in the light of contemporary literature. Karikala and Koccen- 
ganfm are the two most prominent rulers of the Chola kingdom 
and the names of both have been decked by posterity in rain¬ 
bow hues of legend* The son of Ilanjctchemtij who was dis* 
ting lushed for the beauty of his numerous war-char jots* 
Karikala was deprived of his birth-right by his enemies and 
confined in a prison for some years* He effected his escape by 
overpowering the prison guards, and made himself king. In a 
great battle at Venn* 1 now tailed Kdyil Vtnrii, fifteen miles to 
the cast of Tanjore, he inflicted a defeat on the Pandva and 
the {.-hcra who appear to have lent their support to Karikikfs 
domestic enemies, along with eleven minor chieftains who 
shared the defeat with them; the Chcra king Penmt Serai 
Adnit* who received a wound on his back in the course of the 
battle, expiated the dishonour by starving himself to death on 
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the field. Venni was thus the turning point in Karikakds 
career; the victory sealed him firmly on his ancestral throne 
and secured for him the hegemony of the Tamil state system 
for 1 he rest of his life. Another engagement ai Vfihaipparan- 
dalai 1 2 and expeditions against the Aiuvajar* in the lower valley 
of the Pennar, and die Gliyar, probably a predatory tribe of 
iSnga extraction* who were tamed by KarLkTila into a settled 
life, are among the other known events of this great king's reign. 
A certain Ad inland i is [he subject of many poems; one of 
thtni by Faranar* states that her husband Allan Atti was 
being drowned in the mouth of the Kaverl and that he was 
rescued from the sea by another woman Marudi. The SiL-ppg*- 
iitk&ram says that A diman di was Karikala + s daughter* Karikala 
w K as a follower of the Vedic religion, a patron of Brahmins and 
poets, and a promoter of art* industry and trade. He made his 
mark as an impartial judge* He xvas also a good liver who spent 
a fair amount of time in feasts, drinking and the company of 
women. Tn later ages theachitvemr.ru.* of Karikh! a were magnified 
into a conquest of practically the whole of India; but the most 
celebrated among his legendary achievement Is the ccmstrLio 
t ion of the Food banks of t he Kaverl with the aid of prisoners from 
Ceylon Ceylonese story) and with that of several subordinate 
kings among whom was Trine tra Fallava who lost his third 
eye for refusing to carry out die emperor's behest 1 Telugu-Choda 
inscriptions \ 

londaimafi llandiraiyan who ruled in Kanchipuram must 
have been a younger contemporary of Karikala who reached 
eminence after die death of the great Choia monarch; for not 
only dors he not figure among the enemies ofKarikiJa, but he 
is clearly said to have commanded the respect of the diree 
crowned kings of the Tamil kind A lie was doubtless an indc- 
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pendent ruler, and there is no support for the views often put 
forward that lie was a grandson of Karikala or a viceroy ap¬ 
pointed to rule Kafichi after Karikaia's conquest of that city* 
Ilandiraiyan is said to have been born in the line of Vishnu 
in ihe family given by the waves or the sea (torn) and thence 
called Tiraiyanj the family had also the name of Tontlaiyar 
and were noted for their prowess in war and success in the 
storming of enemy fortresses, IJandiraivan's sceptre shunned 
ml and scrupulously followed the path of Dkarma. The name 
Topdai then applied both to the ruling dynasty and the country, 
exactly like Chola, Clicra and Pindj-a; but Usndai is also the 
name of a creeper {Claris komda), and to this fact must be 
traced the name Pallava [sprout; of the rulers ofTondaiman^a- 
larn in later times, and the legend recorded by the commentator 
Nacctnarkfciniyar that the child bom of a liaison between a 
Chola prince and a Niiga maiden was floated on tfiq sea with a 
twig of the tied to hint for identification in accordance 

with the prior understanding between the lovers—a case of 
euhemerism accounting at once for the names Tiraiyan and 
Tonduiyar* What the relation was, if any, between the 
1 iraiyar Topdaiyar and the Pallavas. and what the interval 
was between the two lines of the rulers or KaiichT, can hardly 
be determined at present, 

Ijacdiriuyan thus stands alone as we know nothing of his 
predecessors or successors or the Toruiaiyar line from any source. 
He is counted among the poets of the Sangarn age like many 
another prince and patron of poets in that period. 

Of a later gen ration than Karikala and Ibndiraiyan was 
Xrd Liiijeliyan* the Pandyan king who is always distinguished 
from his namesakes by the attribute Talaiyalaganattueceru- 
venra, iV„ victorious in the battle of Tajaiyalaganam, Among 
tile predecessors of this ruler, was Mudtikudumi Pcmvaludi, a 
fierce wamor as well as the performer or many a sacrifices, who 
is Styled Pnramqsvara in the Vclvikudi grant of the eighth 
century a.d* which renewed his original grant of the village of 
Velvikudi (sacrifice settlement). Ncdunjdiyan himself was 
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calk'd to the throne as a youth* Tempted by hts tender age 
and their own cupidity, hh two neighbours, the Chela and the 
Chera, entered into u combination with five minor chieftains 
and planned an invasion of the Pamlyan kingdom, Xeijun- 
jeliyats, however* rose equal to tile occasion* and a simple poem 
of great force and beauty attests the youthful king's hemic 
resolve io hold his own at all costs . 1 His enemies took the 
offensive greatly underrating his strength and ability* and 
hoping for an easy parti don of his territory among themselves. 
Ncdunjeliyan had to commence the fight almost at the gait's 
uf Madura; hut lie soon threw the enemies out of his kingdom 
and pursued them across the frontier into the Tanjore district- 
The decisive engagement took place at Talai yalangjuam, which 
probably is now represented by the village with an identical 
name Talal-alam-kadu, eight miles to the noinh-w tsi oT Tim* 
valur. Chc>; a ihc Chera king of the Elephant-look, was captured 
alive 3 in literal fuifiimeEit of the vow taken by Xcdufijdiyan 
on die eve of the campaign. After his brilliant success in 
defending his kingdom against foreign aggression* Xcduhjdiyan 
was engaged in successful wars against the Kongu chieftain 
Adigan, and another petty ruler nearer home, Ewi of Xidur + 
from whom he wrested the two districts called Milnlai and 
Mutturu and annexed them to hb own kingdom. The battle 
of TalaUy Siangan am was a turning poim in Pandyan history 
and was long cherished with pride by XeduFijdivan's suc¬ 
cessors; a brief but vivid allusion to it occurs in a pILndyan 
charier of the tenth century—the Sinnamanur plates or Raja- 
strftha JL Xe^unjdlyan was a follower of the Vedjq religion 
and performed sacrifices. Himself a poet of no mean order, 
he patronised many poets like Mangudl Mai tidan, Xakkrrarand 
his father, and RaJlldanur; their poems contain many traces 
of an in Li mate admiration for the king and his qualities and 
achieve merits,. 
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The Cln>!s monarch Stuganiin (Red-eye) defeated his Ghent 
conn, mpr lary Kanaikkal lrumporal in the battle of Raiumalam 
near Ksmuvur in the Kougu country and look him prisoner# 

I he victor finds a place in the hymns of the Saiva devotees 
Sambandar and Sunduramurttlj as well as of the VnishTiava 
Timmangai Alvar, and in the legendary genealogy of the ChoIas 
of the Vijayalaya line. Seiigunan was believed to have vvor- 
shipped Vishnu in Tirunaraiyur* and constructed seventy 
beautiful temples enshrining the eight armed l!a (Siva). 

The Che ran have been mentioned more than once in the 
preceding paragraphs, We hear generally little of them besides 
their names, which are too cumbrous to be included in a general 
account like this. Students of Tamil literature have disetESSed 
ai great leEtgih, but with Inconclusive results, two questions of 
Chbra history— the location of the Chera. capital Vaflji* and the 
rule of succession in the royal line. Some would locate Yahji 
in KarQr in ihe Western confines of rise modern Trichi nopoly 
district, while others identify it with TiruvanjaikkaUim on the 
west coast in the Cochin State, 

Whether the succession in Lite Chera royal line went from 
father to son or followed the matriarchal rule of inheritance by 
sister’s sons (msminiskkal-tayarn) has also been debated at 
Undue length; and discussion has centred round dubious and 
cryptic expressions in the colophons to the extant portions of 
the anthology known as The Ten Tens 1 ; Padirmppatto) , The 
only positive evidence on the matter points to succession in die 
mate tine . 1 

Two facts of Chora history deserve to be mentioned here# 
One is the victory of Imaiyavaramban Xcdimjcral Adan against 
the Yavatias of 'graceless harsh speech/ who were made pri¬ 
soners and subjected to ill-treatment, tlltrir hands being tied 
behind and oil being poured on their heads; besides they were 
relieved of many precious utensils and a good quantity of 
diamonds. These Y.ivanas were either Greeks or the Arab 
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intermediaries who toot a prominent share in l he tia.de between 
India and the West. The other fact is the overthrow of the 
KatSambtt located in a delta near the sea—another achievement 
attributed to the *arne ruler* One of his successors is said to 
have dccapiiaied JCanuan whose capital city had the round- 
blasscmed Kadambn near ns portal, T his recurring warfare 
m which the Che ra& seem to glory in the seizure and destruction 
cl die Kadamba tree as their trophy deserves to be noted; 
it may well be that Nannnn p s tine and their "guardian tree* 
{kaz<tl mtmtm) of the Kadamku anticipate in the West the 
Kadambas of VanavasI celebrated in inscriptions of a dightly 
later age, vert' much in die same manner a* fj^ndiraiyan and 
the line of Tondaiyar in Kanehl anticipate the Paltavas in the 
east. But to conclude from this that the Pa I lavas and Kudu mbits 
w r cre indigenous lines of rulers of South Indian origin may not 
be correct; fhr the probability remains of incoming dynasties of 
northern origin adopting prevalent local traditions and nssimila- 
ting the in t thus winning for themselves a larger claim to the 
affections of the local population. 1 

In striking contrast to the obscurity of the polities] history 
of the period, is the vivid picture of die social and cultural 
conditions that stallils oul from the numerous poems of the age. 
The most prominent feature of its culture h its composite 
quality. It h lSic unmistakable result of the blend of two 
originally distinct cultures, best described as Tamilian and 
Aryan* though it is by no means, easy* without much preli¬ 
minary study that must engage scholars for some years to come, 
10 isolate ihc dements of the Frc-Aryan Tamil culture that 
have entered into the amalgam. Everything has already been 
thoroughly overlaid with the Aryan influences which act some¬ 
times as no more than a superficial veneer thinly disguising the 
original traits, but mare often pervades through and through 
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transforming practices and institutions beyond recognition. 
There are at present no traces of any literary work in the Tamil 
language, however ancient, which does not betray Sanskrit in¬ 
fluence to some extent. Vet we may he quite certain that the 
hulk of the population, like the bulk of the words employed 
in the literature of the lime, were of pre-Aryan Tamilian 
origin; only the spirit animating both lias been thoroughly 
Aryanizcd, And this great cultural transformation was appa¬ 
rently effected in a very peaceful manner; the literature bears 
no sign of opposition to the inflow of the new influences or 
conflict with them; on the contrary there is abundant evidence 
that they were everywhere welcomed and embraced with 
alacrity. The same process uas continued, as we know, in Ceylon 
and in the eastern colonics farther afield. 

The vision of the poets of our age was not limited to the 
confines of the Tamil country; the whole of India from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin is often referred to especially in 
connection with the conquests of different heroes. The Hindu 
colonics in the east across the seas and (he regular trade that was 
carried on by them and oilier countries with South India are 
also mentioned. Urban life was fairly developed in a few centres, 
particularly the capital cities of Kabchi, ITaiyur, Madura and 
Vanji; these cities w ere well fortified, were surrounded by deep 
moats, and their streets were broad and bazar, rs crowded. In 
the chief sea-port towns like Mamaliapuram, Puhar and Korkai 
the same features of urban life were reproduced with the addi¬ 
tion of the residences of foreign merchants from many lands 
and the activities of busy customs officials and those engaged 
in loading and unloading vessels in the harbour . 1 The rot, of 
boats, that had returned after disposing of cargoes of white salt 
in exchange for paddy and were lying in harbour, are com¬ 
pared. by the author of Paffiitapjialai* to a number of war horses 
tethered in a row. In the extensive bazaar of Puhar were many 
grand and spacious mansions, raised on platforms reached by 
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high ]udders; these were naturally centres of art, culture and 
fashion 1 . In all parts of the town there were Slags of various 
kinds and shapes flying in the air. Some were fbgs that were 
worshipped by many as a high divinity and the entrances to 
their precincts were decorated with flowers. Others were white 
flags raided un frames supported by posts, below which were 
made offerings of rice and sugar 10 precious boxes of merchan¬ 
dise. Vet others were flags that announced the challenge of 
great and renowned teachers who had mastered, many sciences 
and proclaimed their readiness to hold a public debate with 
other scholars. There were also flags waving on the masts of 
ships heaving in the part of Puhar Like huge elephants chafing 
at their posts. Yet others, flying over .shops where fish and flesh 
were being sliced and fried and whose thresholds were strewn 
with fresh sand and flowers, announced the sale of high- 
class liquor tti their numberless customers* Drink was a very 
common luxury among high and low ; imported wines figured 
prominently in royal banquets, while lesser folk had lo be 
content with country toddy and other varieties of drinks* 
among which Idppi prepared from fermented poddy is spoken 
of very highly,* Courtesans skilled in music were another 
attraction of the city life, but the poets point out how their wily 
love cannot be compared with the deep devotion of the wedded 
wife. 

Our poets give us beautiful pictures of other aspects of 
life also. The rural landscape, studded with coconut and mango 
trees, and characterised by the different agricultural activities, 
is often described in rich colours. The interesting features of 
the life of hunters with their paraphernalia of dogs, nets and 
traps are also referred to, VVe get a vivid account of the life of 
the fishing folk of Puhar—-how they caught and cooked fish 
on the shore, how they spent their leisure time in fierce duels, 
how they worshipped their traditional deities and how spent 
their nights in mu^ic and love-making, The pure and homely 
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atmosphere of nn Agrak&v village,. where even the parrots in 
the unpretentious dwellings of the pious and learned Eiahmin* 
could recite the Vedic hymns, is also reproduced with equal 
Euccess. And finally the poets do not fail 10 describe in fcLrnv- 
ing colours the warm and rich hospitality' they often received 
from their royal patrons—how they spent tick time pleasantly 
in the palace listening to exquisite music, drinking delicious 
wines and eaiing to their hearts* content ilch dishes, vege¬ 
tarian and non-vegetarian t 4 till the edges of their teeth became 
blunt like die plough-shares after ploughing dry lands r The 
kings used to supervise personally die reception of their 
minstrel guests, and they had very good reasons to do so; for 
\hc\ were apprehensive that they would be pilloried in their 
songs by disappointed and irate bards. 

2- THE early pallavas. 

The Satavihana empire tottered to its fall towards the 
close of the second century a.d. or the beginning of the third* 
Heirs to the great Maury as in the Deccan, the Satavahanas 
must have come into possession of all the country’ that bad 
formed part ofAsoka’s empire; certainly Yanavasi in the West, 
and probably also Tondaimandalarn in the east thus came under 
Saiavahana rule for a time- The Families ofNannan in the West 
and Tiraiyar in the East are, as we have seen, mentioned in 
Tamil works that are best placed in the period of the with¬ 
drawal of Satavlhana power from the South, They may well 
represent the natural power of the Tamil state system to extend 
into the region vacated by the rulers of the Deccan, or possibly 
of the Tamil states In these regions to emerge into independence 
after a period of subordination to northern rule. However that 
may be T it was not long before rulers or northern origin and 
affiliation once more took possession of these lands and ruled 
ihem Tor several generations, the CbGfus and the Kadambas 
in the West, and the Pallavas in the East- 

Epigraphy affords clear evidence that these three lines oF 
julcr*, like the Ikshvakus and BrihatphaJayanas m the Tdugu 
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country, continue the Sitavahana tradition in administration, 
and pr im fade they arc all instances of powerful local officials 
selling up independent rule with die weakening and disap¬ 
pearance of the central power to which they had been subject 
earlier. Everywhere the charters oT the new dynasties retain 
the language, the script and the official titles of the -Saiavlhanas; 
later the language changes into Sanskrit and die -cripi develops 
new hums, and a further stage in die development occurs when 
the inscriptions become In-lingua!, partly Sanskrit and partly 
local idiom, Telugu, Tamil or Kauarese. The last stage was 
not reached within the limits of our period. 

The origin of the PalJavus has been much debated; some 
would postulate for them a Parthian (Pahlava) origin, and 
suppose that, like Suvisakha, the Pallava minister (attidtya) 
of Rudra-daraan in Surashpa, die founder of the Pallava 
dynasty might have been a Sitavahana official of foreign extrac¬ 
tion; this is a hypothesis which can neither be confir med n or 
contradicted in the present state of die evidence, but jtriedy 
speaking it is unnecessary when the question is viewed in a 
wider background. For there is good reason to think that th c 
Pa llavas and tile Kadambas, and even the Chut us before them 
to some extent, sought to adopt local traditions for their own 
use and incorporate them in their charters. Thus 5 atafcarni 
or thc Chutu-Jmla, ruler of Vanavisi, worships and endows at 
the shrine of the god of Malavalli ; 1 oil the same pillar which 
bear this brief record, wc End immediately after it a longer 
inscription of a Kadumba king, described as Vaijnumti-dhnir.ma- 
mafidtaja, atid also, like Sfitakarhi, Worshipper of die god of 
Malavalli. A little later the Kadamba line began to declare their 
devotion to Svami Mahaserta, whom Tamil tradition regarded 
as dwelling in the Karl ambit tree. In the same manner, 
PalLivas, as the name of the dynasty of Kfiuchipuram, must 
be taken to be the Prukrit-Sanskrit rendering of Tondai, 
the 1 arnil name of the land and its ruin's. Curiously enough, 
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pact Ottakkuttan who wrote in the twelfth century a.d, seems 
vaguely to recall these early attempts at mutual adaptation 
between the North anti the South when, referring to the tree 
sacred to the local deity Uthah-vrikslu,), the mango, lie calls it 
Ghuta-pallavaJ 1 

The eastern and south-eastern section of the Satavihana 
empire fell to the Ikshvakus, the Bri hat phalayanas and the 
Pa I lavas. The history uf the first two of these house has been 
dealt with in Chapter IV, and we shall therefore trace here that 
of the last mentioned otic. 

The early history of the Pal lavas of Kahchl is to be traced 
from three copper-plate grants, in the Prakrit language, two 
issued from Kaiklupuram, and all containing the flame of 
Skanda-varman with varying prefixed These prefixes arr in 
Older TuvwnahSriija Siv.l. DhtmmetashaTdjtiiirirSj,. Siiva, acid Sin 
Vijaya. The words Siva and Vijaya, like Siri, arc pnly auspici¬ 
ous honorofics, anti do not militate against our considering the 
Skanda-varman of all the three charters as one and the same 
person; the palaeography of the records affords strong support 
to this view. Thus the earliest of these grants was issued 
bv Skanda-varman when he was still ’Vuvaraja and the two 
others when he was the ruling monarch; one of these bears 
a date in his eighth regnal year, and the year of the other b 
lost by the action of time. 

As Vuvaraja, Skanda-varman is described as belonging to 
the Bharadvaja Rotra and the Pal lava family. As monarch, he 
is called in addition the performer of the Agnuhtomn, Vdjapeya 
and ASvamedha sacrifices and supreme king of kings devoted 
to Dhnrma. It appears from these inscriptions that tile Pallava 
kingdom had Kanchi for its capital and extended up to the 
Tungabhadra and the Krishna rivers. There is no direct 
evidence on the location of its western frontier; but considering 
the traditions that the K ad am ha Mayuraiarman got the country 
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between the Western sea and Frehara from a Faliava monarch* 
and that the Ganga kings con tin tied to occupy a feudatory rela¬ 
tion to the Falla vas for some generations* it seems probable that 
Faliava dominion extended right up to the Western sea in this 
early period. The steps by which this empire was built up arc 
not now traceable, but its wide extent shows that Skanda- 
vanmin could legitimately claim imperial position as he did 
by his title Dharma-mahartijadhiTdja. He had also performed 
the ASvamcdha sacrifice. Obviously, he was not the first Faliava 
ruler of Kfiftckf; his title Yuvamaharaja in the Mayidavoiu 
plates indicates that clearly enough; but at present we have 
no definite knowledge of his predecessors, Skanda^verman 
had a son, Buddha-varman* who was Yuvarajaas we leam from a 
grant issued by his queen Charudevi, who calls herself mother 
of Buddhyankura. Skanda-varman nourished in the latter part 
of the 3rd century. We have no historical information about 
the reign or achievements of any of his successors. 

There is total darkness for a century more or less after the 
records of Skanda-varman f s time* and the only direct evidence 
so far known for die continuance of Fallava rule in this period 
in Kahchipuram is the well-known reference in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta to XiocbL Samtidra-* 
gupta's invasion of die South took place about the middle of 
the fourth century a.d, There can be no reasonable doubt 
that his opponent Vishnugopa was a Faliava ruler of 
Kuhchl; but none of the kings of this name mentioned in the 
Pallava Sanskrit charters can lie considered sufficiently early to 
be identified with the enemy of Samudra-gupta. There Is no 
evidence that Satnudra-gupta reached as far South as Kanchl, 
though he met its ruler.in battle somewhere. L 

The next stage in the annals of Fallava rule known to 
history is represented by ten copper plate charters 1 and the 
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Darsi fragment, all of them in Sanskrit, There is besides a 
unique stone inscription of Simha-varman in Prakrit discovered 
retently in the Guntur district. The charters are all dated in 
the regnal years of the kings ruling at the time of their issue 
without reference to any well known era, and for chronology' we 
depend mainly on palaeography; a western Gafiga copper plate 
charter, to be dated likewise on palaeographic grounds, men¬ 
tions a couple of synchronisms ti lth Pa Hava rulers, and there is 
a £aka date in a Jaina manuscript which confirms the chrono* 
logy suggested by these rather vague indications, 

The Sanskrit charters are none of them issued from 
Kanehipiiram except the Chcndalur and Udayendiram plates. 
Several writers have maintained that the Pal lavas lost Kahchi 
during this period; they find support Tor this view in the state¬ 
ment of the VcJOrpaJiUyam plates that KaiVchipura was seized 
by KumSravishnu, and argue that Kafichi passed into the hands 
of the Choi as, Karikala and his successors, for a time. We have 
assigned Knnkfija to an earlier age; and there is little tangible 
evidence of his having ever conquered Kaiichlpurtun, Even if 
the Chcndalur and Udayendiram plates of the Pal lavas issued 
from K^iichi arc set aside on the score of doubts about their 
^tnuincilfss, the jumbled traditions of the VelGrpalaiyam plates 
cannot offer reliable guidance to occurrences which took place 
about four or five centuries earlier. The theory that Kaftchf- 
p Li ram ceased to be the Pallava capital for a time cannot be 
accepted without more tangible evidence. 

The genealogy and chronology of the Pallavas of the 
Sanskrit charters may be arranged in the following manner, 
accepting the data from all known records as genuine, but 
marking off the doubtful ones from the rest. 
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1me « m 4“lion of period given in Chaps. XIV, XVIII & XIX. 
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Kumaravblinu I (Om. A), 325-3* 

Skanda- virman I, 350-375 
VTrn-varamii (Vimkordha-varman of Darsi)* 375-400 
SbrtdMfman 1 L {Om» A) ( 4DO-436 

Sldiha-varm^n I Vuvauykiraji Vuhnufopfl’rannan I Kum^nvijlinu II 

(43&-S0) (Uruvapmtli, Nerjurtgarl^aj } 

SkaEtda-varman HI Sithha-uarmafi II .Dm* B. Manga]dr, Unddha-v&rtr.an 
460-80 Pikira, kJurhireddip&lrmh 480-5*0 j 

XandE-varmnn Yiih^ugopa-V&rman II (Chur?) Kufrlaravi4hpu 

(UdiTcndlran}) (Chendilar) 

The data given against the monarchs are approximate, 

based on a rough calculation of twenty to twenty-five years for 

each reign with the date from the Lake uibhaga and the Gangs 

synchronisms as the starting points. 3 This scheme T it will be 

noticed, renders it probable that Samudra-gupta’s Pallava 

opponent ivas either Kumaravishriu I himself, or a brother of 

his named Vishnugopa. Simha-varman II must be taken to 

have had a prosperous rdgn as he is found issuing the largest 

number of grants. Yuvaraja Vi.dinugopa-varman I may or 

may not have reigned, though he is called Maharaja in the 

Chura plates; perhaps he did not. VVe are by no means sure 

what happened after Simha-varman II; the grants have all 

been suspected as their palaeography is not of the period to 

which they purport to belong* There is no room in this scheme 

for Simha-varman, the father of Smilmvishnu + who starts the 

line of Pallava rulers whose history' is best known from die 

end of the sixth century A-U. Here is another gap in the Une 

of succession which cannot be bridged at present* 

The political history of the Pallava kingdom during this 


l r The Penukondi plaica of Mis Jhava-v.innan II r for which a.D. 475 a 
considered a very good dale, state that MBdhimi himirtr who had another 
rwrnt Simha-varman, was annoi cited hy the Pillava Maharaja St an da-vi rrnan r 
7-nd earlier, his Father Afya^viniitn wu nnnuifi t-ciJ by the Pallava MahSrfja 
Simha-varman, who U generally taken [O be Simha^-mnan H. The manu** 
cript of Mas'ihhaga givea ihr information chat &mah?ndlfl fmfehrd rupvdng or 
eompoiKitg ihr work OO a day corresponding So 25th Aii^mst a O. 45B. which fell 
in the twenty-second regnal year of SmihaHvancaa, iht ruIrT cfKlfieM* 
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period is almost a blank, as the convention* epithets applied 
to the different kings in different charters on their performance 
or sacrifices, success in many fields of battle, honouring gods 
t nd Brahman as, and protecting th eir subjects h are not of much 
value to the historian and do not deserve detailed discussion. 
Tlie contemporary inscriptions of the Kadambas and Gang as, 
however, mention a few fifcts bearing on the relations of the 
Pal lavas with these dynasties and these are best considered with 
the history of these lines of rulers. 

3. THE K ADAME AS. 

The rise of the Kadambas is narrated in some detail in 
the Taiagunda pillar inscription 1 engraved within a century 
of the events. There was a Brahmin family who derived their 
descent from Ha rid and belonged to the Mi navy a gotra ; they 
were devoted to the study of the Veda and the performance of 
Vedic sacrifices; they were regular in the performance of 
rituals, daily and periodical, and kept an open house where 
guests were always welcome; they were called Kadambas as 
they tended with care a unique blossoming Kadamba tree that 
had come up near their dwelling. In this family was born 
Mayura£arman who, after a good education, went to the capital 
of the Fallava ruler along with his guru teacher) Vlrasannan, 
to complete hi* studies and entered the gkuiikd (college) with 
a view to Icani the entire Veda. There lie had a fierce quarrel 
with a mounted guard and in his wrath, he felt; 

‘Alas l in this age of Kali, Brahmanaliood b helpless against 
the Kshatra; for what can be more pitiful than this, that even 
after I have given full satisfaction to my gums arid studied my 
Sakha with great effort, the realisation of my spiritual aim 
should depend on the king ? T So with his arm deft in handling 
ku[a ( a kind of holy gras* n jamidh (fuel) and other ingredients 
of sacrifice, he grasped the shining weapons of war wishing to 
conquer the world. He soon overpowered the Falla va officials 
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of the frontier in battle* and occupied the dense forests round 
about Srlparvata in the Karnul district)* He also levied tribute 
from the Brihad-banas and other rulers to fullil his avowed, 
project and to rouse the anger of the Pa 11 ava kings. \\ hen these 
rulers of Kafichi came at the bead of their vast forces to engage 
him in battle, he surprised them in their camps by nocturnal 
■attacks., and kept on harassing ihetrtj, while avoiding an open 
battle in the field. The Pallava rulers admired his prow ess, and 
thinking that no good can come out of the destruction of so 
eminent a warrior, they readily courted his friendship, employed 
him as commander in their wars and in due course crowned, 
him with their own hands sole monarch ol the terrstory' between 
the western sea and Prchara. Prchara, the eastern limit of the 
Kadamba kingdom w r hich thus came into existence, has not 
been identified; it has generally been taken 10 be a river, either 
the Tungabhadra or Malaprabha; but at present this is no more 
than a plausible guess. 

Now there is nothing incredible in this account; an insult, 
real or imagined, leads to a successful rebellion, terminated 
by a peace on the basis of mutual regard and friendship. Bu t 
the details arc far from clear; the nature of the original quarrel 
that followed Mayuralartnan^ entry into the gfmtikd, die place 
where he lived and studied at lirst and w hence he went over to 
Ranchi, the reason for his selecting the Sriparvata region for 
the base of bis operations against the Falla vas, or for the 
Pallavas making over the western marches of their dominions 
to Mayuraiarman are all unknown* And it seems that the 
description of the family of Mayurstsarmati as HaritTputras of 
the Miinavya gotr& who derived their family name from tending 
a Kadamba tree is a myth connecting the family with well- 
known local traditions of the Chupis and other lines of rulers to 
whom the country belonged in earlier times. Several myths 
gathered round the name and family of Mayuraiamtan in later 
ages* and there was invented a ihreoeyed four-armed eponymous 
ancestor of the family. There is no need to reproduce all these 
legends, but a sample may be given ; an inscription of AJX 
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1189 1 suites that being born in a K&dxmbt* forest the founder of 
die line was tailed Kadamba Rudra, and as he bore on hk 
limbs the reflections pf a peacock 1 ! feathers, he came to be 
called Masairavarman.^nciic the change of barman to Vfrrmar.. 

Epigraphy is our only guide to the chronology of Kadamba 
history. The Talagunda pillar inscription may well be assigned 
to the middle of the fifth century' A.m; this would indicate the 
middle of the fourth century as the date for May u rasa riiian. 
The suggestion has been made that Samudra gupta's inroad 
about this time must have given a rude shock to the power 
of the Pal Lavas, and that Mayfiraiarman look advantage of the 
resulting weakness and confusion to establish his kingdom in 
the West, However that may be, the fact that the earliest 
Kadamba inscription known 1 is in the Prakrit language and 
has features in common with the HirahadagalU plates, shows, 
that the foundation of Kadamba power cannot be later than the 
first half of the fourth century. This inscription Is found 
engraved on a pillar In Malnvalli , below a shorter record of the 
Chuius. The inscription does not give the name or the Kadamba 
king, but it may be assigned to the first ruler of the line as it 
confirms and amplifies an earlier gift of Stvaskanda-varman a 
Hlritiputra of the Mlnavya gotra and ruler of VaijayantI— 
obviously a C'Euitu king; the Kadamba king (A^/ern^tfFidjTi 
rajd) is described as Vatjaranti*dharma mtihdrMjMfdrdja devoted 
to the study of the Veda— -patikutn-st$jkdn-thitikehdpara t a. phrase 
which recalls a part of the set pmsostij of the later Sanskrit 
inscripiions of the Kadambas. Another Prakrit inscription 
from Chandravalli, 1 much shorter than the MatavalH record, 
names Mayurasarman, states that he dug a tank (tafakam)* 
ascribes to him conquests in Traikuta, Abhlra, P&Uavft* 
Pariyatrika, Sakasthiina, Sayhdaka* Punita, Mokari, and 
then stops abruptly at this point. This impossible record has 
all the appearance of a modern fake, and its evidence should 
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confirmation before being accepted as history. 

The genealogy of the Kadambas to be gathered from the 
inscriptions is follows; the dates given under each ruler 
being approximations of Jouveau-Dubreui!. 


FbsrLu [41*45) 


MayQrakrmaii a.d. (345-S0) 
Karija-virm^n (360^1^) 
Bba^fraiha (303-410) 


l 

Klkusthawarinaa {4^5-50) 


Rsvi-vunan 

( S P 0 - 33 fl) 

Hari-vaEmga 

(538-50) 


garni pVUMIO 

(« 075 > 

MfL^eia-Vurman 

< 47 ^ 4 BB> 


Kuraiira-varm&n Kfuh na-vamsan I 


MindHatfi'Wimaii | 

(468*500,1 V'Uhqu- 

vannaii 

1 


Dcvi-vannilS 


Bh Ijnn-yinman ^hftm iha Sirnha-varman 

Kfuh^i-v^rman 11 (550-65 a.h. 1 ! 
Aja-varman etc. 


What services Mayuraiarman rendered to the Pa Havas after 
he became friends with them and before ihty gave him indepen¬ 
dent and sole charge of the kingdom of Vanavasi (Vaijayantf) 
Ls not stated either in the Talagurida pillar inscription or else¬ 
where, But the inscription says that May-urasarman was appoint* 
rd as Senfrpati by Shadunana and the mothers, a statement 
which finds a permanent place in the standard prasttsti of the 
Kadazubas ever afterwards in the phrase : Svami+mahusfTtfi* 
mQtr\gan-&npdhpnt&bhhkikldnam ; we have already shown reason 
to bold that this was an instance of the adoption of local 
myths arid legend by the new line of rulers. MayuraiarmaD p 
as he came to he known later* was credited in mediaeval times 
with the performance of eighteen horse-sacrifices, and the 
distribution of 144 villages among the 32,000 Brahmins of the 
primeval village — an£di a grakfira — ofSthanaku^idura Talgundab 
but there is no mention of Mayurasarman having perform¬ 
ed even one Alva me d ha. not to speak of eighteen, in the 
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contmiptfrar}' Inscriptions, The Halsi plates 1 of \ uvarlja 
Kfikuiitha-varniaii* the great-grandson of MayuaeaSaimaiij ar& 
dated in the eightieth Sarhvalsara of an unearned epoch: the 
reckoning may be taken to have started From the coronation of 
MayEtiaiarman as monarch, but it docs not appear in any other 
inscription. 

Of Kahga-varman and Bhagimihn wc learn little From the 
Talagmtda inscription. The former is said to have won Fame 
in fierce wars; the Vakataka ruler Vindhya-sena of the Basim 
branch (c. a.d, 340 - 90 ) is said to have conquered Kim tala, and 
it seems probable that Kanga-varman had to face an invasion 
by the Vakataka ruler which, while it tested the military’ strength 
of the Kadamba kingdom, does not seem to have had any 
permanent results. 1 To the reign of Bhagiratha may have to be 
assigned the embassy of Kalidasa from Vikramaditya to 
Ku males vara. 1 Raghu, the elder son of BhaglMiha, who suc¬ 
ceeded hint, 'subdued his enemies by his valour'; his younger 
brother Kakustha was Tspardja under him, holding his court 
perhaps in Talasika (Halri); a grant issued by him from that 
town hands over some laud to a general, Srutaklrii by name, 
for the use of the venerable at hats of the place in order to secure 
his spiritual welfare in the next world [dtmanastSTawinfia’n)* 
At the end of Raghu'a reign KSkustha-varman became king; 
theTalgunda pillar inscription bestows great praise on him and 
describes the prosperous condition of the country under his rule 
and the splendour of his numerous palaces adorned with gvpum. 
He is said also to have brought joy to many a royal household 
like that of the Guptas by means of his daughters. The details 
of the marriage alliance with the Guptas are not forthcoming, 
unless the surmise is accepted that Kalidasa’s embassy to the ruler 

i. 14. VI, 33-+. 

a, JR AS- 191+, pp. 3 J 4 ' a $< EI - XXVJ, 148. 

11LC cfflbauy u juuucd to by two rather km works, 
of RSjl^Vh nr * .ini! - iLh'i^/u: uharochnwhS of KjhdDcBdra. Theft lluwevcf u 
no uummiiy among the wrheUn About the idec-rity of the Kuntnja king. 

^ JA, VI* 23* The phra.it cited In the te.it wii rnistindmlood, by Reel* 
andIran? history has been made by Moras in hu KadimL'iikul* p. 33 out of 
Fleetfl fimiafccn traniiation. 
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of K uni ala p referred to aboi r e n had something to do with it. But 
a princess of Ktiruaja, Ajstahhaiiarika by name, is said to have 
been the queen of Vakataka Xarendra-senn and mother of 
Prithvi-shcna IT, 1 and it seems probable chat she was a 
daughter of Kakustlia-varmam This king made a large fresh 
water tank within the precincts of the celebrated Siva temple of 
Tahgunda, and the fact was recorded on a pillar by his son 
arid successor Santi-varman in the inscription that has so fir 
guided our exposition of Kadamba history. 

An inscription from Takgunda mentions a prince Kakustha 
of the Rhatari line* son of a beautiful Kadamba princess; this 
prince is said to have attained the headship of ten mtindalibas 
with control over customs duties—a statement which is interest¬ 
ing, as another inscrip lion states t as we shall sec, that/ 
Vaijavantl had eighteen mandalikos in charge of its customs 
revenue. It seems not unlikely that the Kadamba princess men¬ 
tioned here was also a daughter of the famous Kadamba 
Kakustha, and that his namesake of the Eha|arivarnia was a 
grandson of his. 

Santi-vanuati is described as a ruler of great fame, the beau¬ 
ty of whose fine person was enhanced by the wearing of three 
crowns [paffafrqpa)* this seems to indicate fresh accession or 
territory, but the details are unknown, A record of his son 
Mrigesa from Habi also says, without specifying detail^ that 
Sand-varman dragged to himself by main force the Lakshmt 
from the palaces of his enemies, 2 He was apparently served in 
a subordinate capacity by his younger brother Krisbna-varman 
and the hitter’s son Vfshnu-varman. The position of Krishna- 
varman Is, however, involved in some obscurity. "While there 
are no Inscriptions directly emanating from him, in those of his 
sons he h credited with ruling the southern country with great 
efficiency and popularity and with having performed the 


\ m EL IX* 371, Vv. 30-T, Kiflhorn’i dale for iht Baha^hat ptalrS U- dcirW 
far 100 late, J, Dubreuli AND* pp, IM - CX ^ above. 
es. Li . VI, 24-5. 
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Asvamedha 1 ^Vhife Deva~varra*n calls himself Yuvaraja and 
issuer hit grant from a place called Triparvata (not identified)* 
his elder brother Vishnu-varman dates his grants in his own 
regnal years 'third and fifth) ; in one grant he takes the per- 
minion of his uncle Sajiti-varmari for making the gift and 
describes him as * r his elder father, lord of the entire Karnfua 
country of which Vaijayanu with its eighteen mandalikas was 
the tilaka" r but in another gram, two years later, there is no 
mention of Sanli-varman, and Vishnu-vammn announces that 
he was anointed by the Fallara ruler Sant i -varma-m aha raja, 

Some light on this puzzling set or facts may be got from two 
other inscriptions of the rime- From the Baroahalli plates of 
Krbhna-vannan l J, a the great grandson or K^dina-varman I t 
the subject of our present discussion, ayc learn the fact that he 
had fur his queen a Kekaya princess who was the mother of 
Vishnu-varman. Secondly, a stone inscription from Anaji 3 
(Davanagere in the Cbitaidurg district of Mysore) makes 

die important statement that Sivananda-varman, a scion or the 
renowned line of Kekayas, witnessed [he ravages to which his 
country became subject during the battle between Xanaxkasa, 
the Pa Hava king, and Krishna-varman in which Krishna- 
Varman's forces were shattered : the sight of so much suffering 
stirred Sivananda 10 the depths of his being, and he resolved 
to renounce all worldly ambition and seek his peace and the 
eternal fame of his family by fasting unto death. Now ii seems 
very probable that Sivananda was the brother of the Kekaya 
queen of Krishna- 1 varrnau. 

In the light of all these facts, the course of events may be 
ret: rj n -11 uc ted -mewha i as follows. L, lj rl ng San ii - vaima n’s 
reign, the hostility of the FalLavas spdt danger to the Kadamba 
power ; the situation was met by the southern part of the king* 
dom being constituted into a separate charge under Krishna- 
varman and his sons with independent status, a virtual division 

I* E'rijrpfalr of ViiktiTHV^TTOAn EC. VI* Kd. ifof Hcbbull Rram of 
Mm ic MAR. I^*p, g»j Devlin plitei of DdfA-vomtaa /A, vh/jj, 
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of the kingdom accentuated by die performance of a horse- 
sacrifice by Krishna-varman ; all the same, the blow from the 
Pallavas fell heavy on this boastful ruler and perhaps cost him 
his life, besides ruining the principality of the Kekayas* the 
homeland of hi* queen ; as a result of their victory the Pal lavas 
claimed the allegiance of Yishnu-varman who had to accept 
investiture from them. If this view of the events is correct, the 
K ad am has must be held to base suffered a tangible set-back in 
their position in this period; a part of their territory and a 
branch of the royal family passed under Falla 1 va suzerainty at 
least for a time The names of the Pal lava ru lei's concerned, ftii- 
rakkasa and Sitnb-varman* are otherwise unknown, a sharp 
reminder of how little we know at present of the history of those 
times 

Santi-varman was followed on the throne by his son 
Mrigesa-vaTTEan *vho is known from several records. 1 He ruled 
from YaijayantI* had Falaiika under his control* and waged 
successful wars against the Gangas and Pallavas ; in the Halsi 
plates he is described as ihe destroyer of the eminent family 
of the Garigas and the destructive lire (pfttkpjbula) to the 
Pallavas, But no demils of these wars are forthcoming. His 
learning and wisdom, his proficiency in the riding of horses 
and elephants and all other manly exercises* his ability as a 
soldier and capacity as a ruler of men receive high praise in 
the Dcvagiri pbtes of the fourth year. lie built ajajrta temple 
in Pajasikii in memory of his father and endowed it liberally 
(Halsi plates). The queen of Mrigesa-varman was called 
Prabhavuti ; she came of the family of the Kekayas with whom 
the Kadatnbas had several matrimonial connections, and she 
was the mother of Ravi-varman. 1 

Mandhfitri-vannan is the next ruler to be considered* While 
editing one of his two records Kteihorn expressed the opinion 
that Mnrulhata was more closely connected with Mpige*a than 

r. Bcvaijtri plaici Yr, 3 IA, V 1 T« 55.75 DeirtgM pJitn Yt. 4 tA. VI t, 
-37-fiS HltnahfibhSFdiu Yr. 7 JSC. IV. fh, e 0 | Hire SakuKi Yr, ft £C m 
VIII. >b- 3$t Habi Vr*8Ai, Vtj 2^5. 
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any other ruler of the Kadamba line, and that he might have 
been <1 younger brother of Sanu-wman or of Mpgeia hWf t 

and thus, his immediate predecessor or successor. 1 he drsco- 
Vtty Of the Shijnoga plAt«' has shows., however, that the name 
of MJudhlta’s father was Kumdm-vatman; and he might have 
been a third son of Kakustha-varman- M and hat a is called 
ruler of Yaijayanti in the Kudjgere plates of his second year 
while the other grant is issued f^m Uchchangi (Udichhringi) 
in his fifth regnal year. Possibly Mandhitp-vannan ruled 
during the minority of Ravi-varman (son of Mfigeia), who 
succeeded him and had a long reign of about forty years. 

Of Rjivi-vartnan's reign we have quite a number of records, 
ranging from the fifth to the thirty-fifth regnal year, and a 
damped stone record in Kavadi in the Sorab Utu* of fchimoga 
district 1 seems to record the sail performed by Ins queen on his 
death Of the two undated records from Halsi. 3 one dealt with 
the institution of a Jain a festival at Hahi, and the oilier makes 
the important statements that having killed in battle V„hnu- 
varman and other kings he conquered the whole earth, and 
occupied Palasika after driving out the lord of Kaiichi, known 
as Chandadanda ; probably, the title KlfichKvar* applied to 
Chandadanda is only a synnnym for Pallavs, and does not 

necessarily imply hb rule in KSfichTputa, and Chanthdanda 
might have belonged to the same branch of the Pallas as 
Siinti-varmaii who appointed Ybhnu-varman. However that 
may be, we have clearly a further stage in the hostilities bet¬ 
ween the Kadambasand the Pallavas, and the former seem to 
have got the best of it in this round. The words of the inscrip¬ 
tion leads us to suppose Lhal Chatjdadaoda and perhaps Vbhnu- 
varman also had invaded the territory of the Vanavasi king¬ 
dom, and penetrated into it as far as lialsi ; Ravi-varman suc¬ 
ceeded in disposing of his collateral uncle on the battle field, and 
throwing out die Palfova intruder. This perhaps restored the 
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original unity and extent of the Kadamba dominion. The 
Nilambur plates are dated in the fifth year of the reign, and 
issued from Vaijayantl Vanavas!)/ and so too ihe Sirsi grant 
of the thirty-fifth year, 1 which men dons a temple of Mahadeva 
erected by a favourite minister of the king who was the amiHya 
of the division {deja} of the kingdom called Nilakantha, the 
Neleynda of the Creek writers* 

Ravi-varman was followed by his son Hart-varman who 
ruled from VaijayantT, as is seen from the Sangoli plates of his 
eighth year, 3 which contain astronomical deiails bidding a 
date in A.o. 536 fox his accession to the throne. Tile Halsi 
plates of the fourth year 1 state that he enjoyed the rule of his 
kingdom in peafi^(mTup*rirai&m TqiyasrjjGm) t and this is con¬ 
firmed by the general tone of another record of the next year 
from the same place, which mentions a Scndraka ruler lihfinu- 
iakd, as a feudatory. But the end of the reign was by no 
means so happy or peaceful. About a.d, 545 Puiakcsm f esta¬ 
blished liis power in Badami; and this meant not only the 
loss of ihe northern parts of the Kadamba kingdom, but the 
emergence of a new danger to the very existence of Vanavasi 
as an independent kingdom. And the Kadambas were by no 
means a strong and united power* The feud be 1 ween the elder 
and younger branches was hushed for a time after the resound¬ 
ing successes of Ttavi-varman p and Smiha-vannan, the son of 
Vidtnu-varman. took a warning from the fate of his father and 
was content to remain in obscure subordination. Not so* how¬ 
ever, his son Krishna-varman II who strengthened himself by 
alliances with hb neighbours and actually undertook a military 
expedition against Vaijayanii as we learn from his Eennur 
plates - Vn ijajaAU-mji&aidtram bhjp ras thitah . 1 We may well 
suppose that this expedition put an end to the reign of Hari- 
varmaiij the last known ruler of the elder branch, and brought 
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Krishna-varman II to the throne of Vaijay&ntl. His Banna- 
hallt plates Issued in his seventh year 3, confirm this view of his 
progress by hinting at like contract between his father's obscu¬ 
rity and his own prominence and saying that he obtained the 
statu* of monarch by the strength of his own mind and arms. 
An inscription of his nineteenth regnal year records a memo¬ 
rial grant for the spiritual benefit of his parents. Either 
Kristi na-varman II himself or his son Aja-varman must liave 
been ruling Vauavasi at the time of is* definite conquest by 
Kirtli-varman t the son or Chalukya Fulaketin L 

Olher early Kadamba princes are known from stray records, 
like Madhu-vajman of the Tadagant inscription, 1 and Damo- 
dara, whose n+imc with the designation of king is inscribed 
twice on a rock near a water-fall of the Ghataprabha in 
Konnur t might have been a Kadamba too. But their place is 
uncertain, and their name* are a warning that’our knowledge 
of the history of the period is far from complete. 

4, THE GANGAS. 

We must now complete die main outlines of the political 
map of south India during the period by the history of the 
Cangas whose territory lay between those of the Kadamba* and 
the Pal lavas in the southern part of the modem Mysore terri¬ 
tory which came to be known to history as Gangavadi by its 
long association with Gahga rule. Early Gauga history has 
suffered much and suffered in equal measure from scepticism 
as well a* credulity* That a good number of copper-plates 
hearing unusually early Saka dates are palpable forgeries is 
clear; until about 1915 when Heel admitted the Penukonda 
plate* of Vlldhava-varman as the first genuine early Gauga 
record, all was confusion and no record seemed to be free from 
suspicion, Since then* the tendency has been to reconsider the 
whole position, and fresh discoveries of clearly genuine copper¬ 
plate have aided in the w-ork of reconstructing the history of 

t* El, \% i&^o. 
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die Sine in this period. But there is suU room For different 
view* even about the genealogy of the dynasty* and we must 
proceed with caution, aiming only at tentative conclusions from 
definite data. 

The Gangas, Like many other dynasties, developed in course 
of time a legendary history" of the achievements of their ances¬ 
tors of which the early records know nothing, and the account 
that follows is based on records that turn out to be early by 
this test, though the later legends will be briefly adverted to 
in so far as they concern individual rulers. One of the earliest 
of these legends Is the cutting of a stone pillar into two by a 
lusty blow of his sword by the founder of the line, and records 
mentioning even this Feature should be treated separately from 
those which do not. 

The earliest record so far known is a grant by the second 
ruler of the* line, XIfidhava-vannan I, the sop of Koiikanj- 
Vflrman, recorded in the Sasanakota plates and relating to a 
bTabmdtya (gift to Brahtnanas) in the Paru-rifAaja. 1 The next 
genuine record is found in the Penukonda plates of M^dhava- 
varman If, the grandson of Madhava I T referring to a brah- 
rtudtja in Faruvi uijfiayn ~ Pam and Patmvi are clearly variant* 
of [he same name, and are represented by modern Parigi, 
seven miles north of Hindupur in the Anantapur district. The 
genealogy of the line yielded by these two records is as 
follows ? 


Konk*l^J-Virinan Dharmainahadhiraja (a.hi p 400) 



GarigarJja Ayya-mmu (a.o. 450) 

Maijbavn Mahldbsraja, altai 
3 nmfcp 4 i-vammi a.D, 470 


The dates suggested against each name are in accordance with 
Fleet's chronological scheme based upon the data of the 
Penukonda record. 


1. El. XXIV, 334-9, 

5 , Ibid. XIV, 531 G. 
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7 hr origin of the Gariga* is even more obscure than that 
of the Pal lavas and Kadambas. The early inscriptions only say 
that die first ruler Korikam-varman belonged to the JfLhna- 
veyakula, the family of the Ganges, and ihe Kanvityana gotra- 
that by the force of his % r ictorious arms he carved out a pros- 
perous kingdom for himself ; and that he distinguished himself 
on many a field as the many scars on his body witnessed. The 
invocation which occurs uniformly at the beginning of all 
Ganga plates shows them to have been worshippers of Vishnu. 
The title Dharma mahatlhiraja may indicate ihat KonJtani- 
varman was an independent ruler; but if that was so, the con¬ 
dition did not last long, and throughout their long history of 
seven or eight centuries* the Gangas found themselves com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge the suzerainty of one or other of the 
greater dynasties of South India by turns. The elephant was 
the emblem of the family. 

The capital of the early kingdom is nowhere named in the 
contemporary” inscriptions; later tradition, current among the 
Gangas of Mysore and Kalinga* avers that it was Kuvnlala, 
modem Kolar p at first, and afterwards Tala*Id* nearer the 
hostile frontier of the Kadarnbas against whom they waged war 
in company of the Pallavas In this early period. The view that 
a branch of the Gahgas ruled at Parigi rests on no more evi¬ 
dence than the location of the property that forms the subject 
of the gifts in the two grants just mentioned* 

Of MIdhava I the early grants say that he inherited all 
the peat qualities of his father, and that he had a well 
cultivated mind proficient in all the Slstras, particularly in the 
exposition and practice of the science of Politic* (jVlti/dffrd); 
later tradition follow s this up by attributing to liim the author- 
ship of a vttui (gloss) ou the jD* thkarntm, a treatise on adop¬ 
tion, 1 The nest ruler Ayya-varman lAry^varman) 1 was a great 


U 7hu occurs m the Kern^lur pjaic of MailfiavU II MAR, ttwo 
P\ III. A,. r 3 ). which cciniairu jhc whfifc g amut of Ir^trcadis like M-'U 
Itene irmripU&n EC, \ Mb 263). Such records do n&i fcem io Slave 
lfJ iL,th ^- tc,t y « ^e tliupler on« ured m mtr iccauni 
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warrior and proficient in the Sastras, hi has as and FuraJia f and 
was appointed duly by the Pallava Subha-varraan, the first 
ruler of the name known to have reigned in Kaftchi according 
to our chronological scheme. The reason of the coronation by 
the Pallava is not apparent, but probably the Gahgas had 
reason to Fear the power of the Kadambas and entered into a 
subordinate alliance with die Paklavas and sought their pro¬ 
tection, Or more likely there was a succession dispute between 
Ayya-vaiman and his brother Kriahna-vammo, who is known 
from at least three early records, 1 The Penukonda plate? say 
that Ayva-varman was consecrated by Simhauvarman ^accord- 
Ing to his deserts 1 [ jtitharham) t and later grants, which give 
his name as Hari-varman, state that lie removed the capital to 
Talakad on the Kaveri in the Mysore district. So it may be 
that the brothers had a dispute, which was settled by Sirhha- 
varman's mediation which ended in a virtual division of the 
kingdom between diem. We have the Chukuitttr grant of 
Sirnha-vaman, the son of Krishna-vamian, in which he calb 
himself Mahfidhiraja and makes a memorial gift after the 
death oF his heroic younger brother } 'uvarnja Vira-varTnan- 
Lce us note also dial both Ayya-varman and Krishna-varman 
mrnc their sons Simha-varroan, in recognition of their political 
relation to the Paltava ruler. 

Later genealogies introduce a Vishnugopa as die son of 
Hari*varman, making Madhava the son or Vishnugopa. This 
Looks much like a fabrication calculated to stress the Pallava 
connection by borrowing one more Pallava name. The Fcnu* 
konda plates do not know him, and Rice's attempt to explain 
the omission as due to accident or error is not convincing. 

From the beginning of Ayya-varman's reign then* the 
Catiga kingdom was ruled in two parts by two branches of die 
family from Talakad and Kuvalala, and the same arrangement 
seems to have continued under the sons ant! successors of 
Ayya-varman and Krishna-varman, viz TJ Madhava II alias 

I. B^tidi^anhallt, pis let of hU firjt year, MAR. 1015, 40 ; Kudhtiyan 

ptatn of Kb iKafld year, MAR* ic^l, p P 124* Ch'jScLitlur gnmt of his 
ion Simha-vamiim, i^4r p, j9* 
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£irhha■ varmaiij and Siftha-vaiman of the Chukutiur grant. 
The former was anointed by FaUava Skanda-varmaii, a fact 
which imds more prominent mention in the Ktidalur gram 
than in the Penukonda plates, for the grant opens with a for’* 
ma| benediction on Skanda-varman, his family and goira bring 
duEy mentioned, Madhava II, called Ta^angala Ma tfim ys* in 
Jatcr record^ has for his queen a sister of Kadaniba Krishna- 
vartnan I p Le, a daughter of Kakustha-varman who is said to 
have bestowed his daughters on many royal families including 
the Guptas, The child of this union w as Avimta according to 
the later grants. 

Gur view' of early Gangs history' may be presented in a 
single conspectus thus : 


Kotikapi -yimma ( AiDi 400 ,j 
Mrndhmv* I —SasanaJba a p fa lcIh Yr. e [a 0,433) 

I- L 


Afyi-vinniii, crowned by Simha- 
V*r.tti0fl (A-U. 450; 

M4 f lhaVa 31 aJtaj Sieji ha-i^iuroum 
— K^tambj ^-r<ihnjivnrfiiiD h i 
SHier; ciowikcsJ by Sfewulfcwst man 
— Penukontfji plilcl (a*P, 475) 

AvmJta (arniuinied aj a baby m 
bil molber'i JnpJ ajj. ion) 


K ri iluiia-vrtrni.fln— Bend Igafiha] [{ 
Ur 1 ; Kudiitiyani Fbcri 
(*.p, «o> 


Siruha-varmin 

Chukutiur 

Kraut, 

[A.U r 4753 


V ira-va rmuit 
VuvarSja. 






CHAPTER XIII 

HISTORY OF CEYLON* 


r lhc first dynasty of Sinhalese kings of the Island of Ceylon 
came to an end with the death of YasallJaka Tis&a. This gave 
occasion for various adventurers to contend for the throne- An 
imposter named Sabha 1 ruled For six years, but was ousted by 
a prince named Vasabha (66-110) E who not only established 
himself securely' on the throne but also succeeded in founding 
a dynasty which lasted for more than three hundred years. 

As is usual with the founders of new dynasties, stories of 
a romantic nature have been told of this prince# His future 
greatness, it is said* was foretold by soothsayers and he was 
protected by Providence from dangers which threatened him. 
He belonged to a dan called the Lambakanna f members of 
winch had already made a bid for the throne before the 
accession of VasabhaA Nothing certain is known about the 
ongm of this dan. Later writers connect it with the Imperial 
Maury as of North India and state that the Lambakanna family 
was founded by Anoka's kinsmen who accompanied the branch 
of the sacred Bod hi tree to Ceylon, hut the Mahactirma and the 
other early Pali chronicles are silent about the origin of the 
Latnbakannas. Whatever hk origin t Vasabha succeeded in 
making his authority universally acknowledged in the island as 
is attested by numerous inscriptions of his reign found in 
various parts of Cejdart. His long reign was a prosperous one 
and his benefactions to the Buddhist religion made his rule 
acceptable to the saitgha. 

I. The name occurs as Subha m the Mtihardms4 t btit In irucnplirHJi 
lie li rilled Suha (££ Ml, i££). 

i, 'the proper niun« «e in l-bcir Pali fomu as given in the 
Fat da it i, see note o a the chronology ai the end of the 

qhaplcr- 

3- See the account efllan%a'i reign In the Chap, xov, 
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The death of Yasablia was followed by a brief period of 
divided rule. The chronicles lecnrd that lie was succeeded by 
Tissa 'of the Crooked Nose’ ; but inscrip lions attest to the 
fact that two brothers of Tissa set themselves up as indepen¬ 
dent rulers in various parts of the island, while he was reigning 
at Anuradhapura. 1 The weakness resulting from this state of 
affairs was taken advantage of by the Chola king Karikala who 
raided the island and took away many thousand* of Sinhalese 
as captives to South India. Tissas son Gajabahu I (! la-135) 
unified the kingdom aud Jell himself strong enough to sati.-.fv 
Sinhalese honour by undertaking a counter invasion of ihe 
Chola country, in this enterprise, which has passed into legend, 
he is said to have been eminently successful. Sot content w ith 
liberating die Sinhalese taken away as captives in die previous 
reign he, it is said, brought with him an equal number of the 
Choja king’s subjects to Ceylon, 

Gajabahu’s personal name was Gamanl Abhaya, by which 
he is referred to in numerous inscriptions of his found in 
various parts of the island. The epithet by which he is 
universally mentioned in Sinhalese literature as well as in the 
chronicles is found in one record only. 1 The fact that he bore 
sudi a title indicates that he was noted for his prowess during 
his life-time. Ihe stories of his exploits in South India may 
therefore be taken as based on fact, notwithstanding dial they 
are found, overladen w ith details of a fictitious and marv ellous 
character, in writings of a comparatively recent date and do 
not find mention in the MoMiatha and other tarly sources. 
Gajabahu is mentioned in the Tamil poem SihfifiadihSrom as 
cne of the kings present at the court of the Chcm king on the 
occasion oft lie consecration of a shrine to Kannngi, the heroine 
vrho has been deified as the ideal of a chaste and Taithful wife. 
Tile cult of this goddess, Tattini, whkh is now obsolete hi 
South India, is still widely prevalent among Lhe Sinhalese villa¬ 
gers and has given rise to a considerable folk-literature in w inch 

i. EZ- IV, 1114 ff, 

a, A1C. N®. s . 
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Gajabahu occupies a prominent positron as the ruler who was 
instrumental in introducing it to the island. J n the folk-lore 
oi the Sinhalese} Gajabahu takes a place second only to that of 
Duttliagamanl., the national hero. 

The settled conditions established in the reign of Gajabahu 
prevailed for over half a century after his demise. He was 
succeeded by his cousin Mahallnka Xaga (135441) who was 
also his brother-in-law* 1 Two of Mahaltaka Xaga's sons, 
Btmtika Tissa (141-165) and KanTttha Tbsa (165493) reigned 
one after the other. The period covered by tile reigns of these 
three kings saw the construction of many irrigation works and 
the foundation and endowment of numerous buddiiist rikdras. 
Scores of inscriptions of these rulers, recording grants to 
Euddlibt shrines, have been discovered in various parts of the 
island. 

The death of Kanitjha Tissa was followed by discord in 
the royal family, which, however, was not of long duration. 
Kan it lira Tissa was succeeded by hb son Khujjanaga who, after 
a reign of two years, was murdered by lib younger brother 
Kuncanaga. The last named, in his turn, was ousted by 
Sirinaga, his szndpati* Slrinjtga I (196-215) is stated in the 
MoMvamsa to have been the brother-in-law of Kunehanaga. 
From inscriptions, however, we can glean the additional infor¬ 
mation that he was a son of Bhabka Tissa and had, therefore, a 
prior claim to the throne than his two predecessors.- Sirin uga. 

1 was succeeded by his son Tksa who, on account of hb con¬ 
cern for the proper administration ofjustke. earned the epithet 
of Vohari ka I £k t. Pjavakar ika ). 

It was during the reign of Voharika Tissa (215-237) that 
a sect of Buddhists, called the Veuilkikain the Mah&amm and 
the Vitanda-vadins in the Dip^i^sa, b mentioned for the Erst 
time in the historical records of Ceylon. There b little doubt 
that the Yctullakas were Mahay anists,* particularly of the 

l* For ttc rrtalfcnifrip between lbe*e two monirth^ K t JRAS t 
CBr XX X a 

a. EZ . IV, SSOi 

3, Sea Para uavi tan it, Mahai-anum in Ceylon, CJ$. Sec- <? t Vol. II + 
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Zd&dhynmtka persuasion* The Vctullakas s?em to have had 
considerable success in iheir propaganda and the inmates of 
the Abhayagki Vikata were ready to give them a respectful 
hearing. Bui the orthodox fraternity of the Mahavihlra did 
not brook any cons promise with them and persuaded the king 
to have an inquisition made into iheir doctrines. This task 
was entrusted by the ting lo a learned minister named Kaplla, 
who, after due investigation, pronounced the views of the 
Velulliikas to br not in harmony with die genuine teachings 
of i he H ud d ha. 'I h ey w r ere ? therefore, ba nished from i he island, 
but not for a long period. Tor we find them disturbing the 
peace of the orthodox Mahaviharn monks time and again. 

In spite of his just rule and his concern For the purity of 
the Church, the end of VohSrika Tissa w r as not happy. His 
younger brother, AthayanSga, carried on an intrigue with the 
queen and fled abroad when the affair came to the notice of 
the king. The partisan of Abhayanaga, by wily stratagems, 
alienated the people from Voharika Tissa, and when he was 
assured that the time was ripe, Abhayanaga returned to the 
island and raised the standard of revolt, backed by a numerous 
band of Tamil soldiers whom he had enlisted in his service. 
Realising that he had no chance in an armed struggle, VoliLlrika 
Tiisa attempted to escape to the mountains with the queen* 
but was pursued, captured and put to death by Abhayanaga. 
The la iter married the woman who was the cause of this fra¬ 
ternal discord and ascended the throne at Anuradhapura. 
Abhayaruga's reign of eight years was not memorable for any 
outstanding events. So were the brief rdgns of his two succes¬ 
sors, Sirin a ga 1 1 and \ ijay.fi, the soft and grandson respective I v 
of Voharika Tjasa, 

After Yijaya, the throne was occupied in succession by two 
princes who came from Rohana. Their relationship to their 
predecessors is not given in the chronicles, hut they arc slated 
to ha\e been of the l*anil>akarina clan to vvhich the rulers of 
Ceylon during this period ah belonged. Sarngha Tfcsa* the first 
of these two intruders, ruled for four years and came to an 
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untimely end. He was succeeded by Sirisanghabodhi whose 
extreme devotion lo the Bodhisativa ideal made him unfit for 
the duties and cares of kingship. The commander-in-chief of 
the army* Go^habhaya s rose in revolt and Siris&nghabodhi, in 
order to avoid bloodshed, left die palace and resorted to the 
forest where lie adopted a hermit** life, Gothabhaya mounted 
the vacant throne and, Fearing that Sirisahghabodhi might be 
restored by the people* who loved him for his rare virtues, pro¬ 
claimed a large reward For his head. The story continues that 
Strisanghabodhi, on learning of this from a peasant, himself 
made an offering of his own head so that the peasant p the new 
ting and he may all be benefited, the first by obtaining the 
prise set on hts head * the second by being firmly established 
on the throne and he himself by practising the virtue of supreme 
self-sacrifice thus qualifying For Buddhahood in the future. 
The place where SirisafighabodhE is said to have performed this 
heroic action is marked by a temple built in his honour by 
Gotha bhaya and is even now a popular place of pilgrimage. 
Sirisanghjibodhi will no doubt be counted a failure by modem 
historians, but that was not the judgment of the people of 
ancient Ceylon, He La considered to have shed great lustre on 
the island's royal line and his name was borne as a title by 
every alternate ruler of Ceylon for a thousand years after his 
death. 

Gothab hay a (254-267) appears from the chronicle* to have 
been an adventurer who managed to seize the throne by ques* 
tionablo means. From an inscription of his, 1 how ever, it appears 
that he was a son of birinaga II and had, therefore* a legitimate 
right to the throne. During his reign, the heterodox VetulEakas 
(the Mahayinists) again came into prominence and were able 
to gain many followers among the members of the .Abhnyagiri 
community. Following the example of Yoharika Tissa, Gotha- 
bhaya proscribed them. He went further ; he selected sixty of 
their leading members, placed brand mark* on their bodies and 

i+ EZ- V, 333-jB- 
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banished them* The disgraced VcttilEaka monks went to 
Kaverlpattana in South India, where one of them had a pupil 
n^med Safighamkta who, having learnt of the barbarous treat- 
meni accorded to his teacher and others of his persuarion, 
resolved to come to Ceylon in order to teach a lesson to the 
Mahavihore monks at whose instigation the king Imd acted in 
this wise. Sahghamiita managed to win royal favour and was 
appointed tutor to the two sons of the king. The elder prince* 
Jettha Tiraa* was not impressed by his teachings, but the youn- 
gcr, Mahasena, became a ready convert. Sanghamiua realised 
that he could carry out his plans when Mahlsena, in due 
course, came to the throne, 

W lien Gothabhaya died, there *eeins to have been a dis- 
satisfied faction among the dignitaries of state. But Je^rha Tissa 
(267-277) tix*k effective, though drastic, action and nipped in 
the bud any possible schemes against him. Jef^ha Tissa was 
succeeded by his younger brother Mahisena (277-304) who was 
one of the most outstanding among the rulers of ancient Ceylon. 
Sa nghamit ta, who had left the shores of this island during the 
rdgn oJ Jcttha Tissa, returned with Mahascna*s accession 
and did not lose any time in starting his campaign against the 
orthodox community. Acting on his advice, the king ordered 
the Mahavih-lra monks to accept the Vetulla or Mahayana 
doctrines. They refused and the king issued an edict pro¬ 
hibiting ihe townspeople to give alms to them. The inmates 
of the MnhUviJiira, rather than submit to the king in matters 
spiritual, left their monastery and took refuge in Rohana. The 
tint' appropriated their properties, destroyed many of their 
establishments and utilised the material to embellish the 
Abhayagiri FEMte. Hus persecution of the most important reli¬ 
gious community in the island gave rise to popular resentment and 
the leaders of the ami-Mahivihanl faction were murdered by 
the orthodox partisans. A civil war w L as narrowly averted by 
the personal friendship, which existed between Mahasena and 
the leader of Lhe Insurgent forces ; but the king had perforce 
to change his religious policy and make peace with the 
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Mahlvihara. 

I-attr + however, Mahasena again quarrelled with the 
Mahavihara when he founded a new monastery, the Jetava- 
narama, encroaching on the grounds of the ancient institution. 
Jetavana Vihdra developed into the headquarters of the third 
great sect among the three into which the Buddhist church of 
an dent Ceylon was divided. The stupa built in this vihdra by 
Mahasena was the largest in Ceylon and perhaps surpassed is 
size any other monument of its class anywhere in the world, 
Mahlscna also constructed a number of large irrigation reser¬ 
voirs* one of which, the Minneri, covers an area of nearly 5000 
acres. Bis public works which were designed to benefit the 
land by ensuring a regular supply or water to irrigate the rice 
fields, impressed the people with their magnitude that he 
was deified after his death. He still receives worship from the 
peasants in sorrie parts of the island. 

The reign of SirimeghavBnna {3tf 4-332), the son and succes¬ 
sor of Mahasena, is noteworthy for the arrival in Ceylon of the 
Tooth Rc'ic of the Buddha from Dantapura in Kafmga. This 
became, in course of time, palladium of the Sinhalese kings 
and, housed now in Kandy, is still an object of great devotion 
to the Buddhists of the Island. Sirimeghavanna was a content* 
porary of Samudra-gupta, the great Gupta emperor of Xorth 
India, and we learn from Chinese sources that the Sinhalese 
monarch sent envoys to the Indian potentate and obtained 
from him permission to build a convent at Buddha Gaya for the 
benefit of pilgrims from Ceylon to that holy place. 1 

Sinmeghavatina's younger brother, Jetiha Tissa II, who was 
known for his proficiency in ivory carving, ruled for nine years 
and was succeeded by his son Buddhadasa (341-370)* This 
monarch was famous for his skill in medicine and surgery and a 
number of marvellous cures are attributed to him* He esta¬ 
blished hospitals all over the island, not only for human beings 
but also for animals* and maintained physicians in charge of 
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them He also provided fqr the menial uplift of his subject 
by appointing preachers to expound the religion m them. 
Buddhndasa's son, Upatuaa It (370-412) was a man of a 
benevolent disposition and, though wearing a crown, practised 
the virtues of a Bodhis;vttva, This, however, did not protect 
him from his younger brother Mahirt~una> who had adopted a 
religious Jife and developed an intimacy with, the queen. 
Mahanarna persuaded the queen 10 murder Upaiissa and hirm 
self ascended lhe throne. 

Mahanama’s reign (412-434} was memorable for the labours 
of the great Pali commentator Buddhaghosha, whose writings 
have settled the doctrines of the form of Buddhism now pre¬ 
vailing in Ceylon as well as in Burma, Siam and Cambodia. 
Buddhagliosha 1 ^ literary output has so impressed later genera¬ 
tions UiaL legends have grown around his name and it is now 
difficult to have a really historical account "of his career, 
Ceylon tradition asserts that he wm a Brahmin of North India 
who, after his conversion to Buddhism, was entrusted by his 
teacher with the task of translating into Pali the vast cxegedeal 
literature on the Theravada canon which then existed in the 
Sinhalese language, Buddhaghosba himself testifies to his 
connection with the Tamil country and mentions Kahehl as a 
place where he resided for some time.* Buddhadaiia. another 
Pali commentator who is believed to have been a contemporary 
of FUiddhaghoshap wrote at Kaveripatiana when the Kalahhra 
Ling Achyuta was ruling over the Chola country 2 In Buddha. 
ghosha*s writings the Sinhalese king of Uls day is mentioned as 
Siripikj Sirinivasa or feirikudda, In some of his inscriptions, 
hlahanama k referred to by the name Tiripall which is 
equivalent to Siripalita in Pali.* Chinese annals record that an 
envoy sent by a king of Ceylon named Mchanan arrived in that 
country in the year 42B a. d. The king referred to is no doubt 

Mahinamn. 
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Mahanama T s death was followed by the extinction of the 
dynasty which, founded by Yasabha, continued to hold sway 
over the bland for more than three hundred years. A son of 
his, named Sotthisena, born of a Tamil consort, ascended the 
throne but was immediately ousted in favour of the husband of 
Mahfin ima^s daughter born of the consecrated queen. The 
latter died after one year and an impostor lAmcd Mktasena held 
die sceptre for a similarly brief period when an invasion from 
South India imposed foreign rule on Ceylon for about twenty- 
five years. 

The leaders of this Tamil invasion seem to have hailed from 
the Pandya country t for the first of them to rule Ceylon was 
called Fandu, He was succeeded, in turn, by five of Elis confe¬ 
derates, namely Parinda, Khudda Piirirtda, Tiritara, Difhlya 
and Pithiya + Though these rulers were of^outh Indian origin 
they seem to have patronised Buddhism and adopted Sinhalese 
institutions. Inscriptions of three of them T Farintia, Khudda 
Parinda and Dathiya, have been discovered in various parts of 
die island. These records are in old Sinhalese and register 
donations to Buddhist shrines. 1 Khudda Farinda bore the 
epithet of buddhadasa.* 

Many Sinhalese nobles, however, did not submit to DravU 
dian rule and maintained themselves in various parts of the 
island to which the Tamils were unable to penetrate. 1 he 
national movement against the Tamils found a leader in the 
person of Dhtcusena, who is said to have belonged to the 
Mrturya race. He spent his boyhood in a Buddhist vikara where 
one of his uncles, who was a member of the Order, protected 
him from many dangers. Arrived at man's estate, Dhfttusena 
rallied the national forces round him and started the campaign 
for the liberation of his people when Khudda Farinda was in 
power. The three Tamil riders who succeeded Khudda Parinda 
were all killed in battle by Dhatuscna who, after vanquishing 
his enemies in a protracted series of campaigns, ascended the 

t. 035 * Pec. a IT, rfi, 

* ££. IV, 113. 
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ihrorse of Amiriidhapura about 463 a. d. 

Dbatujcna was a liberal patron of Buddhism and founded 
many nihoras and repaired dilapidated ones. He is, however, 
best remembered for the great contribution he made to the 
wonderful irrigation system of ancient Ceylon. One of the 
reservoirs constructed by him, the Kslavava, is an immense work 
covering an area of over 4000 acres anti irrigating a vast tract 
of paddy fields. 

Dhatuscna’s end was tragic. At the instigation of his 
eon-in-law, the command cr-in-chief of the army, Kassapa, a 
son of Dhatusena by a wife of inferior status, usurped the 
throne and murdered the old king by walling him in the 
chamber in which he was imprisoned. The rightful prince, 
Moggallana, Bed to India vowing to avenge the foul crime. 
The parricide Kassapa I (479-497) betook himself to the im¬ 
pregnable rock fortress of Stgiri, on the summit' of which he 
built a tiiagnificeiH palace and reigned for eighteen years. The 
remnants of the paintings with which he adorned the preci¬ 
pitous side of the Sigiri rock are well-known and arc counted 
among the most precious relics of vht- ancient pictorial an of 
India and Ceylon. Moggatlana eventually returned from India 
with an army arid Kassapa, instead of waiting for the invader 
in his great stronghold, went forward with his forces to give 
battle to Moggallana. In the encounter which ensued, 
Kassapa’s army broke its ranks and Bed, and the parricide, 
finding everything lost, committed suicide on the battle-field. 

Moggallana I (497-315) gave vent to his wrath by slaying 
all who had taken Kassapa’s side and had a hand in the murder 
of his father. After a reign of eighteen years, he was succeeded 
bv his son Kumaradasa (615-534) who, for several centuries, 
has enjoyed a reputation, to which he had no claim, as the 
poet who composed the jSnaklhatana} Kumaradasa’s son, 

A RiamiWftpt of this poem discovered some yean e^o in Mala bar 
ton tains evidence to show that Kumftradaja. the author of the Jiiiqif- 
hsfjtia TfrM a scion of the Sinhalese royal but u r ai a penuouge 

d Uism:t from the king of ihst name-. 
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Kittisena, came to an untimely end after a reign of nine 
months and with him the direct line of Dhatusena became 
extinct. 

The elements of culture which the Aryan-speaking immi¬ 
grants from North India brought to Ceylon in the fifth or sixth 
century u.c. and the religious and artistic movements which 
arrived in Ceylon in the third century n.n,, through the mis¬ 
sionary zeal of Asoka, attained, in many respects, to a high 
degree of efflorescence during the period dealt with In Uiis 
chapter. The largest stupa in the island was built during this 
period and the irrigation reservoirs and channels then cons¬ 
tructed evoke the admiration of modem engineers. The sculp¬ 
ture attributable to this epoch is of high merit and bears affinity 
to that produced by the schools of Amaravati and Nngfirjuni- 
kopda. The height to which the an of painting attained can 
be judged from the STgiriya frescoes. 

Tit spite of occasional palace intrigues, which hardly affected 
the life of the people, and an interlude of Tamil rule, which 
Jasted for only a quarter of a century, die social and economic 
conditions or die island during this period seem to have been of 
a settled character. Trade flourished between the island and 
various parts or the Indian continent and futther aCeld j 
envqy* were dispatched by Sinhalese kings to the courts of 
powerful Indian monarchs, to Rome and to China, There was 
lively intercourse between the Buddhists of Ceykn and their 
co-religionists in India. Sinhalese convents were established at 
Buddha Gaya and Nagarjunikonda and the Sintiatcse monks 
and nuns had some share in the attempts made during Lhtse 
centuries for the propagation of Buddhism in East Asia. The 
reputation enjoyed by the great religious establishments of 
Amitidhapura as strongholds of the Thcravada Buddhism 
attracted to them seekers after the Truth from distant lands 
and a considerable comment atonal and exegctical literature in 
Pali, produced during this epoch by the Mahavihira of Arm- 
rad bap urn, is still extant. 
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APPENDIX 

Note on the Chronology. 

The dates given above arc in accordance wiLh the clw>w- 
logica! table appended to L, C, Wijesinha’s translation of the 
Mahavamta. They have been computed, on the Isasis of the 
Bud didst era starting 513 a,c,, current in Ceylon, by adding 
up the lengths of reigns given in the chronicles and taking into 
consideration the traditional dates in the Buddhist era given in 
literary sources for certain important events, Wickremihogbe 
(£ Z- HI, 1-47) and Geiger (CUtavamsa, translation, Vol. II, 
Pp. 1-47) have both elaborated chronological tables prepared 
on tile assumption that a Buddhist era with 483 n,c. as its 
epoch was current in Ceylon during tile earlier period of its 
history , Wickrcmasinghc holds that such an era was in use 
for the whole period dealt with in this chapter while Geiger 
opine that its ttse extended up to the end of Mahasena's reign. 

The theory has landed both these scholars in considerable 
difficulties in effecting the transition from one Buddhist era to 
the other, Chinese references to Ceylon during the period 
between the fifth and eighth centuries published by Syhain 
1900, pp- 297 ff. 101 fl) furnish us with indisputa¬ 
ble evidence to prove that Wijesmha’s dates are preferable to 
those of Wickrcmasinghc and Geiger. Pim-e-ticn, chap. 66, 
records that in the fifth year of lucn-kj* (428 a e.), the king of 
Ceylon, Mo-ho-nan by name, sent an embassy to the Chinese 
court. There is no difficulty in recognising the name Mahfi- 
numa in "Mo-ho-nan” and there was only one king of Ceylon 
by this name. According to Wijtsinha's tables, Mahanama 
reigned from 412 to 434. The date of the Chinese embassy falls 
correctly within this period. Computing on tlie basis ora 
Buddhist cm beginning 483 fl.C. Wickrcmasinghe makes Maha- 
nama ascend the throne in 468 a d., forty' years after his envoy 
arrived in China, 

The Atkaja Sang7$ha M a work of the fourteenth century* 
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gives 818 e.£. as the date of Mahascna*s accession. Adding up 
the lengths of intervening reigns as given in the Moh$stimQ 9 
the first year of Mahanama. would fall in 953 n r E tf i L * L> 410 a.d, 
^■hsch enables the latter to be on the throne in 428 a.u w when 
his envoys were received by the Chinese emperor. On the 
same computation Sirimeghavanna should have ascended the 
throne in 845 B.E. [302 a,d,) and this Is not in conflict with the 
fact that he was a contemporary of Samudra-gupta, as we learn 
from the Chinese writer Wang-Hieun-fse, 

There is no valid ground to doubt the general accuracy of 
the chronicle for the three or four centuries preceding Mafia- 
nama s 5 reign. The great majority of the kings of this period 
are mentioned in contemporary records and when regnal years 
are given in these records p they do not come in conflict with 
the data furnished by the chronicles. Sylvaln Levi, who has 
tested numerous dates from the fifth to eighth centuries by 
means of Chinese references, concludes that “the accuracy of 
the Sinhalese annals h triumphantly vindicated by this test”, 
VincertE Smith, than whom there was no severer critic of the 
Sinhalese chronicles, confesses that 5 the re is not, I believe, any 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the Ceylonese dates 
even for the much earlier Lime of I3ut^hagamani s about u B c + 
16 T [ZrLXXI, 195J + The question is not whether the Pari* 
nin r ana of the Buddha actually took place in 483 or 543 
but whether a Buddhist era with 483 itc. as its starting point 
was current in Ceylon at any period. The evidence available 
tint only disproves tile contention of Wickremasinglie, Geiger 
and others that such an era was in use during the period cover¬ 
ed by this chapter, but establishes that dates were computed 
during this period in the traditional Buddhist era of Ceylon 
having 543 a.c. as its epoch. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 


The prosperity of a country and the happiness of its inhabi¬ 
tant* depend to a great ex ten [ upon the efficiency of its govern¬ 
ment and the id cab which inspire its administration* Let us* 
therefore, now review the administrative machinery of our 
period and find out how Far it was well developed and efficient, 
and how far It could succeed in promoting the moral and 
material progress of the people of die country, 

in the Vakftlaka-Gupta period, there were two types of 
states in the country, monarchic a] and non-monarchical or re¬ 
publican. Monarchies existed throughout the country, but 
republics were flourishing only in certain parts of northern 
India. Democracy was belter developed in the sphere of the 
village government in south India than in die north ; it is, 
therefore, rather surprising to find that its application in the 
higher branches of government should not have resulted in the 
development of republics to the south of the Vindhyas as it did 
to its north. 


1 . R epu Eli can States . 1 

Let us first consider the uon-monarchieal states of our 

i. Standard wmks and iUlWlio cm political science define republic 
JU a fUlr* where the sovcrcigu pawcr rest*, not wiih a tingle person 
ail ~m monarchy, bui in s %iwp or college of penutas. mote or ten 
numerous Otygatchtet, arffttocn&dcs ati-d democrat it* have all foren 
labelled a* repwUics* Ihui Sfiatia, Aihcm, Cjrl^gc, Rome, mediwil 
Venice, UiC L ailed Nctbtibndf and Poland have all Lrrn dneribed bv 
political aj republic?. though none of them poismcd ihnt full 

reprfjenMlivc character which Vmc ate inclined ic CDinwier a? I lie 
(linitbBuittiinR «Wt of a ^public Willi th« theoretic bi.fca«wnd and 
huioric&l evidence, «t «n »JHy call Lhc £S p, of Bed tut India 

at republic!, MIC« invcreiKtiiy «tt vr,ted in a fairly mimerou. K ,cvp 
of ptttora, win i f «l«3 ihc CKWUlivc, We have no mflidcnl evidence 
to Kxurateiy tombe the toiwituiioni of the different gaKa which 

appear to have differed cerbiderabjy from one an oilier 
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period. Tine chief on« Among these were those of the Madras 
in the Central FrajaB* the Kunindas in the Kangra valley, the 
Yaudhcyas hi the south^eastem Punjab* the Aijunayanas in 
die Agra Jaipur area and the Malavas in the Central Raj- 
put&na. In Central India abo there were some small non- 
monarchical states ]ike those of the Praijunaj, Sanakanikas, 1 
Kakas and Abhtras, Their earlier history is not known. These 
tribes had a non-monarchical form of government -once early 
times and it continued to prevail among most of them down to 
the end of the 4th century A r m 

I hr Allahabad msc rip lion of Samudra-gupta associates no 
kings with headships of these sates ; it describes how ihc 
Malavat, the Yaudheyas etc., and not their kings p came for- 
ward to offer submission to the great Gupta Emperor, It is. 
therefore, clear that they had no kings and were non -monarchi¬ 
cal stales. The sovereignty* however, docs not appear to have 
been vested in the whole population. The evidence of the early 
Buddhist literature and the accounts of the Greek writers tend 
to show that in the turn-monarchical states of the 4th century 
b,C. the Central Assembly consisted mostly of the members of 
the landed military' aristocracy of the Kshatriya cl ass. The 
same teas very probably the case in our age also. Ihe towns 
and villages, however* had their own popular councils consist¬ 
ing of tlie elders hailing from all classes and professions. 

The Central Executive of the republics wa* originally 
elected by the Central Assembly* but it was tending to become 
hereditary in our age. The Nandsa Yu pa inscription shows 
that in times of difficulties the government of the Malavas used 
to be vested in aristocratic families* whose heads hereditarily 
used to lead the state armies in times of war and organise the 
eivij administration In limes of peace. They however enjoyed 
no regal titles like the Rdjdi and MahdrEjas^ The headship of 

it Bui ef. p. 152 abate* 

2- It u however Intcrniing to note that the Malay* ruling familifi huj 
verted the chum lH»f Ihcir nock WU U rapetttillfl ELI that uf the royal 
,f th= Ikihvaku. ; d. l 

Nandia Vupa Imcnptian (unpublished J. 
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the Sanakanika slate had become hereditary and the regal title 
Mah&Tdja had also been associated with it 1 The head of the 
Yaudheya state was permitted the regal title Maharaja - but his 
post was deceive 1 and he was not permitted to put his name on 
the state coinage, 9 How precisely the Yaudheyas elected their 
MflMraja .—who was also their commandsr-in-ehief + —we do 
not know. Probably only the members of their aristocracy 
and perhaps the presidents of the city councils: and village 
Panchoy&ts took part in the election* the choice being confined 
to the rival claimants from a few leading families. The Kunin- 
das* the Yaudheyas and the Arjuniyanas had probably formed 
a confederation in c . 200 ajx, the military' and die foreign 
affairs being in the hands of a triumvirate representing the 
federating units. We do not hear anything further about these 
republics from the 5th century a.b. Their distinctively re¬ 
publican '.'.sjflfffl) coinage also comes to an end by c. 400 a.d» 
The circumstances that led to the disappearance of the 
republics from northern India are not yet fully known. Dr. 
Jayaswal has attributed this phenomenon to the imperialism of 
the Guptas. ‘Samudra-gupia like Alexander killed the free 
spirit of the country. He destroyed the Mil lavas and the 
Yaudheyas, who were the nursery of freedom, and many other* 
of their class 1 . 1 This docs not seem to be true. The Malavas 
and the Arju nay anas* the Yaudheyas and the Madras had only 
accepted in a general way the imperial position of Sarmidm- 
gupia* They offered him tribute but retained their autonomy. 
Their tern lories were never directly administered by the 
Guptas, and so their administrative procedure and insritulions 
could not have been much affected. It should be remembered 
that their independence had been completely eclipsed under ihe 
Mauryas and the Kushanas, but they once more emerged as 

i, CIL lib as, 

a - HI, 3 5 -. 

s + T*LC legend aWy* it ^ t it never mention! the name 

of nay Yaudbeya Mufididj^ 

4, HIJ> p. 310, 
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republics when the above imperialisms declined. Hie Gupta 
imperial ism had not interfered with their autonomy and it is T 
therefore* difficult to understand how it could have been fata] 
to their democratic institutions. 

The Kandsa Inscription shows that early in the 3rd century 
the leadership of the Malavas had already begun to pass into 
hereditary' families which were claiming to be as respectable 
ns the Ikshaku-r^arsHL The leaders of the Yaudheyas and 
the Sartakanilcas had assumed the tides of Mnhifijcs and 
MaMstnspaiis in the 4th century a.d. The same probably was 
die case with the ancient state of the Lichdihavis* for Kumara- 
devT was an heiress to its dominions Wlicn the headships of 
states thus passed into the hands of hereditary presidents* who 
were military leaders and claimed royal tides, they could no 
longer be distinguished from monarchies- Why the democratic 
traditions were'allowed to be weakened by permitting the posts 
of presidents to become hereditary, we do not know. It may 
be that the growing tendency to regard monarchy as divine 
may have induced the republics to accept the leadership of 
hereditary presidents* styled as Maharajas. Probably it was also 
realised that the monarchical state, which could easily develop 
into an empire, was a better protection against aggression than 
the republican one* which usually could not expand beyond its 
homeland, 

£ monarchical Government i The position 

OF THE KING. 

Hereditary monarchy was the prevailing type of govern - 
mem in our period. In the Smithy even great kirtE-s were 
usually content with the title of Ms hi raja i 1 in the North, how¬ 
ever, tlte Scythian title Rdjahrqja was transformed into AfaAd^ 
raj&dhir&jdi 1 and it soon became popular w ith great conquerors 

1. Ii ii on very mm occ*iinru that »mc southern mien have u»ed the 
title A fMk&tijndMtifya and DSannifmahw&jiirfhii i See also a*£* A p* 98. 

2 . Tbt i\\\c A/11Ap adhi rJpW no duubl occura in the Br^iniani litem- 
Eure, but ils popularity in Northern India at 1 hk period **ai due to the 
cognate Ulle Hajatiidja brought into vogue by Scythiim rukn* 
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and Imperial rulers. The doctrine of the divinity of king 3 which 
had been already started earlier under the joint auspices of 
Hindu thinkers and Scythian rulers, 1 was becoming more and 
more popular in our period, S&mudra-gupta is described as a 
god come down to live upon this earth, 1 and Kadamba and 
Stlankayana rulers as fifth Lokapalas or divine protectors. 3 Tile 
divinity of king, however, was not taken too literally either by 
the rulers or by the ruled. No one among the former came 
forward to openly claim infallibility for himself or for his 
decrees on account of his theoretical divinity. Political thinkers 
and statesmen only conceded a certain functional resemblance 
between the king and the divine guardians, when Lhcy gave a 
qualified assent to the theory of king's divinity. They expressly 
point out that divinity does not invest the king with infallibi¬ 
lity. Both the 5 m fit is and the inscriptions of our age empha¬ 
sise that a king can become a successful ruler, only if he waits 
upon the elders* studies the art of government, cultivates rdi- 
giausne^ and protects his subjects as efficiently as the divine 
guardian , 1 Hit must make assiduous effort* to master the politi¬ 
cal science, to cultivate fortitude and to acquire leadership ■ 
otherwise he would fall in his task. Kings who were haughty, 
iireligious„ immodest and tyrannical, were never regarded 
as divine, nor was their right to oppress their subjects ever 
conceded ; they are held to public opprobrium in the epigraphs 
of our period. 5 

Sanfitis continue to emphasise the necessity of training 
prances in the political science and military arts, and inscrip¬ 
tions show that their views were generally followed m practice. 
The Kadamba king Mrlgendra-varman is, for instance* described 


t* Th“ of the Kit han;t ruler* ai Mathura and ibeir ihtc 

Dftepuffi i, 'the wa of heaven*, show ihit ihey suWntKd t,j the doctrine 
of the ilSvinity of which ip gnaidedly accepted by Msnsimntt 

eh* VIL a-7 - ■ * 

irjwj ; Allah ii bad ClL IIL 8 
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m one record as a ruler whose intellect w r aa sharpened and view¬ 
point liberalised by the study of different sciences, and .whose 
body was built up by various mill t ary escrcise* including riding 
and controlling horses and elephants 1 We do not get such 
details about the training of the Gupta, the ^ akalafca or the 
F alLa va princes, but we can safely conclude that a similar course 
was followed in their case also. Literary' education was often 
entrusted to the most famous scholars of the age ; thus \ asu- 
bandhu h it seems p w r as one of the tutors of Samudca gupta and 
Kilid&sa that of PravarA-sena II. Fine arts like music were 
also taught to princes ; Samudra-gupta was a good connoisseur 
of music and the Kadamba king Sirhha-varman enjoyed a 
similar reputation, 3 

3. OTHER MEMBERS OF the ROYAL Family, 

The crown usually passed to the eldest son, who was 
installed to the office of the heir-apparent when he had come 
of age and finished his training. Sometimes, however* a junior 
sou was specially selected by the fa ther to succeed him when 
he was convinced that the interests of the state demanded that 
step, 1 Such cases were, however* rare and exceptional. Among 
the Western Kshatrapas, however, a peculiar mode of succes¬ 
sion was established from c. £00 a.d.* and the crown passed 
from the eldest brother to the younger ones in succession. 
When die youngest brother died after having his turn to rule* 
he used to be succeeded by the surviving eldest son of the 
eldest brother. 4 

Younger breathers of the crown prince were usually appoint¬ 
ed to the post of provincial governors, Thus Govinda-gupta, a 
younger brother of Kumara-guptar I| was a governor of Malava 
under him. Rijnkumdras or junior princes were ruling as 

i- 3i ^ [ii ^3 h^ fafa fa^fa*i 
fonrfrwfc'r *fire i u Vl,j 37 * 

«. el V% iB. ^ , 

3. Thk wai most probably ibe case wub Sarny eba-gupta- Sec PP* iaB ~ 
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provincial governors under the Pa■ lavas. 1 ffa ting had no sons, 
the younger brother used to act as heir-apparent. Cases of 
kingdoms being divided among royal brothers in order to 
accommodate their rival claims me very few. Tins happened 
in the \ akstaka dynasty at the death of the emperor Pravara- 
.‘.cna I. iihcu his empire was divided among his four sons. In 
ihe Gupta dynasty a division of the kingdom seems to have 
taken place during the closing decades of its existence. In 
both the cases, the consequences were far from beneficial ; the 
personal ambitions of the rival princes were no doubt satisfied, 
but at the cost of the prestige and the power of the dynasties 
concerned. It is, therefore, no wonder that the political theory 
ami practice of our period should have disapproved of this 
procedure. 

Tile heir-apparent used to be invested with several adminis¬ 
trative powers, but their precise scope is not known. Probably 
they varied in different casts according to personal factors. 
Lnder the Guptas, the luraraja had his separate military esta¬ 
blishment,* under the kadambis be used to make even impor¬ 
tant appointments.® Under the Pallava administration, we 
fmil him making land grants and issuing orders to provincial 
officers apparently on his own responsibility. 1 If the king was 
old, a good deal of the administrative work would fall upon 
the heir-apparent, as was the case towards the end of the reign 
of the Gupta emperor Kumara-gupta I, or the Kadamba ruler 
K fislina-varman. s 

Queens of reigning kings and princesses do not appear to be 
taking any active port in the administration during our period. 
Kumsradevf. the wife of Chandra-gupta I, who figures on her 
husband's coins, was probably a regnant queen ; but there is 
no evidence to show that she was taking any active part in the 


i. El I, 5 rr. 

^ . if al , !>r “ B«°rrat belonging m ihe titabluh meat or the hfir- 
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Gupta administration. The same seems to have been the ease 
with Dhruvadevi, the famous queen of Cbandra-gupta II. A 
number of queens and princesses figure in thelkshvaku records 
from Andhradesa, but they too do not stem to be entrusted 
with any administrative duties. A queen of king Mahastnadeva 
of KoSala gave a. copper-plate charter, but it was comirmcd 
by her husband. Tut^ajfil Chiirudevi of the PuLlava dynasty 
is, however, seen granting a charter without the sanction of 
either her husband or her father-iit-law. 1 The omission of this 
permission may be accidental in this case, or it mav he that the 
queens in the Dravidian south took a more active part in the 
administration in this period also, as they undoubtedly did 
later under the Chalukyas, Dowager queens, however, were 
often assuming the reins of administration in our period eten 
in the North ; the instance of the Vakataka queen Frahhavath 
gupta is well It nown in this connection- 


4 + powers of the king. 


Kings were* as usual s the centre of all military, political, 
administrative and judicial powers. They no doubt governed 
with the assistance of a ministry, but the ultimate responsibility 
of a final decision rested with them. They were often their own 
commanders* in-chief and used to lead important military cam¬ 
paigns. All viceroys, governors and important military and 
civil officers were appointed by, and responsible to, them. 1 He 
secretariat at the capital worked under their personal direction 
and supervision, and the provincial governors and their officers 
were under their control and guidance. They distributed titles 
and favours in recognition of meritorious service or literary and 
artistic works of distinction. To all appearance, kings were 
thu; almost autocratic rulers, but in reality the case was consi¬ 
derably different. They shared their powers with ministers and 
other high officers 1 who, though not theoretically responsible to 


1. Ibid. VIII, 146. . , . ., _ 

a. Putuhila (chief priest). Stndpali (cammander-W-cliief\ mUt’jtH* 
ambassador and ipi« are referred 10 as MfluilUtieg ‘The Great Five- 
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the people, were expected to control the ting, if he was acting 
ug.iinst the established laws and customs, Kings had also no 
legislative powers and were expected to carry out rules and 
laws framed not by themselves but by the wise rj skis { sages } of 
die bygone ages. Large powers were also delegated to local 
bodies like the village PeMchBjaU and town councils : almost all 
functions of the government, except that of organising the army, 
determining foreign policy and declaring and conducting a war, 
went discharged through the agency of the local bodies, where 
the representatives of the locality had a powerful voice. No 
doubt, there was no central popular assembly like the modern 
parliament ; nevertheless people did not suffer from the evil 
consequences or autocracy owing to the above delegation of 
large powers to the local bodies. Smptk and epigraph* of 
our period emphasise that a good king should be particularly 
careful in winnfhg popularity among his subjects by respecting 
their wishes and promoting their welfare/ and there is every 
reason to believe that the rulers ordinarily lived up to this 
ideal. The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien seems to be paraphrasing 
the language of some of the inscriptions or our age when he 
describes how the people under die Gupta rule were virtuous, 
happy and prosperous, and had no occasions to complain 
against the autocracy or high-handedness of the government. 1 

5 . MINISTRY, 

As staLcd already, the king carried on the administration 
with the help of a ministry. Smptis and inscriptions often 
refer to ministers as Mantrinf or Sachivos* but do not give us 
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any information either about the strength of die ministry or 
about die portfolios held by its different members. It b only 
the foreign minister who is frequently referred to in our re¬ 
cords, W e may, however, be not wrong in assuming that the 
ecclesiastical, military, revenue, laud and trade departments 
were under the charge of different members of the ministry. It 
appeals that die administrative heads of the different depart¬ 
ments were often not distinguished front ministers, nor were 
the ministerial posts always regarded as superior to those of 
the departmental heads. Thus, for instance, Prithvishepa was 
first a minister (matnn) of Kumara-gupia I ; he was later pro¬ 
moted to the post of a general imali&baladkikritd}. 1 Military 
leadership was one of the important qualifications necessary for 
a minister. Hsrisfcesa, who was a foreign nimbler under 
Samudra-gupta, was a military general {maMbalSdUktita), The 
was probably die case with Suba, who held die same 
office under Chandra-gupta II ; he b known to have accom¬ 
panied the emperor in his campaign against the Western 
Kshatrapas. Provincial governors under die Vakitakas and 
the Ikshvakns were military commanders and the same may 
have teen the case with iheir ministers as well- Besides posses¬ 
sing a proficiency in die military art, ministers were expected 
to be well grounded in the political science as well ; some of 
ihem like Saba and Harishena were also poets and authors. 
There was often a tendency for the ministerial office to become 
hereditary. The Families of Saba ! and Prithvishcpa, referred to 
above, were holding die ministerial posts for more than one 
generation. Suryad&tta was a foreign minister under the 
F ai iv raja Las in 4£2 a.i> aid liisscn Yibhudnita 2h years later* 
Under the Uchchalalpa administration Gallu was foreign 
minister in H96 a.d. and his younger brother Manor at ha in 
512 A.O.* Learning and ability often descend for a generation 
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or two in undiminished quantity and qualify, and so the occa¬ 
sional transmission of office in the same family b often to the 
advantage of tile state, 

6. The Machinery and depart men rs of Gen i rae 
Government. 

It is unfortunate that we have no direct and detailed infor¬ 
mation about the machinery of the Central Government, either 
of the Gupt&a, or of the VAkutakas* or of the Faliavas, The 
details of die district administration under the Guptas and same 
oilier evidence ihat we get from the contemporary seals and 
inscriptions enable us, however, to reconstruct., to some extent, 
the picture of the central administration during our period. 
The capital of the kingdom was the headquarters of the central 
secretariat, whose chief officer was called SiroMhyafaha w or the 
general superintendent of the administration r in the PaLLava* 
VrLkfuaka, and Katfamba inscriptions . 1 This officer conveyed 
the orders of the central government to the provincial and 
district officers through special messengers and inspectors who 
were often described a* the carriers of royal orders , 1 

The central secretariat accommodated the offices of the 
different mim->ter.s mid the heads of departments. Kadi office 
hud its own seal with which its communications were Invariably 
stamped for authentication, Routine business was transacted 
by each minister on his own responsibility, but important 
matters were referred to the whole council, which was presided 
over by the king himself. If the king was absent from the 
meeting, the practice was to refer the court tips conclusion to 
him for final approval and disposal. 1 * Kings often went on 
tours of inspection, when they were sometimes requested! to 
make grants for religious purposes. It is on such occasions 
that they often passed oral orders* referred to in some of our 
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grants . 1 There is* however, no doubt that these orders were 
noted by their private secretaries and communicated to the 
central sccrciariat for proper recording and appropriate action , 1 
The private secretaries were called hy the term rahzsi-niyuklis ; 
the English term is almost a Literal translation of the corres¬ 
ponding Sanskrit expression, 

Praithfiras and AfdhiipTu{th£rdS, who figure in the records of 
mir period, were important officers in the royal court. They 
regulated its ceremonial and granted the necessary permit* for 
admission to the royal presence. They do not seem to be 
taking any other pari in the administration. 

The military department was undoubtedly tile most impor¬ 
tant department ai the centre. The king was its head in all 
the state* of our period, except when he happened to be a 
minor. He was assisted by the heir-apparent, if he was old 
enough to bear this responsibility. There were a number of 
MakafcHapatis under the Mng in the Gupta empire and it is 
quite possible dmt they and their armies were posted in its 
different provinces to overawe the neighbouring powers and 
prospective local enemies. Mahddantia-nujakos appear to have 
been the subordinates of Afah&satapathJ* The army had different 
quartcr-m asters in different places* the seals of some of whom 
have been found . 4 The fighting force was divided into infantry, 
cavalry and the elephant corps. Each branch had its different 
cadre of officers and they bone significant titles like aSrapatis* 
mskfisvapatis* pltapatis and mahapxlupatis (captains and bigradim 
in die cavalry and elephant corps). Weapons used tn the army 
were bows and arrows, swords, battle-axes, spears, javelins, 
barbed darts* etc. and the soldiers were provided with armours 
and helmets . 4 

The police department must have had its own chief, but 
his designation is not known, The dandapasikvs t referred to in 
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the seals from Basarh, were probably of the status of the 
modern district superintendents of police. Ordinary members 
of the police force were known as chains and b.bdtas. 

The revenue minister supervised ihc collection of taxes and 
revenues. These were paid partly in kind and partly In cash, 
and so the government had to make elaborate arrangements 
for the proper administration of Lis granaries. Forests and 
mines of salt and metals were the state property and their ad¬ 
ministration also was most probably in the charge of the reve¬ 
nue department. The administration of the waste lands, which 
also were owned by the state, was left in charge of the munici¬ 
pal board or the village council, in whose jurisdiction they 
were situated . 1 

Hindu tradition required the king to administer justice him¬ 
self, when he was present at the capital If ill-health or pres¬ 
sure of other work prevented him from discharging lIiEs duty, 
the Chief Justice presided over die court at the capital, and 
decided cases with the help of jurors. The Supreme Court 
Erir:d important local cases and also entertained appeals against 
the decisions of the lower courts in the moffusil. The evidence 
of the contemporary Smfitis like Nfirada - lQ d Srikaspcti shows 
that the judicial procedure was very well developed in the 
Gupta period. We may well presume that die sound rules 
which have been laid down in these Smritls about restraint, 
f/s jndicaiti, the relative importance of the oral and the docu¬ 
mentary evidence, etc., were evolved in the Gupta, VaHfaka 
and Fallava law-courts. The class of professional pleaders had 
not yet come into existence ; the jurors were expected to 
analyse the case, ascertain the points favourable for either party 
and weigh diem impartially for coming to a proper decision, 
Brabmana Durdhara, who proceeds to plead the cause of die 
defendant against hts creditors in the famous case from PSfafi- 
pntia described by Asahaya in his commentary on JYMmda- 
Smfiii, IV, 5, no doubt plays the role of the pleader • hut he 
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Js rebuked by,the judge for advocating the cause or a third 
parly in return for a fee. So even in the 8th ctnttirj the 
pleader class had not acquired a respectable status. 

The Ecclesiastical Minister was in charge of Dharma and 
morality of the realm. He had his own subordinates at the pro¬ 
vincial and district headquarters, whn were designated as 
VtnajaslhitisihSfakas (establishers of the moral standard)* 1 'Hiis 
department advised the king about the promotion o f Dh.nna in 
its different aspects and suggested suitable objects and occasions 
for charity. It also supervised the admin Lit ration of public 
temples. Promotion of learning by grants to learned Brahma¬ 
ns and Buddhist and jaina monasteries carrying on the work 
of education probably fell within the purview of this depart¬ 
ment. Officers in charge of villages thus alienated were known 
as AgraHank&s. 

Trade and Industries were prospering in our period, bring¬ 
ing considerable revenues to the royal treasury. T heir a (fairs 
were probably under the charge of a separate minister, though 
he is not referred to in our records. Dtatigihm or octroi officers* 
who figure in Valabhl and other records, 5 must have worked 
and collected the duties under his direction. Tilts department 
was probably in charge of roads ; the rest-hnuses with which 
they were studded and which excited the admiration of Fa-hien, 
were probably administered by its subordinate staff. 

The foreign minister, MahUsandhidgtaUka, worked in do®e 
co-operation with the king and the military dcparimcnt. He 
must have been one of the busiest officers in the early Gupta 
period, when Samudra gupta was planning his fernowl cam¬ 
paigns in the North and the South, Which kingdoms were to 
lie annexed and which were to be permitted 10 remain as 
feudatory states was to be determined by this department. In 
later times the kingdoms of the Deccan arc known to have 
employed several SartdhmgraMJUis, each being in charge or a. 
particular region. Probably the Vakipikas and the Guptas had( 
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done the same* Foreign ministers were required to be great 
diplomat-; ; their reputation would spread far and wide if ihey 
could gain by negotiations what seemed to be achievable only 
hy tile war. 


7 . The feudatories. 

There were a large number of feudatory states f owing alio 
giance to die Fa I lavas and the Guptas, and much or the time 
of cite foreign minister and his stall must have been spent in 
supervising the policy and plans of the rulers of these states* 
many of whom were usually cherishing the secret hope of be¬ 
coming independent One day by overthrowing the imperial 
yoke* in later times, the suzerain power and its feudatories 
are known to be enteriaming each otherV representatives at 
their courts ; the same was probably the case also in our period. 
The foreign department, as usual, employed a large number of 
spies. 

It will be convenient to describe here the relations between 
the Imperial Power and its feudatories. These varied with 
different states, Feudatories, who had been permitted to rule 
after a smashing defeat, or who were very near the heart of 
the imperial kingdom, or whose resources and powers were in¬ 
significant, enjoyed little internal autonomy. They were not 
even the full masters of dm revenues of their kingdoms,. 
Nurayuna Maharaja and Sairughna Maharaja x who were the 
Vakiitaka feudatories, king Rudradatta, who was a feudatory of 
Vainya-gupta, and the .Scndraku king Bhannlakti, who owed 
allegiance to the Kadambas, fell the necessity of getting the 
imperial sanction for alienating some revenues of their own 
•.Ultra . 1 bigger feudatories like the PamTajakas, thu Uchcha- 
kalpas, mid the Varmans (of Maiida&orj could, however, make 
land grants without the permission of the Imperial power* 
Some of them like the Uchchakalpas do not even refer to iheir 
suzerain lords in their records, but others like the Parivriyakas 
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and die Varmaits (of Mandasor) mate a. passing reference to 
the Imperial power. Important and powerful feudatory chiefs 
had their own sub-feudatories ' thus king Miiirivhimu of In 
wa$ a subordinate of king Suraimichandra, who in his mm waa 
a feudatory of Budha-gupisL 1 The Parivrajakaj also had their 
own feudatories. 

The foreign Department insisted upon due obedience to 
the imperial orders by the feudatories, They were* as a general 
rule* retjiiircd to pay tribute and come 10 the imperial court 
at suitable Intervals Ibr offering personal homage. Under the 
Gupta administration kings ? who had been reduced the 
feudatory status after a conquest, were granted imperial charter 
regranting them their territories under such conditions as were 
agreed upon nr imposed. They had also to ofier their daugh- 
tens in marriage to the emperor* If the latter was inclined to 
accept them. It seems that the Guptas did not permit their 
feudatories to issue any currency of their ow*n a ; diplomatic 
pressure also seems to have been exercised to induce them to 
it ec the imperial era, 

a. kumaramatyas. 

Before we conclude the survey of the Central Government* 
we have to refer to a class of officers known as 
who figure very prominendy both in the seals and inscriptions 
of the Gupta period. It was once believed that humdramdiya 
was a minister to the prince of the blood royal, who was ap¬ 
pointed as an heir-apparent or a viceroy, Bui a careful analy¬ 
sis of the epigraphieai evidence shows that such was not the 
case, Harishcna, who was lhe foreign minister of Samudra- 
gtipla; and Sjkharisvyml and F|ith\ i-shena, w ho were minister! 
to the emperors Chandra-guptu II and Kumlra-gupta 1 T are 
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all called KumarJmatjdfJ 1 * These officers were ministers serving 
directly under emperors ; still they are called Kumurdmatjas. 
The latter term, therefore, surely did not indicate a minister 
to a prince or an heir-apparent, Kumdramalyai are often seen 
to be working as district officers * 3 * and sometimes as subordi¬ 
nates of even Afahadandannyakas . 3 The post of a MaMbdUdki- 
iritd or a Mnkaddndanayska was no doubt a higher one than 
that of a KmtridrdtniStyij For Kumtirdmdtya Pfithvfshcna was pro¬ 
moted lo It after some approved service . 1 It seems that 
Kumfiramdiya^ fn a great extent, resembled the modern LC.£ + 
officers, who sometimes work in the district, sometimes in the 
provincial or central secretariat and sometimes become mem- 
bers of the government itself. Higher posts of ministers and 
generals were filled by promotion from their cadre. Seals refer 
to Tuvq rajap ddiya-Ktim of ton Sij&s and P&ramabhuttdrakapadlya- 
JCumaTdm&jiU ; they seem to be JCumdrdmdljas attached ro or 
working in the office of the Tm&rdja and the emperor . 5 6 The 
designation iCumdrdmdtja became fairly popular in course of 
time ; we find officers of this designation existing under the 
Mai Irakis of Valabhl and some local dynasties in Kalin ga and 
Ortssa . 8 The Amdtyas, who figure under the Fallavas, were 
probably discharging functions similar 10 those of the Kumard~ 
matyaj, 

9 . Prov incial administration 

Let us now survey the provincial and district administra¬ 
tion. It w r ou!d be first necessary to find out the different terri* 
torial divisions that prevailed in our period. Our records show 
that thdr nomenclature and extent varied with the different 
kingdoms. Big empires like those of the Guptas were first 
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divided into provinces Wee Suraslifcra and Malava. They were 
probably known as Dtsus . 1 The names of al! the provinces of 
ihe Gupta empire have not yet come to light, nor do wc know 
the designation of the officers entrusted with their government* 
Only a few details of the provincial administration are known. 

Viceroys of provinces were appointed by die emperor and 
were responsible for protecting their territories against external 
invasion and maintaining internal order. They were to help 
and w atch over the feudatory rulers situated w ithin their terri¬ 
tories. They were to develop their provinces hy constructing 
or repairing works of public utility like irrigation tanks, and 
strengthen the foundation of the empire by promoting good 
government and public con, fid cnee. They could appoint their 
subordinate officers Almost all the departments that existed 
at the imperial capital probably had their replicas in the pro¬ 
vincial headquarters. 

Provinces were divided into bhuklis which were about the 
size of the Commissioner's divisions in modern times. Bhuklis 
were subdivided into ttiskayns, roughly corresponding to a 
modern district. 'Fir^bhiikti was about die size of the modem 
Darbhanga division \ one of die districts included in it was that 
of YaLfiQL Pimdravardhana -bhnkii comprised the districts of 
Dinajpur, Bogra and Rajshahiin northern Bengal* and Magadha- 
bhukti of die districts of Gaya, Eajagriha and Patnliputra. The 
bhuklis were in charge of officers known as Upankas, w r ho were 
appointed by, and responsible to, the emperor himself . 3 Vishn¬ 
yas were governed by Vishtijaptitis, who were usually appointed 
hy the Uparikas? but sometime* dircedy by the emperor himself. 
Often they had the status of a Mahdf^ja. Several scalings of the 
offices of bhuklis and vhhajas have been found, which had once 
closed confidential despatches sent from their offices. It does 
not appear that in the Gupta empire there was any administra- 
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tivc division intervening between the pis hay a and the towns and 
villages comprised within it, 1 

Rush fra k rajyti and bhukti are the territorial administrative 
divisions to be met with in the YukataJea records. Their extent 
h not known, bus since no other territorial division is usually 
mentioned between them and the villages granted in iliesr juris¬ 
diction! we may well presume that all these different names were 
usjd to denote the same adminis;rative division, usually equal 
in size to the modern district. District were often divided into 
eastern and western sect ton; 1 sometimes groups of villages 
in ihem were known, after the name of the smporiatu town situated 
in the area concerned. 5 

*1 he early Pal lava kingdom was divided into r ash tins f madstics 
(?) and dtias > which appear to have been territorial divisions 
in the descending order of dimensions. Their precise extent,, 
however, is not known. 

In the Smaller State s of our period, like those of the Radambas 
and the Siilankayanas, admin btrativc divisions larger th an dis¬ 
tricts did not e^xist. Districts were known sometimes as rarA/mj, 
sometimes as risfaiyas and sometimes as (thumbs, Their sul> 
di\ Jsions W’erc known as sihaih m Rathiawar and pathak&s or 
peihtu in Gujarat and Central India, 4 


1 0, The Non.official District Council. 

Lei us now survey the district administration under the 
Guptas, 1 1 was preside d over by an officer of the Central Govern- 
ment, who was usually called a Vtshajvpati. He often belonged 
to die cadre of the Kumar amatyas. His office was well organised 
and used to keep careful records and hies. The officer in charge 
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of records was called Pustafi&fa; Ilk records could show die 
precise dimensions of land, both cultivated and uncultivated, 
situated within die district, His subordinates in the mofTusil 
were called A/bhapc[nlt£as, 

There was certainly no over-ce rural Ration of government 
under the Guptas- The district administration enjoyed con¬ 
siderable powers ^ Even when waste lands owned by tlae central 
government were 10 be sold, the district million ties had to be 
consulted. In some cases, copper-plates granting such lands 
bore even the seal of the district administration as a proof of 
its approval. 

The popular element had a lat^c voice in the district adminis¬ 
tration, The chief hanker* the chief trader* the chief artisan 
and the chief Kdyasiha (writer], figured prominently in the 
council which helped the Vijhnycpati of Kotivarsha :n Bengal in 
c< 450 a.d. The members of this council were known as 
I ,f ijA£rj?aP 77 fl^TNiJrajr. It should not* however* be supposed that 
only the big business dominated die district administration; the 
persons mentioned above were only the prominent members 
(purogd) of the district council, which consisted of a large n umber 
of other members as well. The Faridpur plate 01 shows that 
Llicrc were about twenty member of the district council, some of 
whom, like Kulasvhmin and $ubhadeva were Brahmanas* and 
some, like Ghoshacliandra and Gunachnndra, were non- 
Brahmins. 1 Scab of Vishtrpamafuttlaras have also been found at 
Xalanda. They functioned in the district councils under the 
Vishnukundins also," 

There is no direct evidence to show dial similar popular 
councils existed at the district headquarters in other contem¬ 
porary states* but probably we shall not be wrong in awiming 
that they functioned in our period under all administrations. 

Unfortunately we have no information as to how th^ numbers 
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of lhe district council were sc lee Ted or elected. As far as die 
bankers and traders are concerned they were obviously re- 
presented |>y the presidents of their guilds, as die terms„ prathama- 
iushfhin and pratham^-jdriiapdha 1 show. The same was the 
case whh the writers* class. As far as the remaining members 
or die council are concerned, we dtail not be wrong in assum¬ 
ing that persons of different classes, who bad, by their age* 
experience and character, acquired a pre-eminent status, were 
co-opted on the council by a general consensus of die opinion 
of the locality. Most probably the district council was dominated 
by the urban interests. It does not seem likely that it included 
any representative* of the villages situated in it . 1 

11. DISTRICT ADMIN 151 RATION. 

Officers t\x charge of districts were responsible for maintain¬ 
ing La v and order and collecting government taxes and revenues. 
They were assisted in this task by a huge staff with different 
quali deadens. The names of the subordinate officers of the 
revenue department under the Guptas arc not known, but they 
were called Dhntztts in Gujarat, and were required to sec that 
the state got Sis fair share of the standing crop in each field. Most 
probably T^kkts, Ajuktas, jViysiktes, VjSffiias and A&nkritas 
who figure in some of our records were also subordinate revenue 
officers serving as links between I he district administration and 
the village. Ihc district administration is definitely known to 
be administering waste lands; ii is therefore very likely that 
the forest officers, who frequently figure in our records, worked 
unde t the guidance of the district officers. D^daitMjmkas, whose 
seals are found in large numbers at Bhita, and w ho also figure 
in Brihaipi vdayana records , 1 were probably the captains of 
military units stationed in the different districts to help the local 
authorities in maintaining Jaw and ordtr. Daqfrpalikas or 
CkmddftsrtiQiMit who figure in the records of most of the 
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northern dynasties of our period, and die Arakshadhikrilas 
and die GautmiMs^ who figure in the Paliava records, were 
obviously die police and G* L D + officers appointed to appre¬ 
hend criminals and to haul them before the lasv courts . 1 
CM fas and Bhdfas were policemen working under their direc¬ 
tion. Administration of justice in important towns and cities 
was carried on by specially appointed officers with die assistance 
of jurors trained in law (Dharmasdstra), The seals of the office 
of \ajudMkariirta t Dharm ddhtkam m and DM nm 1 ds& ft&£ hikaina, 
that were found at Nalanda and Vailall were obviously die seals 
of courts of justice functioning at important provincial and 
district centres like these places . 2 

We have no information about the administrative machinery 
of the pdl$mka* which denoted the sub-division of a district in 
some parts of the country,* but probably it was similar to that 
of the district oudtncd above., 

12* POPULAR COURTS, 

In addition to the official courts at the headquarters of dis¬ 
tricts and provinces* there existed a number of populace ourts in 
out period. Guilds qf traders ^nd caravans had their own 
courts* which took cognisance of disputes arising among their 
members. There were also Paikhajat courts In towns and 
villages* which tried all civil and petty criminal cases. All 
parties had to refer their cases in the first instance to these popular 
courts, and their decrees were regularly enforced by the state* 

unless they were reversed in appeal by the royal courts. This 

policy of decentralisation reduced the congestion in the official 
courts and afforded leading citizens and villagers an opportu¬ 
nity to compose amicably the quarrels arising in their respective 
localities. Truth is always easy to discover when a case is tried 
locally with the help of local juriors. 

l „ It U intcralin£ to note dial the icalj of the officer* of ibis drpartmem 
often bart the emblem df a starudvig policeman, with a iLalT in hti hand. 
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I3 + VILLAGE, AND TOWN ADMINISTRATION + 

Let us now review the machinery’ of the government of the 
village* which was ihe pivot a f administration. The jurisdiction 
of the village authorities extended over houses* streets* bazars 
burning grounds, temples* wells, tanks* waste lands, fore sis 
and cultivable lands. The area of the lands included in dt- 
ffcrenl village varied with local conditions. All lands* rulti- 
\ 7 itcd anti uncultivated* were very carefully measured by officers 
known a$ Sfmfikarai, as becomes clear from the da'a supplied 
by inscriptions found both in the South and the North , 1 Village 
settlement* were usually protected by vigils and ditdws; the 
latter often figure in the description of the village boundaries, - 
‘Agriculture was the mail] occupation of the villages* but each 
of them had usually its own compliment of weavers* potters, 
carpenters, cuhprrssers and goldsmiths, 

The village headman, designated as Gramnaka in some 
places, and Gtamadhyakska in others* was at the head or die 
village admi nisi rat ton . 4 Vdhbhas and Guvallabhas were other 
officers that worked under him in the Pal lava administration* 
but their precise function is not known. The headman was 
assisted in his work by a nofM>fficial local council* the members 
of which were usually known as Mahatforas under the Pallava 
and the \ aka taka administration . 4 The same designation pre¬ 
vailed In western India. The council existed in the Gupta 
administration as well* ^nd was known as Pa$ehaman$a& in 
Central India and Crdmujanapada in Bihar * 

. The village council discharged almost all the function* of 
government* It looked after village defence, settled village 
disputes, organised works of public utility* acted as a trustee 
for minors, and collected the government revenues and paid 


t. 1 . 4 . V 55 (To r the Path™ a tTtnlmst ration); F-L XV, no {for the 

srjrsz&aiss**' -* 

a El. xix, j30. 

. fA . Vv'y.’i C /h m > 3 3^p keadmait wai called Mmuda or 

M,luda under the El. IX, s 0; JAHRS. I, roi. 

4. El. \ MI, 14s {for th- PatLavas); XIX, 102 (far the VfittfOsi), 
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them imo the central treasury. A large number of the seals of 
the village jannpttdas have been found at Xalandi belonging to 
the later Gupta period. 1 They would show that the papular 
village councils in Bihar were known as village jampadas ; they 
met regularly to transact the village business- Letters sent to 
outsiders communicating their decisions were invariably camped 
with their official seals. 3 We have no information as to how the 
members of die village councils were elccted nr jwdcetc d. 1 here 
is no hint of any elections of the modern type iti our records and 
the term MahaUnm y the elderly one, suggests that senior persons 
of different classes, who had acquired a pre-eminent status by 
their age, experience and character, were elevated to die village 
council by general approval. 

The town administration was carried on by an officer, 
usually known at Pump ala. He had often the status of a Kuinara- 
mdtya under the Guptas. If the town or the city happened to 
be the headquarters of a district, the council of the Vtshqyamahn- 
itams probably carried on its administration aloni^ with that of 
the district* When such was not the ease, wc can reasonably 
assume that the towns, like the villages* had their own popular 
councils, which assisted the town prefect iti die work of the 
administration. Town councils used to discharge most of the 
functions of the village councils. Citizens were naturally parti¬ 
cular that their towns should have good whaler supply, fine gard¬ 
ens imposing temples arid spacious halls for public meetings 
and debates, 1 and town councils had to take the necessary steps 
in the matter. Must of the towns and cities were protected by 
wadi and moats. 

Wc have no information about the sources of revenue of the 
village and town councils* Very probably an appreciable per- 

i* MASL No. G6, pp r 45-e*. 

■a. The village eounrili of cur period were .vhtihmtraiivr Irodies and have 
to be diitingubhiMl from and Pcdijtfj r jncnE foiled In curly Tamil 

literature, which were M-gatljcriiigi, meeting mainly for religious anti mat 
purpose iind aceasbifllly tnmartinj some adm mui ratiit work that may 
crop up* There ii, however, no doubt that they Were evolved, out of 
the Saner in smith India, 

3. at in, 75, 
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ccnis^e flf the land revenue wn lundtd over to them by the 
Cemral Government for financing the different projects and 
meeting the nernu! expenditure or the local administration, 
it is ids i likely that lint local bodies impti&cd, taxes on shops and 
houses and obtained a fair portion of the octroi duties in their 
jurisdiction, which were mostly collected in kind. Some Pallava 
records* how that barbers, metal-workers and oLiter artisans 
were also taxed. 

14 - The taxation. 

Let us now consider the question of die Central taxation. 
From some of our records it appears that the traditional number 
of taxes was IS , 1 but their names are nowhere given. Among 
them, the land-tax of course was the most important. It was 
called Bhagakara in some localities and Udraiga in others, and 
its incidence seems to have varied from !& to 25 per cent according 
to the quality of the land. It was usually collected In kind as 
tile term Bhagakara dearly suggests and so the question of 
granting remissions for tailure of crops to some extent solved 
itsell. li the yield was less, the government share, which was 
a certain fraction of it, automatically became less. 

Octroi duiirij mentioned both in the Smritis and inscrip¬ 
tions ol our period, were the next important sources of revenue. 
Some of thf'm were collected in kind and were assigned to die 
village and town officers as part of their remuneration. These 
seem to be referred to as Bhigakatas in our records. 8 Vakataka 
and Pallava inscriptions refer to the tax on flowers, milk, curd 
and bullocks; we may presume that octroi duties had to be paid 
on these and other important articles imported in towns and 
villages. Most probably excise duties were imposed on articles 
manufactured in the kingdom; the express!on JBhuta-pjafydyet. 
Tax on what has come into existence*, which occurs in some 
Mahraka and TraikGiaka records, probably refers to diem. 

The State claimed ownership in waste lands, forests, pastures 
t- El. I, 6; XV, 

a, CII. Ill, 1^3, igfl; El, XXII, a 3 . 
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am] salt-mines* and derived considerable ineome by letting 
them out or selling their produce. 

The villagers and citizens had to pay additional imposts," 
when officers of the Central Government came For inspreiion. 
They had to provide them, free of cost, with boiled rice, curd, 
millc, vegetables, grass, fuel, flowers and other necessities or 
luxuries oflife, and supply labour, bulls and carts necessary for 
their transport , 1 When police and military officers had to visit 
a locality to detect cranes or apprehend criminals, their expenses 
also had to be met by the local residents; donees of the irakrmdeya 
grants art in many rases seen exempted from this impost. 

It is unfortunate that we should possess no dr mils whatsoever 
of the taxation under the Gupta empire + a Their inscription* 
are all silent upon the point. We may however presume that 
mo.it of the above taxes and sourers of revenue existed tindf r the 
Gupta administration as we)L 

15 . General review. 

Wc shall conclude this chapter with a general review of the 
administration and its achievements. In the small kingdoms of 
our period, like those of the K a dam has or the Garigas, the 
administrative machinery was no doubt simple, hm it was fairly 
complex and well developed in larger states, like those of the 
Pal lavas or the Guptas II We possess fairly detailed information 
about the Gupta government and tis achievements and can well 
conclude that it was very well organised, both at the centre and 
in province's. The central secretariat worked efficiently and 
could keep itself well informed about ihr happenings in disiricis 
and villages. Orders of kings, when oral* were noted bv their 
private secretaries and communicated to the central secretariat 
for proper recording. Many of the plates of nttr period show 
that they were verified by government authorities after ihev were 
engraved. Lands were carefully measured by a specially trained 

ti jEL L ^1 *4* 

a. i tc ipuri&ua plas^ o( Sanmdra^rupEa simply refer tu euMomarv due* 
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staff and detailed records were kept about ibek boundaries and 
owners! lip in die headquarters of the village and district. 

G over rim .eu could secure safety to its subjects Ijoth from 
foreign invasions and internal disturbances for a long time. It 
did not however put any restrictions in the movements of people* 
unless they were undertaken for the fraudulent purpose of avoid¬ 
ing taxation , 1 In the administration of criminal law there was 
a happy combination of justice and humanity; criminals were 
punished promptly, but the punishment! were not inhuman. 
Tile police and G, I. D. were quite efficient in detecting crimes 
and bringing the delinquents before the law. 

The maintenance of law and order however was not the sole 
concern of government. It was anxious to develop the resources 
of the country as well. Its trade department no doubt collected 
octroi duties, but also promoted commerce by securing safety 
of roads and establishing a gold currency of international stand¬ 
ard. Mines and forests were developed. Agriculture was 
promoted bv the construction and repairs of tanks and reservoirs, 
and the state afforded facilities for bringing wasie lands under 
cultivation* 

Government, however, was not content merely with promo¬ 
ting material prosperity' of its citizens; it tried to promote their 
moral and spiritual welfare also by appointing special religious 
inspectors. Donees of BroJmmdga villages were particularly 
required to set high moral standards, so as to become an example 
to others. State extended its patronage impartially to Hinduism* 
Buddhism and Jainism. 

There was no central parliament to control the king and 
ministers, but traditional rules about die duties of kings and 
ministers and the high ideals that were placed before them in 
At mi-religious works tvcrc sufficiently effective to curb tyrannical 
tendencies. Guvemjucnt, moreover was remarkably decentra¬ 
lised, and most of its function i were transfei red to district ad- 
mi nistraiion. In the district headquarters, the officers of the 
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central government were assisted and controlled by popular 
councils of A lakatlards* whose sanction was necessary even si' die 
state wanted to sell die waste land of Its own. Villages had 
their own councils* which functioned as corporate bodies and 
administered alJ the branches of its admin is traiton* including 
die settlement of disputes and die collection of taxes. 

People were virtuous* rich and prosperous; cities were 
teeming with population. The poor and sick were offered free 
relief and medicine in hospitals and charitable institutions, Peace 
and prosperity secured by the government led to a rich and 
remarkable development of art* literature* philosophy and 
science * as will be shown in later chapters. We may, therefore* 
be well proud of the Gupta administrative system* which served 
as the ideal for contemporary and later states. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE COINAGE. 


In this chapter we shall consider the coinage current in our 

age. Owing to want of space, it is not possible to describe in 
detail all the coin-types issued by the different rulers of our 
period. We can only refer to the main type* issued by each 
dynasty* the different metals used for them, the weight standards 
followed, and the relative value of the different denominations. 
The question of the origin and development of the different 
types with special reference to foreign influence, if any, will 
engage our special attention, and brief reference will also be 
made to the light thrown by important types on the contem¬ 
porary history. 

b The coinage of the Punjab and Afghanistan. 

In the Punjab the Later Great Kushana rulers, K a niwhka III 
and Vasudeva 1I ? continued to issue gold coins (Fl« i, 1 & ^)* 
closely resembling some of the earlier Kushana types. On the 
obverse, there is the king offering oblation at the altar, with 
a legend In Greek, which becomes progressively more and more 
degenerate. Brahmi letters are introduced in the field, the 
probable significance of which lias been already discussed (tfra/r, 

pp. 14-16). The reverse has two types; in one there is Siva 
standing by his bull (PL l fc 2), as on the coins of Vasudeva I, 
and in the other there is Ardoksho seated on the throne * as on 
die coins ofHuvishlca (PL I, 1). The first type was common 
in the Kabul valley and die second in the Western Punjab, 

When the Later Kushanas lost Afghanistan to the Sassa- 
mans, the latter introduced a new series of coinage in that prov¬ 
ince, which is known as Scytho-Sassanlan. The coins of Lhe 
new serin are thin and large; they bear on the obverse the figure 
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of the standing king, and on the reverse * that of Siva standing, 
by his bidL The Greek legend on the obverse and the PahJevj 
legend on the reverse are both corrupt. (PL 1, 3). The 
weight of daise pieces is about 120 grains. 

The Scythian successors of the Later Great Rushan as con- 
tinned dieir Ardoksho type in the Central and Western Punjab 
with the same weight standard (PL I, 4). This Greek legend 
on their coins became too corrupt and degenerate to be intelli¬ 
gible. The names of die kings* therefore, began to be written in 
Brahnu characters under their left arm. A number of Brahm! 
Jeiters make their appearance In the field, the significance or 
which has been described already in Chapter I. The weight 
standard of she later Kushana and Scythian coins is the same as 
that of the earlier Imperial Kushanas. They weigh 120 grains 
on the average* but are often debased. 

The currency of the Kidara Kjusbinas or the Little Kush anas, 
who ros; to power in t. 350 a. d., is entirely Sassanian in its 
type. There is the bust of the king on the obverse* usually 
supporting the globe on his crown. On the reverse there is 
Fire-altar with an attendant on either side. The Legends are 
in Pahlavi characters (PL I, 5}- 

2 , The coinage or the Western kshatrafas. 

The S aka Kshatrapas of Western India continued their earlier 
coin-type during this period. Two revolutions took place * 
one in 304 A + n h and the other about forty years later* which 
put rival Saba chiefs on the throne* but they brought no change 
in the coin-type. The Abhira ruler Isvara-datta, who got a 
temporary hold of the Ks hat rap a kingdom for about two years, 
is also seen issuing coins in substantial agreement with the esta¬ 
blished type. The same was the case with the Guptas, who 
supplanted the Kshatrapas in r. 400 a.d. 

The Saka silver coins have the bust of tlie king on the obverse. 
In the earlier period* the bust is a portrait of the ruler, showing 
on different coins even the changes of features producE^d by age 
(PL II* 3 & 4). Later on it became stereotyped. The obverse 
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has meaningless traces of die circular Greek legend, borrowed 
from the Indo-Bactrian prototype. Kshairapa. rulers possessed 
a remarkable historic sense. The circular Brahml legend 
on the reverse of these coins carefully mentions the name 
and the title, not only of the ruler but also of his father- But 
this is not all. From the reign of Jiva-daman fr. 173 * »-) J 
each coin issued from the mint began to bear the date of its sssue, 
given behind the bust of the king. This has enabled the modem 
historian to determine very accurately the rJgn-pcriods of most 
of the Kshalrapa i-ulcrs- It may be observed here that tio other 
dynasty in ancient India, Indian or foreign, has issued such a 
long scries of dated coins. 

The crescented three-arched Hill with the Sun and the Moon 
on eidler side is the reverse symbol on die Kshatrapa coins. In 
course of lim: the Hill in the centre dominated the other two, 
which dwindled almost into insignificance. The average weight 
or the silver coins of the Western Kslialrapas is about 35 grains. 
They are obviously hemldrachms of the Persian weight standard. 
The Gupta and the Hutia silver coins, has <1 upon the Kshatrapa 
prototype, arc of the same weight. 'I he purchasing power 
of these silver pieces was equal to that of two rupees in 1930. 

A few Kshatrupa rulers issued copper coins also, but they 
arc usually anonymous. Generally they have Elepliant on the 
obverse and tb: three-arched Hill on tilt reverse, with the Sun 
and the Moon on euhr side and the da e of snie below, The 
laLtcr enables us to attribute th-.sr coins to th: Saka Ksltatrapas. 

3 . THE COINAGE OF the REPUBLICS. 

The later Kushana and Scythian rulers of the Punjab issued 
no copper coins. The money market liad been so over-flooded 
by the copious copper curr. ncy of die Great KusMna rulers, 
that there was no necessity to issue any fresh coins. Many of 
the Indian republics, which overthrew (be Kushana overlordship # 
and regained their independence, resumed their coinage by 
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c. 200 a,d. Among these ihc Yaudheyas were the most powerful 
and prominent, and their coinage is most wide-spread and abun¬ 
dant. As may be expected, the Yaudheya copper coins bear 
a close resemblance to those of the Kush anas both in weight and 
fabric. The figures on their obverse and reverse bear a general 
resemblance to those on the Kushai^a coins, but the standing 
king on the prototype is replaced by Kartikcya, who was the 
tutelary deity of the Yaudheyas. The figure on the reverse: 
recalls no doubt that of Helios or Mao on the Kushana coinage, 
but the accompanying symbols of Katea and Conch make it 
clear that it is intended to stand for Lukshml (PJ. 1, 6). The 
new Yaudheya coinage discards the foreign Greek and Kharosh- 
(hl alphabets and introduces the indigenous Braluni one. The 
legend on the obverse, Yatidheja-ganosya jctyah t undoubtedly 
refers to the victory of the issuers over their erstwhile overlords. 

The coinage'of the Kuninda republic, resumed in c, 200 
also bears a general resemblance to the Kushana coinage 
in weight and fabric. The standing king on the obverse is, 
however, replaced by the figure of Siva, holding the trident in 
his hand. The reverse shows most of tile symlsols that we find 
in the pre-Kushana Kuniuda coinage, t. g., the Deer, six- 
arched Hill, Trce-Itvrailing, Banner, Serpentine line, etc. The 
Braluni script replaces the Kharosh^hl and the Greek. 

The average weight of the copper coins of the Yaudheyas 
and the Ku^indas is about 1(30 grains. 

The Ma lavas of Central Rajputana continued their coinage 
during our period down to c. 400 a.d. As before, they issued 
only copper coins, and they are surprisingly small and tiny. Tile 
heaviest of them do not exceed 40 grains in weight, and the 
lightest are as light as 17 grains. The average weight is about 
10 grains, which is less than half the weight of Lhe modern silver 
two anna piece. Oil die earlier coins, the old legend Malavandm 
jayah continues to make its appearance (Pi. I, 7; and on some 
pieces it appears rcvcrs?d owing to die mistake of the die-cutter. 
Later Malaya coins of our period have mysterious legends like, 
j Majttpa, Alapnjaya, Jl/iagajaifi, etc. which have not yet been 
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satisfactorily explained. It cannot be argued that thtss are the 
ttam“S of the kings of foreign extraction, became the contempo¬ 
rary inscriptions show that the Maiava stock was at this time 
regarded as equally respectable with the IkshvakusA 

The Madraka republic of the Punjab very probably issued 
coins like its neighbours the Yaudheya and die Kunlnda rep lib- 
Lies, but they have not yet come to Light. The Arjunayana 
coinage of our period has also not been discovered. The 
Kiikas and die Sa nkSnikaa of Centra) India probably issued no 
coinSj as coinage was not common in their territory* 

4 r THE COINS OF VlELASENA AND ACHYUTA. 

In northern LN Pi die coins of a king named Ylrasena haste 
bccii found, having Tree-in-railing on the obverse and a rude 
figure of Lakshml w r ith king's name on the reverse. (PL II, l} - 
At Ahichchhatra in Bareily district king Achyuta was ruling by 
the middle of the 4th century A.p r He issued a copious copper 
currencyj with the letters Athfw on one side and a wheel oti the 
other (PL II, 2). 

On some of his rare coins* there is his bust in the centre and 
die letters a and chyu on either side. This king was over¬ 
thrown by Samudragupta in c. 350 A r o. 

5. The naga coinage. 

The Naga rulers of Fadmavatl®, who are the Bhara£ivas of 
the inscriptions, have left an interesting series of copper coins 1 
which arc small in size and light in weight like those of die Mala- 
vas. On the obverse of ihesz coins there is a legend giving the 
* nam? of the king, and on the reverse there arc various symbols, 
like the Peacock, Trident, recumbent Bull and Wheel, which 
arc mostly Saivitc (cf coin of Bhava-n%a, P3* I, 8}, The 

i, Tli. 1 ? view th.it rhe*c word* ar^ abbreviation* of jiWi, 

inili&L letters alone bein^ tnk-m, Qn cspliid swne legmds like *1 b*u 

IVn othen like AA^U, ur t \ftipapa. The mystery ran be wived 

unly by future dbeoveries. 

j 4 b modem Fatlam-Pivviyl, about I^O miles south of 

Mathura. 
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coinage ofCapapati, the last Naga king who was overthrown by 
Samudra-gupia, was very extensive; even now hundreds of 
his coins can be seen with the coin dealers of Mathura. The 
weight Of the Naga coins varies from 18 to 36 grains, 

6 + THE COINAGE OF the MAghas, 

The Maghas of Kauiambi issued a copper currency which 
is crude and inartistic. The coins are irregular in size and their 
symbols badly executed* The weight varies from 45 to 60 
grains* As may be expected* tile symbols on these coins are 
borrowed from those on tine earlier Kauiambl currency* They 
are the Bull, three-arched Hill and Tree-within-railing. The 
coins of Bhadra-magha, Siva-magha* Yatfravana* Bhlma- 
Vanusui, Vijaya-iuagha and Saia-magha have been discovered 
so far * 

?, No VAkiataka coinage. 

The \ aka takas succeeded the Satavahanas in the sovereignty 
of the Deccan* but did not continue their tradition of coinage. 
No coins of the Vakatakas have been discovered so far. 1 

8 . The coinage of the Imperial Guptas. 

We now procceed to consider the coinage of die Guptas, 
With the assumption of the imperial title MtfhdrdjddhirqjQ, 


u The vinv of Dr. Jayaswal that the coins attributed co Vfrascni are 
realty the coin* of Frava ra-^enu ] i\ quite untenable The letter Pm dtwa nut 
in all dc cur in the biver [eft hand comer of these coins, af allied byJayitfwaL 
Several specimens male it qm<c clear that the reading of the legend at the top 
n V\r*ma and not I'&ftonr 4. (Cf PI, II, l). Similarly fnvaswaP* attri¬ 
bution of the Lftdkcy Bull type to Rudra^ena I i* untenable. ' Whin he read 
as Rudrt ia really pan of the Triralna symbol* as u made qtlilc dear hv better 
preserved ipedmetti [cf. pi. II, 5). 

Further II a Wurth noting that the roinj of X 'irasena art found only near 
Mathura ami those of the Laukey Bull type only at Kauiambl; (hey art never 
found anyivhere within the boundaries of the VSkapik.i kingdom. Tbs 
cirrumatflnce la quite fatal 10 theif attribution to any Vifcfitaka mlctt- 'Hie 
contention that the coins so [eng attributed *0 Pavata should be regarded as 
thr Ulijes of Pplhvi-ahena I, t 3 equally untenable. Letters^, ta, and *s, are 

a Uite clear and cannot be read oi Pp chvt-ihena {c£ PI. 1 | fc 6). For further 
bmiion see JNSL V # 130-4. 
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Chandra-gupta I started Ids gold coinage. The view ijf Allan 1 
that the coins bearing the figures of Chandm-gupta and bii 
queen Kumaradevf on the obverse arc commemorative medals 
struck by his son Samudra-gupta is untenable. Chandra-gupu I 
owed his imperial stains., to a considerable extent, to the valu¬ 
able assistance that he had received from the Lichchhavi relations 
of his wife; ii was, ihcreforc, bin natural lor him to issue through¬ 
out his reign a joint coinage, whose type would be acknow¬ 
ledging the Lichchhavi help in a suitable manner* HadSamudra- 
gupta issued these coins as commemorative medals, the name 
of the comm^moraior would naturally have appeared some¬ 
where upon them, as it doss on the admittedly commemorative 
issues of Agathokles arid Eukratidea. As it Ss T Samudra-gupta’s 
own name is conspicuous by its absence on dies- coins * 

On the obverse of the coins of Chandra-gupta I , we see the 
king and his queen Kumaradcvi standing and facing each other; 
the king is probably giving the marriage ring to his consort. 
The n£im?s of both are engraved by their sides* On the reverse 
there is Durgl seared on a lion [PL Il t 7). The legend is 
Lichchhavqyah, which Is probably in acknowledgement of the 
help the Guptas had received from their Lichchhavi relations. 5 

In the realm of numismatic^ conservatism was a very' strong 
force in ancient times; the early gold issues of the Guptas, there¬ 
fore p closely resembled those of the later Kushanas to whose 
imperial position they succeeded in the north. The obverse of 
the Kushana prototype, the king standing and offering incense 
at the altar, is very common in the earlier stags s of the Gupta 
coinage. The Hindu king is also to be seen wearing the Kushina 
overcoat and trousers. LI is name Is written perpendicularly 
tinder the arm, as on the Kudtana prototype* Thr reverse is 
again a ebs? copy of the Kudiapa type* which has Ardoksho 
seated on a high-backed throne. The Kushana monograms also 

i+ CGB. pp. Kiv-lxviii. 

?“ For a bailed discuMioauf (Jm reuiLmversy tee Altckar in A urn. Supply 
XLVH, 105 - ill, 

3* Sec anlf f pp. ilB-ip, 
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reappear with only slight variation* (tf. Kikha-typr, PL U T ®} 

There was, however, a definite move to Hinduism ihe type 
soon afterwards, The Greek legend on (he KusMirta prototype 
was replaced by the Erahmi one from the very outset. The 
peaked Kmhana cap was never put upon the head of the Gupta 
emperor. Ardnksho on the reverse was hmduised usually by 
transforming her into the godd-ss L&kshmi and sealing her on 
a lotus. Lakshmij that was thus introduced on the reverse, was 
destined to figure on die gold coinage for more than a millennium 
we find her not only on the coins of the died ls and Gahadavalas, 
but also on some coins of Muhammad bin Sara PL II f 9). 

The Kushana prototype, king offering incense at ihe aliar T 
lingered on for a few decades, but side by side with it, the Gupta 
mint-master* introduced a number of original artistic types, 
Samudra-gupta** new types were the Archer tvpr s the Battle- 
axe type, the Couch type, the Tiger-stayer ty pe and the A&amt- 
dha (Horse sacrifice) type (PI* lit, 1). Chandra-gupta II 
added the Lion-slayer (PL III, 2), ihe Horseman and the 
Ckhatra (Royal umbrella) types. The coin* of most cX these 
type* are quite original in the it conception and show no foreign 
influence whatsoever. Their execution is generally very fine, 
and the high-watermark of Hindu numismatic art may be seen 
in the Asratnedlta type of Samudra-gupta and ihc Lion-slayer 
type of Chandra-gupta II (PL IIL I & 2), which are by far the 
best specimens of coins struck in ancie nt India. The art, how* 
ever* began to decline in the re gn of Kuralra-gupta 1. The 
latter no doubt introduced two new type?, the Peacock type and 
the Elephant-rider type* hut Ins mins show a definite artistic 
deterioration, which was later accentuated by the declining 
fortunes of the empire. Skanda-gupta was content to issue coins 
of two types only, the King and Lak&hmi type and the Archer 
type. H is gold coin * arc lieavi Iy debased, a natural const q u cnee 
of the depleted condition of the imperial treasury due to pro¬ 
longed wars. The successors of Skanda-gupta were usually 
content to issue gold coins only of one iypc p the Archer type 
being the favourite one- 
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The Gupta gold coins at first followed ibe Kushana weight 
standard of ]20 grains, but in the reign of Chaiuba-gupla II it 
was raised to 124 gr, Some types of Kumar a-gup La [ weigh as 
much as 132 gr. Skanda-gupta raised the weight to 144 grains 
and thus transformed his gold coins into stira/tms of the tradi¬ 
tional Indian standard ofeighey rath* Later Gupta rulers usually 
followed tills standard, 

Tiie poetic renaissance, which was gathering strength in 
the Gupta age* is seen reflected in the coin legends, tile majority 
of which arc metrical and possess considerable poetic merit 
One of them* introduced by Kumara-gupta I, viz, 'Vijltauanira- 
Fijnipatih A "umaragufilo dxuarh jayati was destined to have a long 
life of more than two centuries. It was copied with the necessary 
change of the proper name not only by later Gupta kings, like 
Skanda-gupta and Budha-gupta, but also by the Huna invader 
Toramana and the Maukhari kings, like Isana-varman and 
AvamhVanuatu Even king Hors ha Requisitioned ihe same line 
for his coin-legend. 

Silver coinage was started by the Guptas towards the end of 
the reign of Chandra-gupta IT, when they came into contact 
with the silver currency of the Western Kshatrapas, The size, 
weight and fabric of these coins arc closely similar to those of the 
Kshatrapa onea^ and no wonder, for they were originally intend¬ 
ed to circulate only in those provinces which were once in¬ 
cluded in the Kshatrapa kingdom. They, therefore, bear the 
Kshatrapa bust on the obverse, as also the meaningless traces 
of the once significant Greek legend. The year of issue is how¬ 
ever given in the Gupta era and the Gam da, the emblem of the 
conquering dynasty, replaces the threc-arched-Hill on the 
reverse (PL III, 3), 

In the reign of Kumara-gupta I, silver coinage was started 
also for the home provinces of the Gupta empire, and a new 
type was introduced which was naturally free from all foreign 
influences. The meaningless traces of Greek letters were dis* 
carded and the Ksha rapa bust was discontinued. The Garuda 
on the reverse was replaced by the peacock (PL III, 4), which 
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is the mount (^ffAundj of god Kumara* after whom Kumara- 
gupia himself was namd L Towards the middle of die 5th 
century financial stringency compelled the Guptas to issue stiver- 
plated coins; they have die Trident on the reverse* Among die 
later Gupta rtilers only Skanda-gupta and liudha-gupea con¬ 
tinued the stiver coinage of the Peacock variety, bin both its 
type and legend were continued by the Hunas, the Maukharis 
and the PushyabhuticSj sis observed above already. 

9* The coinage of the HGNAS. 

The Hugos issued several coin types in silver and copper f 
but none of them is original. Their earliest coins, intended for 
currency in the conquered provinces of the Sassanian empire* 
closely imitate the Sassanian prototype* They are thin and large 
and have the Sassanian bust on the obverse and the Altar and 
Fire-aitcndants on the reverse* When the Hunas annexed 
Afghanistan and entered the Punjab p this type was gradually 
Indianised by the introduction of Hindu symbols like the conch* 
wheel* and trident; the legend was written in Brahmi, instead 
of Pahlavi. (PL III, 5). 

When the Hunas conquered the Punjab and Kashmir, they 
issued a copper currency closely' imitating the Kushana proto¬ 
type with the standing king on the obverse and the seated goddess 
on the reverse. This type continued to prevail in Kashmir in 
a progressive deteriorating form till the end of the Hindu period. 
With the conquest of Central India, the Hunas came into contact 
with the Gupta coinage* They issued no gold coins 3 but were 
content to issue silver and copper pieces only^ closely imitating 
those of the Guptas, The silver coins have the bust of the king 
on the obverse and the Peacock on the reverse, the legend being 
the same as that on the coins of Budha'gupta, with the proper 
nam: changed (cL coin of Toramana, PL III,, 6) fc The 
copper coins have the bust of the king on the obverse , the reverse 
showing a symbol in the upper half and the name of the king 
in the lower [PL III* 

The thin broad pieces of the Sassanian type, which have the 
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legend Shdhi Jartila. arc usually attributed to Tormana (PL 
III, S)* Mihirakula, the successor of Torman^ did not issue 
any coins imitating the Gupta coinage, a dear evidence that he 
did not retain a hold on the Gupta provinces for a Long time. 
The reverse of hts copper coins test ides to his faith in Saivismi 
they have Bull in the upper half and the legend *Jayatu Vrisk&b* 
in the lower (PI, 111, 9). 

10. Coinage in South India. 

Among south Indian States, coinage was practically un¬ 
known during our period. The Satavahanas of the earlier age 
had issued some coins f which were current in their territory; the 
Roman coins, which frequently came a^ Roman imports, were 
also known. It seems that some of the Roman traders, who had 
settled down in the country, used to issue inferior imitations of 
the original Roman coins 1 . The southern States of our age 
however did not care to issue any coinage. We have so far come 
across no coins issued by the FaUavas, the Gahgas, the Ikshvakm 
or the Kadambas, The only except ion in this connection is the 
petty Salankayana dynasty, which ruled over a district or two 
in Andhradc£a. Six copper coins of only one of its rulers* 
Chandra-varman, have so far come <o light. 1 

The apathy of south Indian states to hsue its own coinage 
need not however cause any surprise. For coins were not very 
necessary' for ordinary daily tsamactionj and did not figure 
much even in the markets of northern India, the Stalts in which 
used io Ixave their own coinage* During our age things were 
about eight times cheaper than what they were in 3930. The 
Gups a gold coins, weighing about twrvi birds of a told, w h ere 
there Tore naturally twice as rare in the market as a hundred rupee 
note in modern times* Silver pieces (weighing about 35 grains) 
and copper coins could be used in daily transactional hut even 
the states in northern India did not care to issue them in 

i, JJM&* nj 04 . yp. fctK^Gi^ 

a. /X /?. Bkstid 4rk& Fafouir, pp< &13-G. 
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abundant quantity. The copper cos ns of the Guptas are rarer 
than their gold issues. 

The absence of small coins or change did not inconvenience 
die public, because ordinary dally trade transactions were 
carried by barter in villages and c&wries in towns and cities*., 
Things being extremely cheap, a handful of cawritf was quite 
sufficient for making purchases for the daily needs of life* 1 hey 
were the only currency of daily market transactions among all 
but the richest people down to the 16th century'- Coins as a 
matter of fact figure in our records only in large transactions 
like the purchase of land or the creation of permanent endow¬ 
ments- 


IL Relative values of Different Coins, 
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Let us now consider die question of the relative value of the 
different denominations of coins in different metals h The 
problem is very difficult to dml with, firstly because the data 
are mt agra, and secondly because no fixed weight si&nctard was 
followed, especially in the copper currency, 

The average gold and silver coins of our period weighed TlO 
and 30 grains respectively. Towards the middle of the 5th 
century, the weight of the gold coins was raised io about 148 
grains by the Go pus p and a record belonging to this period 
suggests that IS silver pieces were equal in value to one gold 
coin.* This would show that the ratio between the prices of 
gold and silver was as high as 1:2* The Gupta coins of 148 
grains were however heavily adulterated and contained only 
about 50 per cent of gold. The real ratio between the prices 
of the two metal* seems to have been 7; I which is somewhat 
higher that in the fmtavahana age* which was 9 :L 

Some Smptis of our period state that 16 copper parm^ 
weighing 144 grains, were equal in value to 16 silver k&rsA3fiams 
weighing 56 grains. In our period however the normal silver 

k Fn-Siim* p* 43 

*, El, XXt, Si-8^. „ _ ■ _ 

3 . Sec JtfSI. II* 1*15 fcr a detailed dijciiuiun of thu mbjeCE. 
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coins issued by the Ksbatrapas and the Gtjpias weighed only 
30 grains, and they may have been equal to t6 copper panas t 
which weighed about 80 grains. The Guptas however have 
issued copper coins, apparently intended eo weigh ]Q0 S 90, 75, 
60, 50, 40, 30, 20 and 10 grains. The copper coins of the Nagas 
vary from 20 to 40 grains, and those of die MaJavas from 2 to 
40 grains. The coins of the Yaudheyas were on ihe other hand 
as heavy as LGO grains. It is nut possible tu state at present 
how many topper coins of these different denominations were 
equal to the silver coin of 30 grama. The ratio between die 
prices of silver and copper varied between 50:1 and 70:1. 


CHAPTER XVI* 


COLONIAL AND CULTURAL EXPANSION* 

I * COLON IAL EXPANS ION IN JNSUL-l NOT A, 

I. HINDU COLONIAL KINGDOMS. 

The early centuries of the Christian era are marked by an 
outburst of maritime and colonial enterprise in India, specially 
in the direction of the East Indies. Its beginnings may be traced 
to a much earlier period, but between 200 and 550 a.d. ? with 
which this volume deals, we have positive evidence of its scope 
and nature, and are in a position, for the first time, to trace 
its course with definiteness and in some detail. 

Indian literature, particularly die stories narrated in die 
Buddhist and Jaina books for purposes of edification, contain 
frequent references to merchants sailing to the east for purposes 
of trade. 1 The various islands and other localities mentioned 
in them cannot be always identified, but the stories leave the 
general impression that the eastern coast of Bay of Bengal and 
the islands in the East Indies were regarded in ancient India as 
the veritable Ei dorado which constantly allured enterprising 
traders by promising immense riches to them. This idea is 
abo reflected in die name Suvarnadvlpa or Suvan.tahhQmi 
(Land of Gold) which was used as a general designation for this 
vast region, 1 

By the end of the second century a.d, this commercial inter¬ 
course had noE only led to the settlement of Indians m various 
parts of Suvarnadvlpa, but also to the establishment of political 

1* Cfampf* ppr xi if. Ww t h 37 flf Similar sloriri arr also 

fonifKl in jaina work* of later date, t, g rf in Samaitikhcfr^iihd by H&nhhadr* 
(c* 750 A. Dj* 

a, 1, 37 fF. 
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authority by them m some regions. For the Chinese Annals 
and epigraph ic evidence reftr to states in Malay Peninsula, 
Java, Cambodia and A imam, with rulers bearing Indian names, 
as having existed in [he second century a.d. 

We may get a more definite idea of the nature of Hindu 
colonisation in this region by dealing with one or two specific 
kingdoms which have left behind positive memorials of Hindu 
culture and civilisation. 

2. FtJ NANJ 

One of the oldest Hindu kingdoms in this region was situated 
in Cambodia, and comprised nearly the whole of it along w ith 
Cochin-China, The Chinese call it Fu-nan and have preserved 
many details of its early history, According to the Chinese 
accounts die primitive people of this country hardly possessed 
any cJeniints of civilisation, as both men and women went about 
naked. Civilisation was first introduced among them by Mum- 
tien Kaundinya), a follower of the Bralimanical religion* In 
particular he made the women wear clothes* 

Hu“n-tjcivs descendants ruled for nearly a century when the 
thro Etc passed to a new dynasty founded by Fan-Che man, the 
general of the last king. The original form of this royal name 
cannot be restored, though Fan probably stands for Varman* 
Fan-Ghe-man laid die foundations of the greatness of Fu-nan. 
Pic built a powerful navy and conquered ten neighbouring 
kingdoms. Nearly (he whole of Siam and part? of Laos and 
Malay Peninsula were brought under ihe supremacy of the king¬ 
dom of Fu-ium t which may thus be regarded as she first Hindu 
colonial empire in this region. 

Fu-nan established diplomatic relations both with India and 
China. Towards the end of the fourth or the beginning of the 
fifth century a.u^ a Brahmin named Kaundinya went from 
India to Fu-nan and was elected king by tile people* This 
second stream of colonists, coming direct from India, completed 


I* AWfriyWfira, pp. ?6 fF. 
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the Brahmanical culture which was introduced more than three 
hundred yean before* 

Jaya-vannan* a successor of KaundUnya, sent Naga-vamum 
as ambassador to China in a,d. A 84. It appears from the report 
of this ambassador, preserved in Chinese chronicles, that the 
dominant religious cult in Fu-nan was Saivism, but Buddhism 
was also followed by many. During the reign of Jayn-vartnan 
two Buddhist monks of Fu-nan settled in China and translated 
canonical texts* 

jaya-varman*£ chief queen was Kulaprabhlvatl. Both she 
and her son have left Sanskrit inscriptions, which show how 
thoroughly Indian culture and civilisation were implanted in 
this far-off colony. In addition to Saivism and Buddhism the 
inscriptions refer to the prevalence of Yaishpava ctdi h 

Jaya-varman was succeeded by his elder son Rudra-vamran, 
Of him also we possess a Sanskrit inscription- He sent several 
embassies to China between 517 and 539 a_e s and is the last 
king of Fu-nan referred to in the Chinese texts. During or 
shortly after his reign Fu-nan w as invaded by the rulers of 
K&mbtija, which was originally a vassal state in Northern Cam¬ 
bodia^ but had grown very powerful under able rulers and had 
thrown off the yoke of Fu-nan. Before the end of the sixth 
century a.d. Fu-nan was conquered by Kambuja which now 
took its place as the dominant power. 

3, CHAMPA. 1 

Another powerful Hindu kingdom was established in the 
country immediately to the east of Cambodia. The Hindus 
called it Champa* and the country was known by this name 
until the nineteenth century when the Annamites finally drove 
away the king of Champa from his last stronghold in the south, 
and tile whole country was called after them Ann am. 

The first historical Hindu king of Champa* so far known, 
is Sri-Mara, who is mentioned in a Sanskrit inscription, and 
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probably reigned in the second century a.d, The Chinese 
empire at this lime extended up to Tonkin immediately to the 
north of Champa, Tlic early Hindu kings of Champa made 
naval raids against the Chinese province and grandually exten¬ 
ded the nortben boundry of die kingdom at the expense of 
Tonkin, 

A constant struggle with the imperial Chinese authority in 
Tonkin marks tile first century of Hindu rule in Champs and 
although we are wholly dependent upon the Chinese chronicles 
Tor an account of die struggle, it reflects great credit upon die 
brave sons of India, In 340 a.d. the king of Champa, called 
Fan-Wen by the Chinese, sent an envoy to the Chinese emperor* 
demanding that the Hoan Sonh mountains be recognised 
the frontier between the two States. As this meant die cession 
of die district of Nhut-Nam, a vast extent of fertile territory, 
the Chinese emperor refused. But in 347 a.d. "Fan-Wen ted 
an expedition and conquered Nhut-Nam. In a.d. 349 he 
again defeated a vast Chinese army. Although he was himself 
wounded in the fight and died the same year, he had die satis¬ 
faction* before Ins death, of carrying die nor:hern boundar y of 
Champa to ils furthest limits in the north, 

During the reigns or the next two kings. Fan-Wen's son 
Fan-Fo (349-380) and grandson Fan-Hu-Ta (3B9413), there 
was a continual war with the Chinese. The latter scored some 
success at first and recovered Nhut-Nsjn* but Fan-Hu-Ta not 
only reconquered it* but even carried his arms further to the 
north* a? far as Than Hoa. This king is almost certainly 
identical with the king of Champa whose full name is given as 
Dharma-Maharaja Sri-Bhadra-varmatt in his Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions, He ™ a great scholar and was versed in die Vedas. He 
erected a temple of Siva and called the image Bhadrc£vara- 
svamin. after his own name, following a well-known Indian 
practice * This Siva temple, at Myson, became the national 
sanctuary of the Cliams (the name by which die people of 
Champa are known). 

Bhadra-varman s death was followed by a period of troubles 
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which ended in the overthrow of the dynasty about 420 a.d. 
During this period a Icing Ganglrjjj abdicated the throne in 
order to spend his last days on the Ganges, 

Tile new dynasty continued the raids against Chinese terri¬ 
tory, At last the Chinese emperor decided to send an expedition 
on a large scale. The preparations took three years, and in 446 
a,d. the Chinese army invaded Champa. The Chains opposed 
a brave resistance and scored some successs at first, but the vast 
Chinese army bore down all opposition, and at last the capital 
city Champa-puri fell into their hands. 

The Chinese returned with a rich booty. The king of 
Champa now pursued a policy of peace, and sent embassies to 
the Chinese emperor with rich presents which the latter regarded 
as tribute. 

In spile of some internal troubles Champa remained at 
peace with China for the next century. The last two kings 
\ ijaya-varman (527 a. it.} and Rudra-varmnn (534 a.d.) sent 
regular embassies with tributes, 

4. Other Kingdoms. 

Ill addition to the two kingdoms in Annam and Cambodia, 
there were many other Hindu kingdoms in Indo-Chinese 
peninsula during the first five centuries of the Christian era. 
Unfortunately their political history for this early period is not 
known with definite details, and we can only refer to them in 
a general way. 

Beginning from the north-west, Burmese traditions refer 
to the establishment of kingdoms bv Hindu immigrants, both 
in I- pper and Lower Burma, long before the beginning of die 
Christian era. Although we have no positive evidence in 
support of this, archaeological and other evidences leave r.o 
doubt that there were important Hindu settlements in various 
parts of the country during the early centuries of the Christian 
era. The kingdom of Srlkshclra, with its capital near modem 
Prome, was an important Hindu kingdom, and is referred to in 
Chinese Annals as early as 3rd century a.d. The Hindu king. 
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dom of Dviravatl in Siam was also a powerful one* and served 
as tile centre from which Hindu culture penetrated into the 
interior of the peninsula- It did not come into prominence dll 
after the frill of Fu-nan, *o which it was subject, but probably 
existed from an earlier date. 1 

Further south, in the Malay Peninsula* we have definite 
references to several Hindu States- One of these, founded in 
the second century a.i>. s is called by the Chinese Lang-kia-su. 
According to the Chinese chronicles a prince or a member of 
the royal family, having incurred the displeasure of die king, 
fled to India and was there married to die daughter of a kmg + 
When die king of Lang-kia-su died all of a sudden, the great 
officers of the state called back site prince and made him king. 
He died after a reign of 20 years and was succeeded by his son 
Bhagdato (Bhagadatta) who sent an en%"oy named Adilya to 
China in 515 a + b.* 

Hindu kingdoms were also established in various islands 
in die East Indies during the first. centuries of die Christian 
era. 

In Java 3 the local tradition refers the first Hindu colony to 
the first century A.m But there is no doubt that a Hindu 
kingdom was established by the beginning of the second century 
a.i>. ; for we learn from Chinese chronicles dial king Dcva-varxnan 
of Java sent an embassy to China in 132 a.d, Four Sanskrit 
inscriptions, found in West Java, refer to a king Purna-vannan 
ancl his two ancestors. The inscriptions are not dated, but 
may be referred, on pal ideographical grounds* to the sixth 
century a.u., diough some would refer diem to die fourth. We 
have thus got evidence for the existence of a thoroughly H indulged 
kingdom in Western Java, Fa-hfen* who stayed In Java for 
five months in 414-415 a.p, during his return journey from 
India, has also described the country as a stronghold of Brail* 

mam cal religion, 

1, R r C, Majumdar^ Ilmdit Crioniei in ihr Far Mad, p, aa U* 

3- Suz&fpadilpa T I„ 73, 

Jbti. Cb. VI, pp. 91 ff. 
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Tilt neighbouring island of Bali 1 was also a rich Hindu 
kingdom, and one ofhs kings sent an envoy 10 China in 518 a.d. 

The Hindu kingdom of Srlvijaya* was founded in Sumatra 
in or before the fourth century a.d. It rose 10 great power and 
eminence in tile seventh century a.d. as will be related later, 
but not much is known of its early history, Even in the island 
of Borneo*, the home of the head-hunting Dayaks, Hindus 
established a kingdom as early as the fourth century a.d., if 
not before. Four Sanskrit inscriptions, which may be dated 
about <100 a.d, , record the rich donations and sacrifices of king 
Mula-varman, son of ASva-vsirnan and grandson of king 
Kundunga (Kaun^inya). The stone pillars on which the ins¬ 
criptions are engraved were the Tufas (sacrificial pillars) set up 
by Brahmanas to commemorate the great sacrifice called Bahu- 
luvarn-r.kum (large quantity or gold) performed by king Mula- 
vunun and his-gifi 0120,0(10 cow's to the Brahma nas in the holy 
field of Vaprakefvam. 

The establishment of kingdoms by Hindus in different parts 
of the List Indies and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula may not be 
regarded as the deliberate expansion of political authority by 
any Indian State or States. There is nothing to suggest that 
an Indian monarch planned or equipped any expedition to effect 
any conquest in these far-off lands. They seem 10 have been 
the result or individual enterprise,-— successful efforts of men 
or superior ability, by virtue of their higher culture and military 
skill, to impose their authority upon primitive peoples. There 
is nothing to indicate that the Indian States derived any political 
advantage from this extensive colonisation. It is even doubtful 
whether the colonial powers maintained any regular contact 
widi the political powers in India, though the claims of Samudra. 
gupta that he exercised suzerainty over all the islands might 
have reference to some of them. But the most outstanding effect 


1. Ibid. Chk TX, pp. 13^ E 

a, ibid, ch, vu a pp + 116 rr. 
3. Ibid, Ch. Yin* PPL 135 fT r 
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of the establishment of these Hindu colonies was the spread of 
Hindu culture and civilisation in these regions. 

5. HINDU CIVILISATION IN SUVARls'ADViPA, 1 

It seems almost to he a universal law, that when an inferior 
civilisation comes into contact with a superior one, it gradually 
tends to be merged into the latter, the rate and die extent of 
this process being determined solely by the capacity of the one 
to assimilate, and of the other to absorb. When the Hindus 
first appeared in MaUyasia, and came Into close association with 
her peoples, this process immediately set in, and produced the 
inevitable result. 

The inscriptions discovered at Borneo, Java, Annam, 
Cambodia and Malay Peninsula lead inevitably to the conclusion 
that the Language, literature, religion, and political and social 
institutions or India made a thorough conquest'of these far-off' 
lands, and, to a great extent, eliminated or absorbed the native 
elements in these respects. 

The inscriptions of Fu-nan and Champa show a thorough 
acquaintance with the Puranic religion and mythology. The 
inscriptions of Mula-varman hold out before us a court and a 
society thoroughly saturated with Bmhmanica! culture. The 
inscriptions discovered in Western Java also present before us 
a strongly Brahmamsed society and court. We have reference 
to Hindu gods like Vishnu and Indra, and Airavata, the ele¬ 
phant of Indra. The Indian months and attendant astronomical 
details, and Indian system of measurement of distance are quite 
familiar to the soil. Besides, in ihc river-names Chandrabhaga 
and Go mail wc have the beginnings of that familiar practice of 
transplanting Indian geographical names to the new colonies* 

The images of various gods and goddesses discovered in 
Borneo and Malay Peninsula corroliorate the evidence of the 
inscriptions. Images of Vishrtu, Brahma, Siva, Ganda* Nandi, 

1. The facts rdfltjnfr Co any pirt it itjar cabny T iu stated btlow, will be 
found in the chapter in Owmpa or Sutuntadtite dealing with Its hktwy u> 
which reference has been given above; tf. ai±o Surarnad Ifetpd, l M i ff. 
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Skrutda and Mahakala have been found in Borneo, and those of 
Burga, GariciA* Nandi and Yoni in the Malay Peninsula. The 
thorough preponderance of [lie Furanic form of the Hindu 
religion is also proved by the remains at Tuk Mas in Java. 
Here we get the usual attributes of Vishnu and Siva,—die 
fiariifcha (conch-shell). Chakra (wheel). Gad a (mace), and Padma 
(lotus: of the former, and the Tniula (trident) of the latter. 
Besides, the inscription refers to she sanctity of die Ganges, 

The images and inscriptions prove shat in addition to she 
Bralimanical religion Buddhism had also made its influence felt 
in these regions. Taken collect!vely, the inscriptions prove 
that the Sanskrit language and literature were highly cultivated. 
Most of the records are written in good and almost flawless 
Sanskrit, Indian scripts were adopted everywhere- The 
images show the thorough-going influence of Indian Art, 

The Archaeological evidence is corroborated and supple¬ 
mented by the waitings of the Chinese, First of all* we have 
the express statement of Fa-hien that Brahmanism was flourish¬ 
ing in Yava-dvlpa, and that there was very little trace of 
Buddhism. The 200 merchants who boarded the vessel along 
with Fa-hien were all followers of the BTahmanical religion. 
Tit is statement may be taken to imply that trade and commerce 
were still the chief stimulus to Indian colonisation. As the 
merchants belonged mostly to the Brulimanical religion, we get 
an explanation of its preponderance over Buddhism in the 
Archipelago. 

But that Buddhism soon made its influence felt in Java 
appears clearly from the story of Guna-varaum, preserved in a 
Chinese w H ork compiled in 519 a*d h Guna-varman, a prince of 
Kashmir (Ki-pin), >vas of a religious mood' from his boyhood. 
When he was thirty years old, die king of Kashmir died without 
issue and the Lhrdnc was offered to him. But he rejected die 
offer and went to Ceylon. Later he proceeded to Java and 
converted the Queen-mother to Buddhism. Gradually the king, 
too, was persuaded by his mother to adopt the same faith. At 
this lime Java was attacked by hostile troops, and the king asked 
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Guna-vanrtan whether it would be contrary to the Buddhist 
law if he fought against his enemy. Guna-varmati replied 
that it was the duty of every body to punish robber?* The king 
then went to fight and obtained a great victory. Gradually 
the Buddhist religion was spread throughout the country. The 
king now wished to take to the life of a monk! but was dissuaded 
from this course by his ministers, on the express condition* 
that henceforth no living creatures should be killed throughout 
the length and breadth of the kingdom. 

The name and fame of Gu^a-varman had now spread in all 
directions. In 424 a.d. the Chinese monks requested their 
emperia in nvite Guna-varman to China, Accordingly, the 
Chinese emperor sent messengers to Guna-varman and the king 
of Java. Guna-varman embarked on a vessel* owned by I he 
Hindu merchant Nandin, and reached Kanking in a,d. 431. 
A few months later he died at the age of sixty-five. 

In addition to religion, the influence of Hindu civilisation 
is also clearly marked in the political and social ideas and the 
system of administration. We may refer in this connection to a 
State called Tan-Tan, the exact location of which it is difficult 
to determine. This kingdom sent ambassadors to China in 
530, 535, and 1566 a.i>. We gel the following account in the 

Chinese annals ; ts The family name of its king w as Kchsatriya 
(Kshatriya) and his personal name Silingkia (Sfinga). He 
daily attends to business and has eight great ministers, called 
the "Eight Seats 1 * all chosen from among the Brahman as. The 
king rubs his body with perfumes, wears a very high hat, and 
necklace of different kinds of jewels. Hr is clothed in muslin 
and shod with leather slippers. For short distances he rides in 
& carriage! but for long distances hr mounts an elephant. In 
war they always blow' conches and beat drums.” 

The following customs of Kada s referred to by the Chinese* 
are also Indian in origin. (i When they marry they give no other 
presents than areca-nuts, sometimes as many as two hundred 
trays, The wife enters the family of her husband- Their musical 
instruments are a kind of guitar, a transversal flute, copper 
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cymbals, and iron drums. Their dead arc burned, the ashes pul 
into a golden jar and sunk into the sca/ J 

Two of the three inscriptions of Fu-nan, 1 referred to above* 
arc fairly long compositions and indicate* more than anything 
else, the dominance of Indian literary style and Indian social 
and religious ideas in these colonics. They refer to large settle* 
merits of Brahmins* versed in the Vedas, tht Upavrdas and 
Vedaiigas and also to the Kshatriyas and their high ideals* 
They faithfully reflect the Indian outlook on life and society and 
may be regarded as undying memorials of the triumph of Hindu 
civilisation in these Tariff colonies. 

6 P THE MALAY PENINSULA* 

From a very early period, the Malay Peninsula played a 
very important part in die maritime and colonising activity 
described above. Indeed* its geographical position made it the 
centre of the carrying trade between China and the western 
world. It must Iiave been known to India from very early times, 
probably long before the Christian era. 

Actual remains of early Hindu civilisation in the Malay 
Peninsula, though scanty* are not altogether lacking. There 
are the remains of a Hindu temple and a few stone images at 
Sungal Bam Estate at the foot of Gunong Jeral [Keddah Peak). 
The remains of a brick-built Buddhist shrine, discovered in its 
neighbourhood, at Keddah, may be dated approximately in 
the fourth or fifth century a.d* on the strength of a Sanskrit 
inscription found in it. Similarly remnants of pillars, which 
once adorned some Buddhist temples, have been found in the 
northern part of Province Wellesley* These also maybe dated 
in the fourth or fifth century a,d. on the strength of inscriptions 
engraved on them. A gold ornament, bearing the figure of 
Vishnu on his Garuda, was unearthed at Seliming (Perak), 
and also, in a hole Left by the roots of a fallen tree* a Cornelian 

l T Thor inscription! hive bwfi cdhed by Coe^; the fiftt rwft in 
BEFEO . XXXI. i tf and live third iik JGIE, 1V # 117- 
3. Smnrriadiipo, I f Ch. Y* pp. 65 fh 
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seal engraved with the name of a Hindu prince Sri Vishnu- 
mu n , In char act erts of the fifth ce ntury a. d . 

Ruins of shrines exist in the region round Takua Pa T which 
has been identified with Ptolemy's Takkola, Opposite Takua 
Pa p on the easiern coast* round the Bay of Bandtm, are the remains 
of early settlements* specially in the three well-known sites 
Caiya, Nakhon Sri Dhammarat, and Vieng Sra. The temples 
and images of these places may be of somewhat later date* but 
the inscriptions found at Ligor and Takua Pa, and die Sanskrit 
inscription on a pillar at Gaiya show that these settlements 
could not be later than the fourth or fifth century A,D f 

A large number of inscriptions have been discovered in 
different parts of the country. They arc written in Sanskrit 
and in Indian alphabets of about the fourth or fifth century a.e. 
Two of them reproduce a wetl-knowm formula of die Buddhist 
creed, and this proves the spread of Buddhism in that region. 
These inscriptions clearly testify to tile fact dial the Indians had 
established colonies in the northern, western and the eastern 
sides of the Malay Peninsula by at least fourth and fifth centuries 
a.d., and that the colonists belonged to both northern and 
southern India. 

One of these inscriptions refers to ' the captain [A£ahdndrika t 
the greatsailor) Buddhagiipta, an inhabitant of Riikta-inrittika ft P 
Riikta'inritlika, which means Ted day’* has been jndciuificd 
with a place still called Rahgamad {red clay) 12 miles south of 
Murshidabad. 

The archaeological remains in the Malay Peninsula confirm 
what might have been deduced on general grounds from literary 
evidence p Takkola [modern Takua Pa) was the first landing 
stage of the Indian traders and colonists. From this port some 
crossed the mountain range over to the rich wide plain on the 
opposite coast round die Bay of Random From this centre they 
could proceed by land or sea to Siam, Cambodia, Annam* and 
even further cast. This trans^pcninsular route, marked by the 
remains or Indian settlements, was followed by many who 
wanted to avoid the long and risky voyage through the Straits 
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of Malacca. That this second route was also very popular and 
largely ujed is indicated by tlie archaeological remains in the 
Province Wellesley* This all-sea tonic was naturally preferred 
by many trader who wanted to avoid transhipment, and offered 
a shorter passage to Java and sou [hern Sumatra, On die whole 
the Malay Peninsula may be regarded as the main gate of the 
Indian colonial empire in die Par East. The report of the 
Archaeological Mission in the Malay Peninsula contains interest¬ 
ing observations regarding Hindu colonisation in this land which 
may be summed up ai follows:-—— 

t: The colonies were large in number and situated in widely 
remote centres^ such as Chumphon* Caiya, the Valley of the 
river Bandon, NaSthon Sri Dhammarat (Ligorj„ V ale (near 
PaiacLii, and Selensing (in Pahang ) on the eastern coast- and 
Malacca, Province Wellesley, Takua Pa, and the common delta 
of the rivers Lanya and Tenaaserim^ on the western. The most 
important of these was unquestionably that of Nathan Sri 
Dhammarat (Ligor), It was an essentially Buddhist colony 
which probably built the great stupfi of Nakhon i Dhatnnuuat 
and pan of the fifty temples which surrounded it. A little to 
the north was the colony of Oliva, wliich appears to have been 
at first Brahmanicalj and then Buddhist i 1 lie sc two groups 
of colonies were mainly agriculturists. The others which occu¬ 
pied Selensing, Panga, Pukei, and 'lakua Pa, prospered by 
the exploitation of tin and gold-mines. 

“The available evidence justifies the assumption that the 
region around the Bay of B&ndon was a cradle of Euriher Eastern 
culture, inspired by waves of Indian influence spreading across 
the mute from Takua Pa. There is a strong persistent local 
tradition in favour of an early migration of Indians across the 
route from the west* At the same time persons of an Indian cast 
of features arc common on the west coast near l akua Fa, while 
colonics of Brahma?* or Indian descent survive at Nakhon Sri 
Dhammarat and Fatalung, and trace die arrival of their 
ancestors from India by an overland route across the Malay 
Peninsula 1 ** 
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The whale of Eastern Turkestan, from Kashgar right up 
to the frontier of China, had grown into a son of Greater India 
by the beginning oF dte 4th century a t d. The slow but regular 
infiltration of Indian civilisation in this area during the preced¬ 
ing centuries, and the contact that was being constantly main¬ 
tained between China and India fay the routes of Eastern Turkes¬ 
tan, led to the establishment of Indian civilisation in almost 
all corners of this region. The kingdoms in the southern 
part of ibis region were from west to tast—SailadeSa (Chinese 
—Shu-lei* Kashgar)* Cokkuka (Chinese—So-kiu, Yarkand), 
Khotamna (Chinese—Yu-dicn, Khotan), and Calmada (Chi* 
nese—Che-motang-na, Shan-shan); and in die northern pan— 
Bharuka (Chinese— Po-lu-kia, Uth-Turfan), Kuchi (Chinese 
“Kiue-tse, Kuchar), Agnidcia (Chinese—Yen-ki K Karasabr) 
and KaO’ch'arjg (Turfan). .Among these kingdoms Khotan 
in the south and Kuchi in the north svere playing the most im¬ 
portant role in the dissemination of Indian culture in Central 
Asia and China. 

In some of these localities, specially in ihe south, there was 
a strong Indian element in the native population. This was 
due mainly to a regular Indian immigration in an earlier period 
and the consequent foundation of Indian colonic?. Brisk trade 
relations l>etween North-Western India and some of the king¬ 
doms m this area also led to Indian colonial expansion. Evidence 
of the existence of such colonies is available not only from the 
currency of a Prakrit dialect, akin to the North-western Prakrit, 
in certain areas in the southern part of Eastern Turkestan, but 
also From the deep cultural influence of India in the whole of 
Eastern Turkestan, 

l T The following wciffc* may be li*ed =u general references for thii tubjetrt: 

fi) Hoemlc, A ftwustripl Rtmrins of EaiUrn Turkman. 
fl'i i Trarttj &/ Fa-him. trarsal* led by H- A 
(Hi) P. c, Bagrtii, Ij C<ut&n R* udUUfW gn Chinr, V&L t . 

(ii‘) F, C. Bagehi, India end China, 
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This influence w-as further strengthened by the introduction 
of Buddhism in early centuries of the Christian era. Buddhism 
became the established religion practically in aU kingdoms of 
Eastern Turkestan in the beginning of the Gupta period. It 
brought to many of the local people a religion and a literary 
culture for the first time. Indian script was adopted in most 
of the local i t iesKashgar, Khoimij Shan-Shan., K_uchar and 
Karasahr. In the earlier period it was the Kharoshthi script 
which, got currency in the southern region 5 but in the Gupta 
period it was the North Indian Brihml that was adopted in all 
the localities both in the south and the north. The Gupta 
script, as modified in this area* is generally styled Slanting 
Gupta 11 - The language of culture was also in many places 
Sanskrit, Fa-hien is the first to speak about it T He says . 
"From this point (Lob region) travelling westwards the nations 
that one passes through are all similar in this respect i\ f. in 
the practice of the religion of india} 3 and all those who have 
left the family {L i. priest? and novices) study Indian books and 
the Indian spoken language' 1 * That Sanskrit was seriously 
cultivated by the Buddhkt monks of Eastern Turkestan is also 
proved, by the very large number of Sanskrit Buddhist texts 
discovered in various parts of the country. There are also 
bilingual texts in Indian script consisting of Sanskrit texts and 
their translations in local languages. These bilingual documents 
furnish the oldest and sometimes the only remains of some of 
the ancient local languages of which no other trace has as yet 
been found. 

It was customary for the Buddhist scholars of Indiai specially 
from K*fhmii% to travel to Eastern Turkestan in those days. 
Many of them even settled down in the monasteries of the princi¬ 
pal cities in this region. They were mainly responsible for the 
dissemination of the knowledge of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts. 
They were a source of attraction and inspiration not only 
to the local monks but also to the Chinese, The latter were 
draw n to them with the expectation of getting a first-hand know¬ 
ledge of Buddhist lore* early u 260 a.d* a Chinese Buddhist 
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monk named Chti She-hing, who was probably the first to come 
out of China Tor education in the Buddhist lore, came to Khotan 
to study Sanskrit and the Buddhist lexis with Indian scholars 
of Gomati-ffA£n% which was the principal religious establish¬ 
ment there. When Fa-hien passed through Khotan he found 
the place equally important as a centre of Buddhist culture. In 
the middle of the 5th century, a Chinese noble, TsTkiu King- 
sheng, who had become a convert to Buddhism, passed some- 
lime in die Gomati-riAiira of Khotan studying Sanskrit with 
Indian scholars. It was therefore considered by the outsiders 
as good as an Indian centre of Buddhist learning. 

It ^vas not merely Buddhism, but along with it olher elements 
of Indian culture also had migrated to Eastern Turkestan, The 
discovery of a number of Indian medical texts of the early Gupta 
period, and of fragments of other medical texts s translated in 
the local languages* specially in the ancient language of Kuchar, 
clearly testifies to the currency of Indian medical system in thh 
region. 

A still more important Indian influence may be observed in 
dip field of art* The numerous remains or Buddhist images* 
monasteries and grottoes in various parts of the country contain 
relics of Indian sculpture and painting of til is period. Apart 
from the question of Indian influence by the side of other in¬ 
fluences such as Western Asiatic, Iranian and Chinese, there 
is also the problem of pure Indian tradition or art being carried 
10 Eastern Turkestan. In some places the art-relics point out 
to an extension of the Gandhara school w ithout any modification* 
The influence of Gupta art, specially In the fresco paintings 
of the Buddhist grottoes, is not small. In sculpture, too, the 
influence of this classical Indian art sometimes assumes a 
dominating charac ler + 

A somewhat detailed account of some of the principal king¬ 
doms in Eastern Turkestan will make the position clearer- Two 
at least, Khotan in the south and Kuchar in liie north, exer¬ 
cised the most preponderating role in die history of Ser-Indian 
culture in the period under consideration. Fa-hieii has left 
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a full account of Buddhism in Khotan. He sav$ ; “They have 
all received the faith, and find their amusement in religious 
music. The priests number several tens of thousands , most 
of them belonging to the Greater Vehicle. They all obtain their 
food from a common stock. The people live scattered about; 
and before the door of every house they build small pagodas, 
the smallest of which would be about twenty feet in height.” 
Fa-hien further tells us that during his stay in Khotan he was 
lodged in the Goroati-tiAJ/u. The priests of this Vih&ra also 
were followers of Mahay ana. The monastery accommodated 
about 3000 monks. “At the sound of a gong, three thousand 
priests assemble to eat. When they enter the refectory, their 
demeanour is grave and ceremonious; they sit down in regular 
order; they all keep silence; they make no clatter with their 
bowls etc.; and for the attendant? to serve more food, they do 
not call out to*them, but only make signs with their hands.” 
There were then fourteen large monasteries tn Khotan and, 
besides, numerous small ones. An annual procession of images 
like Indian Ruths Tairas also used to take place in Khotan in 
those days. On this occasion streets used to be swept and ail r 
the houses decorated. In this procession tile Gomati-riAarc had 
the first place. “At a distance of tluee or four if from the city, 
a four*w heeled*image-car is made over thirty feet in height, 
looking like a movable 'Hall t>r Buddha' and adorned with the 
seven preciosities, with streaming pennants and embroidered 
canopies. The image of Buddha is placed in the middle of the 
car, with two attendant Bodlusattvas and Dcvas following 
behind. These arc all beautifully carved in gold and silver and 
arc suspended in the air. When the images arc one hundred 
paces from the city gate, the king takes off his rap of State and 
puts on new clothes; walking barefoot and holding flowers and 
incense in his hands, with attendants on each side, he proceeds 
out of the gate. On meeting the image, he bows his head down 
to the ground, scatters flowers and burns the incense.” Fa-hien 
next speaks of the second large monastery in the city which he 
calls “the King’s New Monastery." It took eighty years to 
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build it and three generations of kings helped in its construction* 
i t was 23CJ led in height and was ornamentally carved, and 
overlaid with gold and silver. The hall of Buddha behind it 
was splendidly decorated. Its beams, pillars, folding doors, 
and windows are all gilt. Besides this, there are apartments 
for priests, also beautifully and fitly decorated, beyond expres¬ 
sion in words. Ihe kings of the six countries to the cast of the 
Bolor I agh range (i. e. Eastern Turkestan) make large offerings 
of whatsoever most valuable things they may have, keeping 
few for (heir awn personal List.” 

The account of f a-hicn which belongs to die closing years 
of the 4th. century A.D. gives a true picture of Buddhism as 
practised in Khotan in those days. It shows that the king and 
the people were devout followers of the faith; they lavishly 
spent for the maintenance of the church and showed personal 
respects on occasions of public ceremonies. The priests also 
were not yet unworthy of the true traditions of their faith and 
were strict followers of the Buddhist rules of decorum. Besides, 
die monasteries still enjoyed high prestige as centres of learning. 
Contemporary Chinese accounts of Indian Buddhist scholars 
wlto had gone to China also tell us that the Buddhist monas¬ 
teries of Khotan possessed Sanskrit manuscripts which could no 
longer be found in India, llius one of the Indian scholars, 
Dhammksherna, who was working in China in the beginning 
of the 5th century, proposed in 433 a.d. to go to Khotan in 
search of the manuscript of the MakSpariniTiana-Sutta of Malta- 
yarta which could be found only there. 

The remains of ancient Buddhist culture have been discover¬ 
ed mainly in the abandoned sites of Yotkan, Rawai, Dandan- 
Uilik and Niya in the neighbourhood of modem Khotan. 
Fragments of manuscripts, images, paintings etc. all go to con¬ 
firm tltc fact that Indian Buddhist culture was prevalent in this 
area till the eighth century, the mast flourishing period being 
that which corresponds to the Cupta age. 

It was from Khotan that this culture spread eastwards along 
the southern route up to the frontier of China via Shanshan 
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(Lob region), Khotan w*as also connected with Karasahr region 
by a direct mute shrough the Tarim desert which however 
rarely" Followed by the travellers Fa-hien followed this route 
while coming from Kar^ahar to KJtotan. Indian travellers 
might have followed this route while going eastwards from 
Klip tan* but the more usiiat route, at least in the later period, 
was from Kashgar towards Kuchar by way of ancient Bhanika 
(Ucb-TurfhnJ, 

The kingdom of Kuthi played the same important role in 
the north as that of Khotan in the south. The people long 
settled in the country were a white race and ^pokc a language 
of the Indo-European family. This lost language has now been 
deciphered and interpreted with the help of old Buddhist tests. 
It has been variously styled by die scholars—Tokharian, 
Kuchean, Asti etc. The people of Kudu liad adopted Buddhism 
very r early. The Chinese records tell us that in the beginning 
of the fourth century the number of stupas and temples in the 
country was nearly 10,000. This figure may not be taken too 
literally. It probably means to say tliat the number was very 
high- The history of the first Tsin dynasty gives a more faithful 
account of the state of Buddhism in Kuehi in the 4th and 5th 
centuries a.d. 

The account says ; “Use kingdom of Kuehi possessed nume¬ 
rous monasteries. Their decoration is magnificent. The royal 
palace also had standing images of Buddha as in a monastery. 
There is a convent named Ta-mu which hatj 170 monks. The 
convent named Cf&-U on the northern hill had 50 monks* The 
new convent of the king named hirn-nm had 60. The convent 
of the king of Wen-su bad 70. These four convents were under 
the direction of Buddhasvamin. The monk* of these convents 
diange their residence in every three months. Before comple¬ 
ting five years after ordination they are not permitted to stay 
in the King’s convent even for one night. This convent has 90 
monks. There is a young monk there named KiU-kiu (? mo)-lo 
(Kumarajlva) who has great capacity and knowledge and has 
studied the Mahay ana. Buddhasvamin is his teacher but he 
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has change*! a? Iluddhasvamsn is of the Agama school. 

ls Thc convent of A-H ha; 180 nuns, that of Unn p-kan has 50, 
and that of AAi-p& has 30, These three convents are also under 
the direction of Buddhasavamin. The rams receive regular 
Sikshapadas; the rule in the foreign countries is that the nuns 
are not allowed to govern Themselves. The nuns in these three 
convents arc generally the daughters or wives of kings and princes 
(of countries} to the cast of the Pamirs. They come from long 
distances to these monasteries for the sake of the law. They 
regulate their practices. They have a very severe rule. They 
change their residence once in every three months. Excepting 
the three chief nuns they do not go out* They observe five 
hundred prescriptions of the Law,” 

Buddhist culture therefore had a stronghold in Kuchi. Both 
the rulers and the people were devout followers of the faith. The 
literary remains of ancient Kuchi amply confirm this suppo¬ 
sition. Apart from Buddhist religion and art, she people of Kuchi 
had also adopted other clemertfs of Indian culture. The kings 
had adopted Indian names, such as Swarnate (Svarnadeva)* 
Arte (Haradeva)* Suvarnapushpa, Haripushpa* etc. Indian 
system of music was known in Kuchi and it was taken to China 
by the musicians of that country. It ij probable tliat Indian 
families had also migrated to Kuchi and intermarried with the 
local people. The re is at least one striking example of such an 
intermarriage of which the issue stands as a sort of symbol of 
Scr-Incban intercourse. As the biography of this man throws 
a flood of light on how this intercourse was taking place at least 
in the 4th century it may be treated there in some derails. 

The father of this famous man was KumAr,iyanu. He be¬ 
longed to a family of ministers in India but abandoned hig claim 
when his turn of succession came, adopted a religious life and 
left for foreign countries He was cordially received by the king 
of Kuchi and was appointed his Rajagurv* This king was khg 
Benshun. Kumarayana was not, however, destined to lead 
a monastic life. The sister of die king of Kuchi* Jiva by name, 
fell in love with Kumfirayana and the two were married, "flic 
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^ rst lssue thl 's marriage was a boy who was given the name of 
Kumarajiva after the names of the father and the mother. .After 
the birth of a second son, who was named Pushyadeva, Jiva 
embraced the Buddhist faith and became a nun. Kumarajiva 
was then only seven years old. He was, however, a boy of 
extraordinary' intelligence. He soon learnt from his mother to 
recite the holy texts. His mother soon realised the need of taking 
him to India for further education. At the age of nine the boy 
started with his mother, and after travelling In different places 
a 11 ast reached Kashmir. He was placed u ndcr a famous teacher 
named Bandhudatta who was a cousin of the king of Kashmir. 
He studied the Agamas and other texts under the latter’s 
direction. 

After three years of study in Kashmir Ktimarijiva itarted 
on his re turn journey with his mother. They stopped for some* 
lime in Kashgar, where Kumarajiva studied the four Vedas, the 
five sciences, the Brahman Seal philosophy and astronomy. They 
then went to Cokkuka (Yarkand). Kumarajiva was initiated 
there in MaMyana Buddhism and studied the works of famous 
Mahayana teachers like Xagarjuna, Aryadcva, etc. After 
travelling in a few other places they at last returned to 
Kuchj where Kumarajiva took his residence in the “King’s 
new monastery. 

Kumarajiva’* reputation had by then spread to different 
parts of Eastern Turkestan and both nobles and common people 
soon liegan to Bock round him for instruction in the law. He 
used to recite the Sutras in the largest monastery of Kuchi, the 
lsiao-li monastery, and also explain the texts to the people. He 
thus siartcd playing a great role in the dissemination and inter¬ 
pretation of the Buddhist religion in Eastern Turkestan. Kuchi 
now faced a Chinese invasion. All kingdoms U> the west of 
Kuchi helped the Chinese invader and K uchi stood alone. The 
king turned down a proposal for surrender and fought bravely. 
But the town fell to the invader. The Chine* general set up 
a new king on the throne ih 383 A.p. and returned to China 
with a number of prisoners among whom was also found Kumara- 
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jlva. Bui his worth was known to the Chinese and he was 
obliged to remain with the local chief of Ku-lsang in Kan-su 
till 358 A r D, He had the highest regard for KumarajEva. 

In spite of repeated invitations from the emperor Kumara- 
jlva was not allowed to proceed to the capital before 401 A.D, 
On his arrival at the capital a number of scholars was placed 
under him to help him in the work of translations of Sanskrit 
texts into Chinese, Scholars from various parts of China came 
to him for study. His knowledge of Chinese and Sanskrit was 
perfect and that is why his translations are of a high literary 
value. He translated within a few years about l(Jt) Sanskrit 
texts into Chinese and some of these texts were quite extensive* 
He was ihc Erst to interpret the Mahay ana philosophy to the 
Chinese. Kmnarajjva died in 412 a,d. but ihc service which 
he rendered to the cause of Buddhism in China was lasting. 
His Chinese disciples gave a new orientation to the faith. Their 
interpretation made Buddhism acceptable to the Chinese and it 
ceased to be looked upon as a foreign religion, 

Kumarajiva was also responsible for attracting best Indian 
scholars to China, The number of Indian scholars who Iiad 
gone to China before his time was not considerable and Buddhist 
missionaries of foreign national hies were then more active. 
Kumarajlva had personal touch with the Buddhist scholars 
of Kashmir, and it was through his intervention that some of 
the Kashmirian scholars were induced to go first to Kuehi and 
then to China, One of them was Fursyatrata who came to China 
most probably in 403 a,d t and worked there in collaboration 
with Kumarajlva* The other was Buddhayaias who was also 
a Kashmirian scholar settled at Kashgar. It was probably 
there that he came in contact with Kimmrajlva. The attach¬ 
ment was so great that when Kudd was invaded by the Chinese 
army Ruddhayasas exercised all his influence with the king of 
Kashgar and induced him to march with his army to the 
help of Kttcbh But it was already too late and die town had 
fallen before he could render any help. Later on Buddhayasa* 
went to Kudu and then to the capital of China at the special 
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request of Kumar aj tva, During his stay in China he collaborated 
with the latter in the work of translation. Of other Kashmirian 
scholars who had gone to China in die 5th century mention may 
be made of Gautama Sanghadcva, Dharmayains, Gunavarman, 
Gunabhadra* and Buddhavarman. A few other Indian scholars 
from other parts of India had also been to China in this period. 
Most of them remained in China and died there- They were 
responsible for numerous translations of the canonical texts, from 
the Sanskrit Trips taka ? specially of the Sarvastivada school* of 
which the largest centre was then in Kashmir. They contributed 
the most to the interpretation of Indian culture to the Chines*? 
and the establishment of a relation of amity between the two 
countries which for many centuries yielded a fruitful result. 







CHAPTER XVII 

INTERCOURSE WITH THE WESTERN WORLD. 


It has now been established on good authority that from 
remote antiquity India had trade relations with western countries 
both by land and sea. The overland route passed through 
Khyber to the Upper Kabul valley, and thence across the Hindu 
Kush to Balth, which stood on the great highway connecting 
the East and the West. There were several routes from Ealkh 
both towards Central Asia and China on die east, and to the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea on the West. One of the western 
routes went down the Oxus to the Caspian, and the wares were 
then carried, partly by land and partly by river, to the Black 
Sea ports. The other skirted the Karmanian desert to the north, 
and having passed through the ‘Caspian Gates’ reached Antioch 
by way of Ctesiphon and Hckatompylos. 

The sea-routes from the mouth of the Indus lay, in ancient 
times, along the coast to die mouth of the Euphrates. Then 
ships either proceeded up the Eupliratcs and touched the 
overland route at the point where it crossed that river; or 
continued the coastal voyage along the shores of Arabia and 
through the Red Sea to its liead near Suez. From this point 
goods were carried by land to Egypt on the west and to famous 
ports like Tyre and Sidon on the north. It must not be under¬ 
stood, however, that Indian traders travelled direct from the 
beginning to the end or these routes, for the merchandise often 
changed hands at important towns and harbours. 

But even when direct sea-voyage was made the sailors had 
to keep close to the coast. The great discovery, made by 
Hippalus about 45 a.d., or die “existence of the monsoon winds, 
blowing regularly across the Indian ocean”, enabled the ships 
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to sail straight across the Indian Ocean. 1 Prom Okelb, the 
port at the mouth of the Red Sea, die momoon winds would 
carry a ship in forty days or even less to Muz iris (Cranganore on 
the Malabar coast)* Thus Alexandria tvas now less than three 
month's journey from the Indian coast* Henceforth die ships 
from Southern India could avoid the long coastal voyage. 

The establishment of the Roman empire gave a great impetus 
to the Indian trade. The Pax Romans secured the trade routes, 
and the articles of luxury from India were in great demand in 
Rome. The volume of trade was, therefore, increased to an 
unprecedented extent. According to Pliny nearly fifty million 
sesterces flowed every year from Rome to India to pay for the 
balance of trade - This statement is borne out by the huge hoards 
of Roman coins unearthed in Indian soil. Sewell, who has 
made a special study of these coins * is of opinion that 
the Indo-Roman' trade flourished in the early days of the Roman 
empire, culminated about the time of Nero, who died in a.d* 
68 p and declined from this simr till it almost ceased after Cara¬ 
cal la [a.d. 217). It revived again, though slightly, under 
the Byzantine Emperors* 1 * 

The general conclusion of Sewell about the large volume of 
trade between India and Rome during the first century A.&. 
admits of no doubt. But his more detailed statements regarding 
the condition of trade in different periods do not stand on the 
same ground, being based merely on the negative evidence of 
Roman corns in India. These coins, mostly discovered in South 
India, are undoubtedly the result of direct maritime trade 
between Roman empire and India. But other coins are also 
known 3 and we have to consider also the overland trade, which 
though for a time partly deflected from its course* and perhaps 
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reduced in volume! by die rise of Farthian and Sassanidkingdom* 
continued as an important factor Tor several centuries. It flou* 
rished so much in the 4th century A,tu that * f silk, worth in 
Aurelian time its weight in gold and a luxury' of the rich and 
noble* was in the reign of Julian sold at a price which brought 
it within every man's reach *’. 1 

In addition to the old land-route across Iran and Meso¬ 
potamia* w r e find two new routes coming into favour, leading 
to the two famous trade centres, Palmyra and Petra. In the 
first 3 the goods were brought by sea from India to the head of 
the Persian Gulf* then along the Euphrates to Vologesia and 
tlicnce by land to Palmyra. In the second* Indian ships coming 
up the Red Sea unloaded their goods at the two pons on the 
Arabian coast of the Red Sea, tic, Adana : ancient Ezjon Gcber) 
and Leuke Koine, and being carried by land to Petra were 
thence transported to Mediterranean pons Ghazn and Rhino- 
kolura. Fine muslins, pearls, beryls* precious stones, incense* 
and drugs, among others* formed* as before* the chief articles 
of trade. After the overthrow of the Nabataean kingdom of 
Petra in A.o. 105* Palmyra gained the commercial pre-eminence 
on the principal I and-route between Roman Empire and India* 
and retained this position till it w*as sacked by Aurelian in a.d. 
273. After ihc destruction of Palmyra* Indian trade was continu¬ 
ed for a time through Batnc* near the Euphrates* and a day*s 
journey from Edessa, About the close of the third century a.d. 
Alexandria* too* tell into decay, and the Indian trade was 
carried on through Arab vessels. Adult, a petty village on the 
African coast, grew into a great centre of commerce. Roman 
trade with the east revived under Constantine (306-337 JUh) 
but even then Roman vessels did not proceed beyond Adult, 
then the chief port of Ethiopia. The Arabs and Indians now 
carried on the principal part of the trade between India and 
the western world. According to the Chinese cl iron teles* 
there was a great trade between India and the Roman empire 
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even m the sixth century a.d. 

If we bear In mind this brief account of Palmyra and 
Alexandria, the two chief emporiums of active commerce bet- 
ween India and the Roman empire, we may reasonably conclude 
that it flourished till the third century a.d, and its decline 
commenced much later than the time suggested by Sewell* 
Priauix observed *that it w&S during the reigns of Sevcrus , his 
son CaracalIa r and the pseudo-Amomncs* that Alexandria and 
Palmyra were most prosperous, and that Roman intercourse 
was at its height', 1 Sewell rejects til’s view', but it was fully 
endorsed by V, A* Smith, 8 Friaulx very truly remarks, in 
support of his contention, that during this period 4 Roman 
literature gave more of its attention to Indian matters, and did 
not* as of old + confine itself to quotations from the historians 
of Alexander or the narrative a of the Sclcucidan ambassadors* 
but drew its information from other and independent sources .** 
The truth of this observation will be apparent when we discuss 
this topic later in the section; and the conclusion is streng¬ 
thened by die enumeration of Indian embassies to Rome, and 

the further important historical fact that the oriental expeditions 

of the Roman emperors in the third century a_b. brought them 
into close and sometimes almost direct contact with India. 

The increased trade between India and Rome led to political 
intercourse between the two. When Augustus finally came out 
triumphant from the Civil War and established the Principate, 
one or more Indian States sent embassies. Other Indian 
embassies also visited Rome during the first four centuries of 
the Christian era, and no less than seven are expressly referred 
to as having been sent to Trajan (At), 98-117), Hadrian (I \i- 
13S)> Antoninus Pius (138-161), Heliogabalus (218-222), 
Aorelian (270^275), Constantine (323-353) and Julian (361* 
363). Two more Indian embassies were probably sent to 
Justinian in 530 and 552 A.D* 

The commercial and political intercourse must have brought 
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an increasingly larger number, both of Indians and Roman 
Subjects, to visit each other's country, Alexandria, which 
occupied almost the central position, was the great meeting 
ground between tile East and the West, and must have been visited 
by large numbers of Indians. An interesting evidence of such 
visit, even in Ptolemaic days, is preserved in an inscription of 
the temple at Dcdesiya near the Nile river which contains the 
name of an Indian-* Even so late as 470 a,d. some Bfalimins 
visited Alexandria and lodged in the house of Consul Severus. 
This personal contact between the Indians and the peoples of 
the west must have improved the knowledge of each about 
the other. 

A more accurate knowledge of India is reflected in the 
western literature of the third century a.d. Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria, who died about 220 a.d., gives us highly interesting 
accounts or both Brahmins and Buddhists. In particular he 
refers to the former's belief in transmigration and die latter’) 
worship of relic-r/upss. Bardcsanes, die Babylonian (3rd century 
a.d,), wrote a very interesting work on Indian Cymnosophists, 
Though the work itself is lost, some passages, dial have been 
preserved in quotation, show a remarkably intimate knowledge 
or India, particularly of its two religious sire is, Brahmanas and 
Buddhists, Arche lacs of Carrah (270 a.d.) and St. Jerome 
(340 a.d.) both mention the Buddha by name and narrate the 
tradition of his birth.* 

Among other writers may be mentioned Philostrauts, Callls- 
tratus and Dio Cassius. 1 1 is Interesting to note also dial Roman 
art employed itself on Indian subject; as we gather from Call is- 
iratus 1 description of the statue of a drunken and reeling 
Hindu. 

Hie intimate intercourse between India and the western 
world naturally affected the culture of both. It is difficult to 
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estimate the scope and nature of their influence upon each other, 
bui name of its aspects can be broadly slated. 4 There is no 
doubt that Indian art and coinage were profoundly affected by 
that of 1 he West. The influence of Roman astronomy on the 
progress of that science in India is also undeniable. Romaka 
SiddharJa is freely alluded to by Yarahamihlra and the Panlisa 
Siddhinia is based on the astronomical works of Paul of Alexan¬ 
dria (r« 378 a.d/i „ On the other hand Indian medical science, 
astronomical terms and the system of numerals were adopted 
by Western countries. Some Indian hoots like panehat antra 
were also very popular there and translated in many languages. 

The same reciprocal influer.ee is noticed in the domain of 
religion and philosophy* It is generally agreed that Indian 
philosophy exercised a great influence on die development of 
Neo-Platonism* The rise of Christianity affected Indian religion 
which bad still some hold in the West. The Syrian writer 
Zcnob gives us a very highly interesting account of the icono¬ 
clastic zeal of Christian missionaries which ltd to the destruction 
of two Hindu temples in the Canton of Taron (Upper Euphrates, 
west of Lake Van)* The temples rue said 10 have been built 
by an Indian colony settled in ilvat region in the second century 
About a.i>. 304 St. Gregory appeared before these 
temples, an d in spite of heroic defence by the Indians, defeated 
th^tn and broke the two images of gods which were 12 and 15 
cubits high. 3 St. Gregory, who thus anticipated Mahmud of 
Ghazni and his successors, must have been instrumental in 
destroying to a large extent the traces of Indian religion in the 
West. But the fact remains Umt Indian religion, both Braluna- 
nical and Buddhist, was still a living force in the region where 
Christianity arose and had its early Geld of activity* It 
strengthens the belief that the similar hies noticed between the 
two may not be accidental, but the effect of the old religion 
upon the new. The resemblance of the interior of the Christian 
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church to a Buddhist Chaitya f the extreme and extravagant 
Forms of asceticism in early Chriscian scets^ such as the Thebaid 
monasUcisxn, metempsycho$is J relic-worship and the use of the 
rosary might all have been borrowed bv Christianity from 
Indian religious ideas. It is also very likely that the Mann 
chaeans and the Gnostics were influenced by Indian ideas. 
Certain it is that several religious leaders of the West took the 
name of Buddha. 

It is, of course, always difficult to define precisely die 
extent of the influence that one religion exercised upon the 
other, but of the general influence of Indian ideas upon Chris¬ 
tianity there cannot remain any possible doubt. It is more 
difficult to estimate die effect of Christianity on India. That 
Christian missionaries visited India from an early period, and 
small Christian communities were established there, may be 
easily accepted. We have reference to progress of Christian 
church in south India m the "Nations of India", a pamphlet 
included in the Romance His for/ &f Alexander of the Pseudo* 
Katlisih rt nes {5th Century) and in the Christian Topography of 
Commas Indikopleustcs, a Christian monk who visited India in 
the fust half of the sixth century a.d. 

We have described above, in a very’ brief outline, the re¬ 
lations between India and the Western World between 20G and 
550 a.d The facts, definitely known, arc fcw T and hence 
the pic cure is vague and incomplete. But the little that vve 
know Is enough to show that India did npt lead an isolated life 
but kept contact with the great civilisations of the West through 
trade and commerce* and this led to political and and cultural 
relations. Such relations which begftzt much earlier and continu¬ 
ed in later periods,, were fairly constant and active during the 
period under review* 


CHAPTER XVIII 


social and economic conditions 

L SOCIAL CONDITION 

I CASTE SYSTEM—INTER-MARftLAGES 

The caste system in one form or another lias characterised 
Hindu society in most of the epochs of its history; it, therefore, 
naturally existed in the society of out age as well. It had not 
yet assumed, however, that rigidity, which we associate with 
it at present, in respect cither of inter-marriage, or of inter- 
dining or oft he professions. Marriages were usually endogainous 
but inter-caste marriages of bridegrooms of higher caste with 
brides of lower ones, which were technically known as Amibma 
marriages, often took place. The Smritis of our age* while 
recognising the validity- of such marriages, were nor prepared 
to recommend them, hut a record of our age, which refers to 
the marriage of a Brahmann bridegroom with a Kahatriya bride, 
describes ii as perfectly in consonance with the rule* of Sruiis 
and Smptis. 1 We need not then wonder how the Vakataka 
king Rudra-scna, a scion of an orthodox Brahjnano. family, 
should have married Prabhavati-guptii who belonged to the 
Vaiiya Gupta family- It is interesting to note that 
contemporary Smritis permit the wife of a lower caste to parti¬ 
cipate in religious rituals, if the husband had no wife or his own 
caste.* 

Pratilmm marriages or brides of higher class with the bride¬ 
grooms of lower ones have been recognised as legal by YajHaval- 
kya, 1 and they often took place in society. Thus Kadnmba 
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rulers, who were Brahmanas, had married their daughters in 
the family of the Guptas, who were Vaisyas. 

Inter-racial marriages were also taking place^ 1 he Ikshvaku 
kings, who were orthodox Brahmanas* had no objection to 
accepting a bride from the Saka royal family of Ujjayinl. The 
5a[aviihanas had done the same in an earlier period. Inter¬ 
marriage seems to h*re been one of the ways by which foreign 
tribes weft? absorbed in Hindu society. 

The marriage wadi a Stidra girl lias been vehemently con¬ 
demned by the Smpti writers of our period. They* however, 
did take place in our society, for the same Smriti writers s who 
taboo this union, provide for a share for the som of such wedlock. 
Yajhavalkya permits the son of a Stidra woman to inherit the 
property of Brahmana father (II. 134) though Brihaspati, who 
wrote at the end of our period, refuses to recognise this right 
(PutravibhJga section, 44 ). ^ 

As our period advanced, intcr-caste marriages began to 
become more and more unpopular, But they continued in 
Society for a few centuries more. 

When inter-marriages were allowed, in ter-dining could 
naturally excite no opposition. Smrilis of our period have an 
objection only to the practice of taking a meal with the Sudras, 
but even among the latter an exception is made in favour of one's 
farmer^ barber, milkman and family friend [Taj* L 16b)* 

2 . caste System—professions 

Professions also were not very rigidly determined by caste 
dur i rag our pc r: od. Contemporary S m r it is afford amp! e c vi dc nee 
to show how some Brahman as were following iiori-Brahmanical 
professions, and their evidence is confirmed by the data of 
inscriptions, showing how some Brahman us were traders, others 
architects, 1 and si ill others government servants* Many Like 
V in dhy a£akt i arid May ura -ia rman, the ibunde rs of the Vaka taka 
and Kadamba dynasties respectively, used to exchange the sacri- 
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ftcial ladle Tor the sword* The case of Matri-vishnu, who was 
a Gupta feudatory in Central India, show* how ambitious Erah- 
mnna families gradually made their way to the throne. Indra- 
vlshrm and Varuna-vishnu, the great-g™at!fat \w. 1 and grand¬ 
father respectively of the donor* are described as pious Bmh- 
man as, who spent their time in religious sacrifices, I he father 
of the donor is, however, tie scribed as the cause oft lie greatness 
of the family; obviously it was he who gavne up the priestly life 
and entered the army, where lie eventually made a mark, that 
enabled him to found a principality. The grantor is described 
as one, who had humbled his enemies on the little fields and 
thereby spread his fame to the four corners of the earth . 1 Had 
our records stated the castes of ihc military' officers mentioned 
in them* it would probably have been found that some of the 
Vaisya and &udras also f who had the necessary martial fervour 
and ambition,.used to take to a military career- The Gupta 
emperors were Vaiiyas* and it is very likely that a large percent 
tage of th~ infantry was recruited from the Sudra caste. 

The Kshatriyas In their turn a re often seen following commer¬ 
cial and industrial pursuits. The chief officers of the guild of 
oilmen at Indore in U* P. are expressly described as Kshatriyna 
in a fifth century record .* V cry probahly t h i s was wot an excep* 
tlonaleasc of Kshatriyas preferring the cosy commercial career 
to the risky military one. 

The Vatiyns were never a homogeneous group even in earlier 
ages, and the same was the case in our period. The agricultu¬ 
rists, the merchants, Lhe cattle-rearers, the smiths, the carpenters* 
ihc oil-mongers, the weavers* the garland-makers, etc., had 
developed into full fledged caste-groups. They were more cons¬ 
cious of the ir own sub-groups than of thdr being members of 
the theoretical VaiSya caste. Inter-marriages between members 
of these sub-castes probably took place occasionally, though we 
haw wo dcGnite evidence On the point. 

A number of mixed [sunkara) castes, like Murdhavasikta, 

1 Ibid, p, 89. 
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Ambashtha, Paranava, Ugra. Kara^a, are mentioned in con¬ 
temporary Smritis. 1 It is intcresting to note that only Karana 
among them is mentioned in the records of our period, and it 
is quite possible that the expression is used there to denote an 
office rather than a caste. It is dear that the Smnti view that 
the inter-caste marriages give rise to mixed castes of low status 
had not yet become popular in Society. And no wonder, for 
' inter-caste marriages were often taking place even in respectable 
Rraltmana families, as shown above. A YhMiaka record shows 
that th- sons of a Brahmana father and a Kshalriya mother w r ere 
not known as MurdMvasiktas, but as Kshatriyas,* as suggested 
M one place in the Maiw-smfHi* The Smriti nomenclature of 
the mixed castes was gradually becoming popular only towards 
ihe end of oar period, when intcr-caste marriages tended to 
become less and less popular. 

Kityasthus frequently figure in contemporary’ cpigraphical 
record;, usually as professional writers. It is however doubtful 
whether they had developed into a caste during our period. 
This may account for the non-reference to them as a caste in 
the contemporary Sushis. 

The pre-histonc view that the £udras should be content 
merely to become the servants of the twice-born was noi accepted 
in theory or followed in practice. Smrilis of our period like 
that of Vfynavalkya permit them to become traders, artisans and 
agriculturists, and there is no doubt that they availed them* 
selves of this concession. Many of them also enlisted in the army 
and rose to the position of captains and generals. 

Contemporary' Smfhis and the account ofra-hien show that 
un touch ability existed in society more or less in its present form. 
The untouchables lived outside the main settlements and used to 
strike a piece of wood as they entered them, so that men might 
note their arrival and avoid their contact. They used 10 follow 
hunting, fishery, scavenging and similar despised professions. 
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Among the castes referred to above, Brahmanas and K&ha- 
triyas enjoyed tlie highest status. Though some Brahmanas 
used to follow secular and un-Brahman kal professions, die 
number of those who followed religious and literary pursuits was 
fairly large. The class as a whole, therefore, continued to 
inspire respect as in carlier days. Tlie Kshairiyas also were held 
in high esteem on account of the prestige and power they 
enjoyed. The relations between these two castes were usually 
cordial; we find several Jtshamya kings of our period describing 
themselves as devout worshippers of Brahman as. 1 Occasionally 
however pelf and power produced their natural consequence 
and kings or their officers were sometimes disrespectful to the 
needy Brahman a. it was the affront which he had received from 
the insolent Kshatriy a officers of the Pailava government that 
induced the Bruhamana May ura4annan lo exchange his sacri¬ 
ficial ladle for Che steel sword, 2 

Brennan us were divided into different lakhas (classes) 
based upon the Vedas which they studied, and our epigraphs 
enable us to get a fairly accurate idea of their distribution. 
There is sufficient evidence to show that Orissa, Telingana 3 s 
Ko&aia 11 and Central Province 5 were the stronghold of Yajur- 
vedtn Bi ahinanas and the same was probably the case with U* P., 
though die evidence is rather inadequate* The donees of most 
of the numerous grants given to the Brahm&nas of tile above 
provinces are usually described as the followers of one of the 
Mkhas o f the Totjutvedc - K ath iawar see ms to have been a 5 trong- 
hold of the S&wvtik, for the donees of several Yalabhi plates 
of our period are described as Sfimavpdins.* The followers 
of this Veda are to be occasionally but rarely seen among die 
donees residing in Indore (in U. F*)* Bdurc (in Harm pika) 
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and Mangrtur (in Tetingana) . l Th* Atharvavedim figure rather 
rarely in our period and their number, we may presume, was 
not large. We come across one follower of this Yrdi in Mysore, 
another in the Belgium district, a third one at VaTabJtl and a 
fourth one in the Kaugra valley.* Erlihmanas of all the four 
Vedas living Together in one place figure rather rarely. This 
W« a natural consequence of the discontinuance of the Vedic 
sacrifices, which usually required the co-operation of the Brah¬ 
ma nas of all the Vedas. 

It is interesting to note that the Rigvedins figure very rarely 
in our records. Why this should be so cannot be explained 
satisfactorily at present. 

The Kshatriyas continued to enjoy die status of Dajas (twicc- 
borti) and had the privilege of Upamjaaa and Vedtc studies. 
The same also was probably the ease with the majority of the 
Vaiiyas, All of them had tiot yet been reduced to the status 
of th? Sudras. It is interesting to note that at least in some 
cases they (knew their Coins and Prawns* As in almost all 
periods of Indian history, the great Yaisya community was 
famous for its charitable disposition. The hospitals in Patali- 
putra and Magadha, where free relief was given to die needy 
and the sick, were financed by the charity of this community . 
The same was the case with many temples, monasteries and Free 
feeding houses. The Vaiiyas were organised into guilds, which 
were dominating the trade and industry of the country. They 
also occupied positions of honour and responsibility on the town, 
councils.* 

3 . SLAVERY, 

Slavery is not referred to by contemporary foreign writers,, 
but it is described in minute details by Mirada, who belongs 
to our period. 
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Prisoners of war often reduced to slavery; debtors unable 
to pay their debts of gamblers unable to pay off their stakes had 
to become the slaves of their creditors, ^ometimc&j when there 
was acute famine^ people would voluntarily sell themselves 10 
rich persons, who would undertake to ft:cd them. Slave it 
I ndia, however was not lifelong, Ganglcrs, debtors and 
famine-skives could regain their liberty, [f their dues were j* aid 
cither by themselves or by their relations or friends. Prisoners 
of war could do the same by finding a substitute. If a s ave 
saved hs* master's life, he could not only become free but also 
get a son's share. If a female stave bore a child to her master, 
she became free. It was thus relatively very easy Tor slaves to 
regab their freedom; they also received much better treatment 
in India than they did in the West. These circumstances would 
explain how 1 foreigners like the Greek writers and C bin esc pilg. ims 
faded to detect the existence of slavery in India. 

The emancipation procedure of slaves 1 was interesting. The 
master was to take away a jar from his slaved shoulder and to 
smash it. Then he was to sprinkle his head vti ih w ater containjng 
gram and flowers, and to declare him a free man three iimts + 

4 . THE FAMILY, 

Let us now turn to the family life. 

As in earlier centuries the joint family continued to be the 
characteristic feature of Hindu society. Smritis of our period 
disapprove of partition of the family in the lifetime of die father, 
and epigraphs also often disclose patriarchs Jiving together with 
their eight grown-up sons and numerous grandsons and brothers 
often continuing to 1 ive jointly even after the death of their father . 1 
In one record we find the donor making a grant for the spiritual 
welfare of himself, his mother, wife, one son, one daughter, 
hi* brother, two nephews and two nieces . 3 It will thus appear 
that even after the death of the father, brothers and the r sons 
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and daughters often continued to live together. Cases or septate 
shares being allotted to the father and sons in land-grants are 
rather rare. 

The ownership of the family property was veiled in the 
father, but the rights of the different sons and brodirr* to their 
separate shares were recognised: they arc separately mentioned 
in die land-grants in a few cases. What later on came to be 
known as the system of inheritance wa prevailing; 

the Smfitis exclude from SrSddha Brahmana who had enforced 
partition on his father against his will. This presupposes son’s 
right by birth in the ancestral property and is not possible under 
lhe Ddyabhdgs. schcnac gT inheritance- 

Most of the twelve subsidiary sons mentioned in the early 
Dharmaiastra works were getting more and more unpopular. 
Of the 12 subsidiary sons, the pittnkaputia. or the daughter s son, 
was the most popular. 1 It is interesting to note that one 
who offered himself in adoption was treated with contempt in 
ojr age. ‘One who leaves his family and goes to another is 
undoubtedly guilty of sin 1 , says ilfihaspati. 1 The son by lev irate 
was still regarded as superior to him. Opinion, how¬ 
ever, was divided upon this point. Yajiiavalkya and Narada had 
no objection to nijoga, but Brihaspati was opposed to the practice. 
He represented the reform school. 

By birthright, sons had shares in the family property, which 
were usually equal. On rare occasion* w e sec eldest sons receiv¬ 
ing larger shares,* as recommended by some earlier Smptis. 
These cases are, however, exceptional. Opinion in our period 
was divided as to whether the widow should have the right to 
inherit the share of her husband. If he was a member of the 
joint family at the time of his death, the widow got only a main¬ 
tenance, but if he had separated, Yajiiavalkya and Brihaspatt 
argued that she should be given her husband’s share as a life 

t. rvfj. II, v. 138. 
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estate. This view of the reform schoji Jiad not yet become 
popular, and other jurists of our age, like Narada, were 
opposed to it. 1 hat reformersliadnot yet made much headway 
in society would appear clear from the sixth Act of the &ikuntala 3 
where we find the property of a widow, having no son, was 
liable to escheat to the crown. Daughters, having brothers, 
had no share in father's property. The Jattcr was expected to 
spend liberally, usually to the extent of one-fourth of the ion's 
share, at the time of their marriages. 

Pre-puherty marriages became die order of the day in Our 
period. Writers of the earlier period, like Manu, permitted a 
hither to keep his daughter unmarried up to any age, if a suitable 
bride-groom was not available; Smfitis of our period like 
rgjfacoltyt and Xdrada condemn a guardian to hell, if he does 
not marry his daughter before die lime of puberty. When girls 
were married at the early age of 12 or 13, naturally they had 
hardly any voice in the settlement of their marriage. 1 Their 
Upansjanx ceremony also became impossible owing to early 
marriages. YajnavaQtya explicitly declares dial women were 
ineligible for the privilege of die Upattayam and the Vcdic studies. 
Vedic maaslmralso were not ia be recited at the time of the rituals 
exclusively intended for them. Our age, therefore, denied 
the \ rdic education to women. In well-to-do families, however, 
literary and cultural education was imparted to them, and 
Several wamn figure as authoresses and poetesses in our age.* 
Xarada and Par.lsara permit re marriage of widows and Qiajidra- 
gupta 11 had probably nij tried his widowed sister-in-law in 
r, 375. But the puritanical section of society was frowning 
upon widow marriage and it was becoming more and more 
unpopular among the higher classes as our period advanced. 

Widows, who did not marry, led a simple and ascetic life, 
lhcjr wore no ornaments and used no ointments. They did 
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not decorate their hair, bin it was not shaved either. T3te 
custom of the Yafi was, no doubly known to our ago and is 
occasionally referred to by Bhasa* Kalidasa and Sudraka in 
their works. We have, however, only one historical case of a 
Salt, which took place when king Goparaja died on the battle¬ 
field in 510 a.d. and his wife immolated herself on his funeral 
pyre, 1 It, therefore, appears dial it was only on rare occasions 
tlmt widows became Sails' during our period. Among the Smriii 
writers of our age, only Brihaspati refers io the possibility of a 
widow following her husband on the funeral pyre; other* lay 
down detailed inks about the ascetic life which the widow was 
expected to lead and arc altogether silent about the possibility 
oT her becoming a hSo/i. The custom, therefore, had neither 
become popular nor acquired a re ligious sanct-on T 

Sculptures and paintings of our period show that women 
could move freely in society and were not immured in kamiis. 
Ladies of aristocratic familiesj however, used to put on a veil 
over the ir face when they w ere out on a journey * 

5 . FOOD AND DRINK 

Hindu society was partly vegetarian and partly non-vegeta¬ 
rian in our period. When Fadiien refers to the absence of me at 
shop* in the Madhyadcia in c. 400 a.d., he is obviously referring 
to die Buddhist sections of the population. The Smritis of our 
period, like Bfikaspali, lay down that only those women, whose 
husbands are away, should refrain from meat, and w ine. They 
expressly permit meat-eating in the case of sick persons and 
enjoin it ai the time of Sraddha. In south India, meat dishes 
were popular m royal courts and fashionable society. As a re¬ 
sult of the Bhalcti and Mahayana movements, which were 
against meat-eating, the Buddhists and Brahman as of our age 
h:id gradually begun to eschew meat except at the lime of Staddka 
and sacrifices. 

The evidence of the fiakuntald shows that non-Brahmanas 
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had no camp unci ion against drinking wine, 1 * 3 4 In south bn-ban 
courts rich liquors, imported from the west, vert served at the 
rdyai table and country wine was drunk by the poor.* Brah- 
mana5 r however, eschewed wine; Hiuen Tsang’s statement 
that Brahmanas drank syrup while the Kshalriyas took wine a 
was probably true of our period as well. 

The use of betel leaves after dinner was quite common. 

G. DRESS AND Orna men ts 

The old Indian dress consisting of an upper garment and a 
lower rf/isfi, neither of which required any stitching, continued 
to be the costume or the vast majority of the male population. 
The Scythians had, however, introduced coats, overcoats 
and trousers, and they were often wont by Indian kings atso, as 
can be inferred from the effigies of the Gupta emperors on some 
of their coins. The official courts dress of the kings, however, 
was the old national one and we find Gupta emperors hunting 
the lions and tigers with dhotis and sashes. Head-drt ss was worn 
on auspicious occasions. Shoes were not very common; most 
people went without them. 

The dress of women was more or less the same as it is today. 
In some part of the country they wore a petticoat below' and the 
jar/ over it ; in other parts a long j«ri sensed both die purposes. 
A bodice was used above tlie sari to cover the bust; Its two ends 
were usual I v t icd together be tween the breasts, jackets, blouses 
and frocks we re use d by Scythi an women. They d id no t become 
popular in Hindu society except among the dancing girls. 
Cotton garments were used for daily purposes, but silken ones 
were worn by rich and fashionable persons on festive occasions. 

Contemporary sculptures and paintings give us a graphic 
idea of the variety' and gracefulness of women’s different orna¬ 
ments.* A large number of them was used over the forehead, 
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Tie diiigtu of the caf-fings were graceful. The var it- ty in the 
necklaces of gold and pearls was striking. Move than half a 
dozen types of zones uukhalus) were in vogue. A gauzy pearl 
ornament was used over the breasts as well as the thighs. The 
arms were adorned with ktyuras of which there were several 
varieties. A large number of bangles, often set with pearls or 
jewels, figured on the forearms. Rings were quite common 
but the nose-ring was still unknown. The number of ]jangles 
used on the feet was not small. Men were not much behind 
women in th:ir fondness for oniaments. 

The fas! tious of dressing the hair were as numerous as y rate- 
fill. 1 An examination of the paintings at Ajanta will he an eye 
opener even to the most fashionable ladies of the present genera¬ 
tion. False hair was often used to increase the volume of the 
braid in order to give it different artistic shapes. The use of 
paints, pastes and lipsticks was not tin known. 

Water clocks (nutfikas) were used in government offices, 
temples, monasteries and cultured families to ascertain die time 
of the day. The dock consisted of a small pot, kept floating 
in a larger vessel filled with water. The pot could be filled in 
twenty-four minutes {gi&fikdj by water slowly coming into it 
through a hole made at die bottom. An attendant was neces¬ 
sary to empty it out and float it again the moment it was filled. 

Dice and chess were the favourite indoor pastime and hunt¬ 
ing, rain light* and cockfights were the principal outdoor amuse¬ 
ments. Ball game (kandukakrtda) was popular widi children 
and women, the latter used to gather together on festive occa¬ 
sion* and have a variety of physical games. Fairs, shows and 
dramas also provided a variety of entertainment. 

If. ECONOMIC CONDITION 
I- Guild 

Let us now survey the economic conditions of our times. The 
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organisation of trade and industry in guilds was a Feature of 
ancient Indian economic life since very early times, and it conti¬ 
nued la be the same in our period as well* Contemporary ins¬ 
criptions and seats refer to the guilds not only of merchants and 
bankers, but a] so of the manual workers like weavers, or men 
and stonc-cuttcrs. 1 It is thus dear that trades and industries, 
both high and low, were organised in guilds. In order to secure 
capital they were also doing banking business and receiving 
permanent deposits guaranteeing regular payment of interest 
to be uiili sed for the sped fie ch ar i table objects which the donor? 
had in view. Even if the members of the guild migrated in a 
body to another place offering better trade prospects* the public 
had full confidence that they would honour their obligationsA 
The affairs of the guild were managed by a president and a 
small executive committee of four or live members. 

The peace and prosperity that prevailed in our age gave a 
great impetus to inter-provincial and Inter-slate trade T and 
it had its owm repercussions on the development of the guilds. 
As Rasarfi, the ancient Yai&aii* which was a seat of provincial 
government under the Guptas, 274 sealings were found of a 
jcint gui'd of bankers* traders and transport merchants* having 
its membership spread over a large number of towns and cities 
in northern India*® These palings, which belong to the end 
of the 4th century A.b. t had dosed the letters that were received 
by the provincial government of Viiiati from the different 
branches of dm great organisation. No clay tablet contains 
the sealing of the guild alone: it is always accompanied by the 
sealing of another private individual. As the great guild had its 
branches in a number ofciiics, duplicates ofiis sea! must have 
existed in a number of places; it was, there fore, naturally felt 
necessary that the common seal should be tisckl along with the 
seal of the president or the! secretary of cadi local branch to 
authenticate its letters. It is interesting to note that the seal of 
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liaradlsa appears along with the sea! of the great guild in 75 
cases* thit of Mat pda sa ill 38 eases, and diat of Gomlsvuini in 
37 -ms:. 4* T hese three merchants must hive been the presidents 
or di : secretaries of the gui'd at some of its imuortant brandies 
like those in Filial iputra* Gaya or Allahabad* Gho&ha, Hari- 
gupta, hlrivasena, etc. f whose sealings figure jointly with that 
o.\hegr , s a t g ui I d on ly five or si x i Ernes, t vc l c probab ly managing 
its branches in less important towns, which had no occasions 
to communicate frequently with the provincial government of 
Vc.isali, In some places the branches of this guild managed the 
afTiirs oflocal remplesd The guild liad a great reputation and 
status; for it often entered itiEO transactions jointly with the 
ollice of the heir-apparent of the great Gupia empire,® If 
excavations arc carried at other plates, it is quite likely that 
seals may be discovered of oilier great guilds, operating over 
wide areas. 

Guilds were autonomous bodies, having their own rules, 
regulations and bye-laws, which were usually accepted and 
respected by ih; state, 5 Disputes among their members were 
settled by their own executive and hoe by the state tribunals. 
They had them own funds and properties. Many of them were 
ridi enough to excavate a cave or build a temple. 4 Individual 
members of a guild were both rich and cultured; thus tEie 
weavers* guild at Da&ipura or Mandasor in Central India 
had some members well versed in folk lore* some In astrology 
and some in the mi itary profession. It would appear that in 
the cave of emergency a guild could raise a ml] ilia From among 
its own members and employees to afford protection to the 
per:^ v property and merchandise of its members. 
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Partnership transactions were also widely prevalent in iht 
Gupta period. At Vaisdli letters bearing the joint seal in us of 
two merchants were very frequency received* clearly attesting 
to the ir partnership in di fferen 1 1 ranaact ions, X hr \ aifya com* 
m unity enjoyed great prestige and wealth. Its senior tin embers 
usuaUly figured prominently in the town and district councils. 

2 + TRADE 

Unfortunately we have no detailed evidence about the princi¬ 
pal stems of trade carried on by our merchants and guilds 
Different varieties of cloth* food-grains, spices, salt, bullion and 
precious stones were most probably the main articles of internal 
trad;* It was carried both by the road and the river* Principal 
towns and cities like Broach* TJjjayim, Paithan, Vidiii* Pra- 
yaga* Eunaras* Gaya, Fataliputra, Vaisali* Tamralipti, Kau- 
iambi s Mathura, Ahii.hdihanra* Peshawar, etc,* were cun- 
nectcd by roads* which were fairly well proteand during the 
Gupta rule- Goods were transported in carts and on the backs 
of animals, including elephants where available. Rich rive¬ 
rine traffic wvis carried along the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, the 
Narmada* the Godavari, the Krishna and the Kaveri, River 
tralnc in fact was more convenient arid Jess costly. Good pro* 
gresr, had been made in ship-building and Indians could build 
ships big enough to carry 300 men on high teas. 

Tamralipti [modern TamlukV, which is now Umtllo-kcd, 
was the principal port in Bengal and carried on an extensive 
trade with Cldua, Ceylon, Java and Sumatra* The Andhra 
country was studded with a number of ports at the mouths of 
the Godavari and the Krishna, of which Kndura and Ghuy Ca¬ 
milla arc me ih toned by Ptolemy. Kaveripattanam, modern 
Pit bar at th* mouth of the KAvcrj, and Toiidai were the print; i* 
pal portsofibe ChoU country, Korhai and Saliyur of the Faniya 
country and Kottayam and Muz iri s (mode rn Crarsgnore) of the 
Malabar coast. TJicy were carry ing a progressively increasing 
traffic w ith the Eastern Archipelago arid China, which helped 
the spread of Indian culture in eastern Asia. 
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Most of these ports had also brisk commercial relations 
witli the West. There is sufficient evidence to show that some¬ 
times Roman and other foreign traders used 10 settle down in 
them to facilitate trade transactions. Early Tamil literature has 
preserved for us some vjvtd accounts of the port of Puhar*— 
how Yavana ships used to enter it with swan-shaped lamps at 
their tops, how they used to unload their precious eargo h how 
customs officers, his vigilant as die horses of the sun*, used to 
se al i 1 wi th the tige r-s igne t ri ng o f tile king, pending the scUlrmen t 
of the customs duties, and how it was subsequently sold off in 
big shop, which had their own distinctive Cags flying over 
tlieir buildings. Kings tried to facilitate trade by budding 
and maintaining light houses at necessary points and also by 
keeping the sea routes free and safe T We have got an interes¬ 
ting account of how kings, like th* Chera ruler Imaiya- 
varamban Nedudj^nil, used to take effective steps to apprehend 
and punish Yavana and other pirates. 

Kalyan, Chatil. Broach and Cambay were th" principal ports 
of th- Deccan and Gujarat, but we do not get any contemporary 
account of their activity* An account of the export trade 
carried by these and other ports has been already gi'.cn* The 
land and sea routes to the west have also been described there* 
Tile principal items of export were pearls, precious stone?, 
cloths r perfume*, incense, sokes, indigo, drugs, tocoamits,, and 
iv r ory articles, and the main items of imports wcnc gold^-bulhoit 
and coins ? silver, copper* tin, lead, silk, camphor, corals^ 
dates and horses. 

3 . Wealth of the country* 

We get very little information from contemporary sources 
about the natural wealth and products of the country during 
our age* We may, however, safely assume that rice, wheat, 
sugarcane, jute, oilseeds, cotton, jwer, bojm * spieces, betel* 
nuts T be te Heaves, medicinal drugs, incense and indigo were 
the main agricultural products. Forests also contributed con¬ 
siderably to the national wealth, and supplied teak, sandaj 
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and ebony wood. It does not seem that the mines of the 
country produced much gold or silver j these two metals were 
mostly Imported into the country and represented the excess of 
our exports over imports. Mines of precious stones were most 
probably worked hi the Deccan, Central India and Ghota- 
nagpttr. 

Cloth manufacture was the principal industry of the country 
and offered employment lo millions of people, both male 
and female + Cloth was manufactured all over the country, 
but its famous centres were located in the di Her cut towns and 
cities of Gujarat, Bengal. Deccan and Tamil country. Sculp¬ 
ture, inlaying, ivory work* puiniing t smithy, and ship-building 
were other crafts and industries that offered employment 10 
thousands. 


4, cost of the LIVING 

Riles of interest varied between 12 and 24 per cent accord¬ 
ing 10 th^ solvency or the debtov. If we assume the former 
rate On permanent endowments, it will follow that one dlndm 
( 3 th of a iota of gold) was sufficient for the feeding of one monk 
throughout thr year* 1 The monthly cost of feeding one indivi¬ 
dual sumptuously was thus about Rs. 2/-* Living there¬ 
fore, was ve ry cheap in the Gupta period and we can well under* 
stand how cowries could serve th- purpose of daily transactions* 
Barter also was extensively resorted to, especially in ru ral areas. 
Some of the governments of our age t like those of the Ikskvahus, 
the Vuku takas and t !i ■ Pal Lavas, d id no 1 care to t ssuc any cur re n cy 
probably because it was not required for daily transactions, 

5, Agrarian Problems 

Let us now consider the agrarian problems. It does not 
seem that anything like the modem zamimfari system of Bengal 
or the Uttara Pradesh existed in the country. It is referred 
to neither in the Inscriptions nor in the Smptis. Occasionally, 
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Brahmansts J temples and monasteries were assigned entire 
villagesj but the donees acquired only the right to receive the 
royal revenues and could noi dispossess any tenant?, The 
donees were often required 10 stay in die villages alienated to 
dizm, which discouraged absentee landlordism. 

Landlord*, nqc tilting their own lands* used to lease them 
to tenants; the latter used to receive as the return for their 
labours a share which varied from 33 to 50 per cent of the gross 
produce, 1 

Skgmij Pa fokd t Pa f fikd # Dro nardpa t Kufyapdpa * K'hn ndu- 
ka-djw, Jfivmiana and VS are die diHerein land measures refer^ 
red to in our period* but the precise dimensions of most of 
them are not known. It seems that a KulyavQpa was slightly 
larger than an acre and a Nimrkma was equal to about 2j 
acres. A Vtli, which produced about a thousand A dtams of 
paddy* ivas most probably equal to six acres. 

The price of land varied according to its nature. In Bengal 
fallo w land was sold at the race of two lo three dln&vs (Rs r 50 
to 7 a) per kulywgpaf land und-r cultivation was about 35 per 
cent dearer, 1 

Land was regarded as a very valuable piece of property and 
its translcr could be effected only through die consent of die 
fellow villagers or the permission of the village or town council. 1 
The actual transfer of ownership was effected in the presence 
of the village ciders* who formally demarcated the piece. 

Let us now very briefly consider the question of die owner¬ 
ship of land. The fallow and waste lands belonged to the state,, 
but their actual disposal was made with the assent and through 
th_ agency nfthe local village PafkkujtU or town council. 

In several villages, the State owned small Ids of culti¬ 
vable land, which are expressly described as i -ajpainsiu* i. c.* 
Crownlands or the property of the state, in some of our records. 
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These fields used to come under the state ownership usually on 
account of want of heirs Or failure to pay the land-tax. Kings 
are often seen granting them in charity. 1 * 3 l>onees in such cases 
acquired full ownership of the land, and not a right to its land- 
tax, in (act they were often not exempted H orn it. When how¬ 
ever entire villages were given away in charity, what was 
donated was the right to receive the royal dues. The inhabitants 
of these villages were never exhorted to quit their private lands 
hi favour o( the donee, hut to pay him the different taxes and 
to show- him proper courtesy; future tings were besought to 
desist tiot from evicting private owners but from collecting die 
royal dues. 1 Cases are also on record where an entire village 
was granted to a donee along with specific fields or plots in it, 1 
It is dear that in such eases the state was die owner of only some 
small plots of land in the villages couccnic d, whith it could easily 
transfer to the donee. As far as the rest of die cultivable land 
was concerned, it was owned hv private individuals; the state 
could not dispossess them, but could only direct them to pay 
the usual taxes to the donee. I he available evidence thus 
makes it clear that the ownership of the cultivable land 
vested in private individuals or families, and not in the riiate. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
i. General background 


The \ ahataka-Cupta period is an important and interesting 

ln the histary of religion and philosophy. The 

protestam movements, Jain ism and Buddhism, which got'a great 
impetus m the Maury an age, rise to gave a counters e format ion 
Uie Hindu,, who began to remedy the situation in right 
earnest without losing much time. By f. 100 a.c. the Bkcrata 
in«l been expanded into the MahdbkSrcta and Hindu society 
was presented with an encyclopaedia of religion, philosophy and 
ethics, mwh.ch the mam principle of the neo-H indu in ’we re 
presented ,n a popular and attractive form. A H«Ie later (he 
philosophical side of Hinduism was strengthened bv the ^ slc . 
matte exposition of the teachings of i ts v*r ions schoofo that was 
attempted m the Brdma^ Top- and J&^ iras 

As agamst agnostic and atheistic Buddhism, which main- 

Tf .'** Sakatiw was P‘»*]c only through self-exertion 
Hinduism offered a religion where God was presented to the 
masse, m the the.stic form of Krishna, Vishiju, or Mahadeva 
always ready and anxious to save genuine devotees, who threw 

Up °\ U r CrC> ; L ™" !cd * ** rise ° f ^ new school 
um hi the form of the Makayana movement at about the 
beginning of the Christian era. This school also began ,o aver 
that Gautama Buddha was only one incarnation of the W 
Uja and that the latter w.Il reincarnate H imsclf as of [f J1 as nHy 
T neCCSSar '' W * y ' 5 * W * S maintained that the Bodliisattva, are 

thev ^ ^ * hdP th " Weal " btCthl ™ ai ‘ d 

thej would voluntarily transfer their (merit) to ,hcm 

m order to effect their release. 
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Considerable thought ferment was created in the domain 

ofreliaion and philosophy during the period 200 b. c, to 200 a.d, 

i>y the ic format ion movements referred to above; and it con¬ 
tinued unabated during oar period (200 a,». to 550 A ,o.}. Nay, 
it is during this period that for the first time we find the con¬ 
troversies between the rival movements reflected in the religious 
and philosophical literature. The Hftiaylna canon docs not 
attempt any systematic refutation of the Hindu position, nor 
docc the MaMbkSiata deliver any frontal attacks on Buddhism 
The new sections that mere added to the Brahma-smas the 
roga-sulru and the Xydja-riUas during o„ r period are however 
keen in refuting the philosophical views of the different sd^ls 
of Buddhism and Jainism. V.itsyayana in his Nyiynbhfchya 
attempts to combct the views of N'agarjuna and is criticised in his 
turn by Digniiga, who seeks to defend the Buddhist view-point. 
Vitsyayana, however, soon found a defender in Udvotakara, 
who tried to refute the position or Dignfiga, W c would have 
got more instances of this conflict of mind with mind and ideas 
with ideas, had the whole of the extensive Buddhist l iterature, 
produced in our period, been preserved in its original language! 

2 . The spirit of Tolerance and harmony 

Hinduism and Buddhism were more or less evenly balanced 
during our oeriod and so philosophical conflicts (S&trSrthas) 
were very frequently taking place between the followers or the 
two systems. They are often referred to in our epigraphs; thus 
Mahanaman’s inscription at Bodhagaya describes how die’here¬ 
tical philosophers, who opposed the views of the Buddha were 
completely overthrown.' An epigraph at Ajanta exulting 
observes dial Krishna, Sankara and other gods have beat a preci¬ 
pitate retreat Before the advance or the doctrine of the Buddha * 
There .1 no doubt that considerable heat was generated during 
die philosophical tournaments between the followers of the 
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different religions, but there is no evidence to show that it 
appreciably disturbed the even tenor of life of their ordinary 
Followers. During the succeeding age (550 to <100 A.a) the 
Buddhists, die Jains, the Saivas and the Vaishnavas suffered to 
some extent front mutual persecution in south India, but during 
our period the relations of the followers of these sects were fairly 
cordial throughout the length and breadth of the whole country. 
In spite of the controversies xhai were frequently taking place 
between die ambitious philosophers of the different schools,* 
society as a whole had come to take the commonsensc view that 
there was a substan rial unifo mu ty un de rly ing die i r fundameni al 
principlesj an individual may make such a synthesis of 
their principles as appealed to his temperament and extend his 
patronage to all without any distinction.. Thus king Damodara- 
vat man of the Ananda dynasty !c t 375 A.nJ was a Buddhist and 
yet he believed in the efficay of the Hiranyagarbha ceremony' 
recommended by the uco-H induism of the Puraijas., for ensuring 
a celestial body after one^s death. 1 Brahmna NaihaJarman and 
his wife Rami of Pundravardhana (in Bengal) were pious Hindus, 
but they felt that they could promote their spiritual welfare by 
giving a land-grant in order to make a permanent arrangement 
for the proper worship of Jain Arhats. 3 Emperor 5aimidra~gupU 
w F as no doubt a staunch Hindu, who took peculiar pride in 
resuscitating die Asv&nicdha sacrifice, but the entrusted the 
educat ion of his son to Yasubandhu who was a famous and 
erudite Buddhist scholar. King SiiiUarnuIa of the Ikshvaku 
famlywas an enthusiastic follower of rile Vedic religion, but 
his sister, daughters and daughiers-in-law were all Buddhists. 
Some of them, however, had given donations to Brahma^as as 
well - 1 In Kadamha family, kings Krishna-varman and 
Mjigesa-varman performed Afoamedba, sacrifice out of iJieir 
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respccl for the Vcdic religion, and mads gram* to a Jain 
establishment out of their reverence for MahavLta. 1 There arc 
many records in our period which show that die Jams used to 
r«pect the Hindus and iheirteachers. 3 T he Guptas were ortho- 
dox Hindus, but the best tribute to their administration has 
been paid by some contemporary Jain records. 3 It is well 
known how the Buddhist University at XaltmdA owed most of 
its prosperity to die patronage it received from the Hindu Gupta 
emperors. Among the latter’s officers a so there were some 
who were Buddhist t and one of them is seen making a donation 
to the Buddhist establishment at Sauchi for die spiritual 
benefit of his Vaishpava sovereign Chandra-gupta IL 4 Vatnya* 
gupta, one of die later Gupta kings, was a Saivu and yet he gave 
a donation to a Mahay Jma Buddhist establishment known as 
Vaivanika Sang fid* It is quite possible that diis Mahay ana 
Sangfut Imre this interesting appellation because it preached 
the Faharte or the doctrine. If such was the case, ihig 

donation of a Hindu king to the followers of the Buddhist Vaivar- 
tika philosophy may have helped Lis popularisation in Bengal, 
We should not forget Ui this connection that Gaudilpada, one of 
the earliest exponents of the Majuvddu among the Hindu philo¬ 
sophers, most probably belonged to Bengal. 

When there was so much of harmony even between the 
followers of the orthodox and heterodox schools, there is no 
wonder that the different sects of Hinduism should have lived 
in perfect accord. During its earlier career, the Bhiigavata 
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•religion used to excite a certain amount of opposition ® 
orthodox circles owing to Its wiled opposition to the \edic 
sacrifices. In our period, however, we find a staunch Blioga- 
vata like Kumara-gupta I performing the Vedic Aivamedhap 

sacriSce- In the 3rd century a.d. there was another ruler, named 
Rajamitra, who performed a number of Vedic sacrifice* an 
marked their conclusion by a donation for a Saivatemple.* These 
instances show how a complete harmony had been cstabished 
among the followers of the Vedic, Bhagavata and Saiva sects 
by the 4th century a,b, This became possible bocause'ofmutual 
adjustment and accommodation. A staunch follower of the 
Rhigavata religion of the earlier period would never have, like 
Kumvra-gupta 1, performed an Asvamedha sacrifice involving 
th~ slaughter of a horse. Nor would an out-and-out Vaidika 
like Ka&tkritsna have given at the end of a sacrificial session 
a donation to a shrine of Mabadcva, who had destroyed the 
Vedic sacrifice of Daksba. Hinduism of our age however felt 
that even a pammabhagaiata may occasionally perfom a \ edic 
sacrifice, and a staunch Vaidika may signalise the termination 
of hi* sacrificial session by a donation even to a Siva temple. 
Among the followers of the Puranie deities also, there was 
complete harmony, Families changed their principal deity 
of devotion according to individual inclinations. First three 
Vatabhl rulers were MaheSvarus. The fourth was a Bhagavata 
and th- fifth was an Adityabhakta (worshipper of the Sun}, 
Tlr: Nala ruler Bhavaita-vannan was a Saiva, but his son 
Skandi-varman, who const rutted a Vishnu temple, was a 
Bhagavata.’ In the Parivrajaka dynasty, Hastin was a Saiva 
but his son Sankshobha was a Vaislmava.* How people regarded 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva as the different aspects of one and 
the same God would become clear from die opening verse of 
a 5th century inscription from Mysore.* 
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In c. £00 e. c. the Mahfibh&rata and the MamsmfUi made 
a deform incd effort to defend the Vcdic sacrifice. The 
AffmtitiuM-sutras of Jalmini were also composed at about die 
same time to expound and defend the same cause. This 
advocacy was not without an effect during our period. Even 
in Dravidtan south Ute sacrificial post (Vilvittuna) of the Vcdic 
ritual figures as a thing of common knowledge in popular 
Tamil literature, Down, to c. 400 a. d. the Vedic religion w-as 
fairly popular in society. A number of Vedic sacrifices were 
performed by the rulers of our period, the Als'amedha among 
them being very popular. It was celebrated not only by big 
emperors like Fravara-sena I, (r. 275 a. d.), Samudra-gupta 
[ c . 375 a, d.j and Kumara-gupta I ' c r 430 a, d<) but also by 
small kings Iskte Santamula of the Ikshvaku dynasty 250 
a. d*) p Vijayadeva-varman of the Salankayana family (e H 320 
a. □+) and Dahrasena of the Traikutaka house (c* 460 a, d.). 
Even the Kadamba ruler* K fish na*var man, who was a mere 
feudatory* Si known to have performed it. Their is no wonder 
that the Bharaftvas and the PalJavas, Who claimed to be power¬ 
ful rulers* should have performed it several times. The avail¬ 
able data show that the Vedic sacrifices were never more 
popular since the revival oT Hinduism than during ihe 3rd and 
the 4th centuries. The great Vakafaka emperor Pravara-sena I 
not only celebrated four Horse-sacrifices, but also performed 
Agmshfmna r Aptarydma, Ukthya f ShndasM n, Bjihaspcthma 

and VSjapfya. The last mentioned one was celebrated to pro- 
claim the formal assumption of the imperial title of SatnrSt 
by the Vakataka emperor. The early Pallavas performed so 
many sacrifices that they claim to have become $(itakratukQljra t 
‘almost similar to Indra 1 in their greatness. 1 According to the 
popular belief Indra owes his position to the successful per¬ 
formance of a hundred sacrifices* and the implication of the 
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above expression is that the Pa Havas had almost reached 'that 
limit. Agnbhtoma* Vajapeya and Aivamedha figure promi¬ 
nently among the sacrifices performed by them as well as by 
the Ibhvakus. 1 The Maukharis of Gaya were a petty ruling 
family^ but they had performed a large number of Vedlc sacri¬ 
fices in the 4th century. Indra had to come down to ear Eh so 
frequently to accept tileir obla lions, that hi? poor consort became 
lean and thin owing to her enforced and prolonged separation 
from her husband. 1 The Maukharis of Badva in Kotah state 
were by no means less enthusiastic in the cause of the Vedic 
religion. Sacrificial pillars have been recently discovered com¬ 
memorating the Triratra sacrifices performed by four of them. 5 
Two other chiefs in Jaipur State performed the same sacrifice 
towards the end of the 3rd century a. d.* The Mil lava chief 
who regained independence for his country in 226 a. d p signa¬ 
lised the event by the celebration of the Ekashashti-ratra-satira* 
which was quite an appropriate one for the occasion J The 
Furidarika sacrifice was performed by anoiher tocal ruler in 
Bharat pur State in 372 a. el* 

4. Growing popularity of Puranic Hinduism, 

The popularity of the Vedic sacrifices during our period 
was no doubt due to the special pleading in their favour by 
the Mah Sbhdrala , the Majwmfxii and the Mlmaihsa schoolj as 
a reaction to their condemnation by the Buddhists and the 
Jains. It did not, however. Last long. People were gradually 
veering round to the view of the Bhagam&gita that the Vedic 
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sacrifices* though good in their ow F n way* do not constitute die 
best method to secure spiritual progress and divine favour* 
From the 5th century a.p. tve find them definitely on the 
decline* The Yakataka emperor Frsvara-sena and the Ikshvaku 
king Sfintamula performed several Yedic sacrifices * Samudra* 
gupta and Kumara^gitpia I were content with only one of them. 
Stone 2Hpas commemorating their performance were fairly 
common in the 2nd, 3rd and the 4th centuries a.d. ; they 
disappear subsequently. 

It must be further no led that the Vedic sacrifices ’were in 
vogue only among the richer sections of society. The Smfitls 
of our period 1 expressly state that they should be performed 
only by those who- had provisions in their stores sufficient for 
three years. We hardly come across commoners performing 
them. The general population had definitely veered round to 
the Smarta religion dominated by devotion, thanks to the 
teachings of the BAagavad+gtia* On private seals of individuals 
discovered at Bhita* Nalanda and Vai&ili, Yaishnava and Saivu 
emblems like Safikka (conch). Chakra (wheel Trisula (trident) 
and Nandi are quite common ; fire altar or Yupa * rarely 
makes its appearance. Puranic deities like Vishnu and Siva 
appealed more to the heart of the general population than the 
Vedic gods. The Bharaiivas no duubt performed ten Horsc- 
sacrifiecs* but they constantly carried on their person an 
emblem not of Tupa t but of Siva. Kumara-gupta I performed 
a Horse-sacrifice* but was anxious to call himself not a Parama- 
vaidika but a Parauia-bhagataiG. Vaka|aka Rudra-sena II 
attributed his prosperity to Chakrapa^i ; the Nala ruler 
Bhavatm-varman felt that his resioration was due to the favour 
of Mahascna, Wc do not come Across the case of a single 
individual ascribing his greatness or luck to the favour of a 
Vedic deity. It is dear that Vedic gods had become far and 
distant figures, to be formally invoked at sacrifices and religious 
functions ; they had ceased to appeal to the average individual. 
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The available evidence tends to show that during our 
period Vaishnavism was becoming popular. In South India 
this was due to the work or the first three Ajvaras, Saroyogin, 
Bhutayogin and Mahadyogin, whose impassioned devotional 
songs in Tamil, which could be understood even by the man in 
ihn street, naturally made VaishnavsJm very popular. The 
growing prevalence ©f Vaishnavism in northern India cannot 
be attributed to any vernacular devotional poetry. It seems to 
be due to the efforts of the re modellers of the Furams. the 
majority of which hold up Vishnu as the highest god. A very 
large number of the epigraphs of our period refer to the temples 
of Vishnu 1 Among his ten incarnations epigraphic evidence 
shows that Vara ha’ and Krishna were most popular. This was 
probably due to the country being recently rescued from 
foreign yoke. Ihe achievements ofKnshra often figure In our 
epigraphs by way ofsmilcs, and sculptures liavc been recovered 
at Paharpur ia Bengal illustrating some of his feats in his 
childhood. 


It is interesting to note that the cult or Rama had not 
become popular in our period. Kalidasa no doubt refers to him 
as an incarnation of Vishnu, and there was a temple dedicated 
to him at Ramtek near Nagpur. But there is no evidence to 
show that Rama Lad become the object of popular worship 
down to the end of the 6th century' a.i>. No king or minister 
of our period describes himself as a devotee of R5ma, nor docs 
his name figure in Amarakoihn as that of a deity. His temples 
also were very rare in our period. 

Siva has also been held up as the highest god in several 
Puranas of our period, though their number is relatively small, 
and we find Saivism almost equally popular w ith Vaishnavism. 
If the Gupta, Pallava and Gatiga kings were mostly Vaishpavas, 
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the rulers of the BhAraSiva, Vakataka, Mala, MnitraJm, 
Kadamba and Pariviajaka dynasties were usually Saivas. Saba 
and Prithvishena, who were both officers under llie Vaishnava 
Guptas, were themselves Saivas, 

The custom of establishing a Siva temple to commemorate 
the name of one self or one’s ancestor was fairly popular In our 
period. PpihvTshena and Vishnu vatman, who were the 
generals under the Guptas and the Pallavas, both founded 
temples to commemorate their names. 1 Tlie custom prevailed 
in the Punjab also. IsvarS, the wife of Chandragupta, a petty 
ruler at Jalandhar, built a Siva temple in memory of her 
husband, and Mihiraiakshmi dedicated a temple in Kangra 
district to Mi hires vara*. Siva was worshipped in our period 
in different forms. His human form can be seen on the later 
Kushnna coins. His earliest phallic emblem goes back to a 
remote antiquity. The minority of the Siva images of the 
Gupta period, combine the phallic with the human form ; they 
are either eiamuiha liftgas or tkaiuimukha-Hngtn with one or 
four faces of Siva can ed upon them. Other emblems of this 
god like trident and bull figure frequently on common seals* 

At Mathura, the LakullSa sect of the FaSupatas was fairly 
popular. Kusika, one of the four main disciples of its founder 
LakullSa, who is regarded as the last incarnation of Siva, 
appears to have established himself at this place in f* UO ®* 
The Paiitpata doctrine was preached by him and his disciples 
for more than ten generations at this place. The followers of 
the sect used to erect a temple in memory of each departed 
teacher, who used to be honoured with the divine epithet 
Muqurea after his death. Parahra, Up&nUta, hapUa and 
Udila were the PaSupata teachers, who flourished in die Gupta 
period.* As a result or their teachings, the worship of 
Lakuliia became popular ; an image of the deity was discovered 
in the precincts of Mathura in 19+5- It belongs to the Gupta 
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What precisely was the nature of the Siva worship 
advocated by the Fasupatas of Mathura, we do not know. But 
there is a sculpture at Mathura be longing to our period showing 
a devoice offering his own head to Siva, When the illness of 
king Prabhukira-vardhana of I hanesvar became critical, his 
relatives and courtiers began to offer oblations of their own Hcsh 
to secure the king's recovery. It Therefore seeing that die 
PaSupata religion in the Mathura region preaching some 
of the extreme practices associated whh it. It is not unlikely 
tliat even human sacrifices may have been offered by a Few 
fanatics of the sect on rare occasions. Hiucn Tsang was about 
to be immolated before Durga P when he was miraculously 
saved by the sudden occurrence of an unexpected storm. 
Temples or images of Mahishaiuramardinl, another form of 
Durga* have been found aiUday&giri and Bhtimra in Central 
India ^ Siva had two sons, Kamkcya and Ga^ck. Of die 
former, we get one temple in the Gupta period, but of the 
latter none has so far been found. Some Ganeia images attri¬ 
buted to the Gupta age have however been recovered* 

Temples of the Sun are extremely rare at present. Such 
was however not the case in our period* There was one solar 
temple at Mandasor (in Malwa), a second one at Gwalior, a 
third one at Indore (in northern U. P,‘ and a fourth one at 
A£ramaka in Baghclkhand, The images of the Sun-god have 
also been found in Bengal. One of the tutelary deities of the 
Salankayanas of the Andhra country was Chitraratha or the 
Sun. The epi graphical references show that the Sun was 
specially invoked for curing diseases* Devotees of the Sun 
used to have eidler die solar orb or an agnikund* on their 
seals. 4 

The worship of Nagas, as also of Yabhas, was fairly 
common among th- lower classes of the population. There was 
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a Yaks ha temple at Fatima vat! near Gwalior and a Manmaga 
shrine at Rajgir. 

Worship in public temples became Fairly common in the 
Gupta period and remnants of several shrines of die age have 
been Found in Central India Temples were gradually becoming 
centres of Hindu religion and culture. Their construction and 
decorations encouraged the sculptor, the architect, and painter; 
th=ir service at public worship required the musician and die 
dancer ; and the public sermons delivered lit their paudals in. 
the evening a Horded a scope to ihe services of the Fauramka 
and the philosopher. It was but natural that temples, which 
were thus contributing to the cause of culture and religion, 
should have been richly endowed. It is pleasing So note that 
temple authorities spent a part of ihtir income in poor relief 
by Founding free feeding houses ; these arc : for Instance, known 
to have existed*in the KArtikeya temple at Bibad in U* IV and 
in the Pishjapurl temple at Manapur in Central India. 1 * 3 4 Hindu 
temples had not however yet become centres of education in 
our period as tJiey did later on, 1 "Hie ritual of the temple 
worship was almost similar to what it is now. 

3, Popular beliefs. 


Let us now turn to some of the popular religious notions 
of the age. A number or epigraphs of our period* both from 
south and north India, describe it as the Kali age* where 
Dharma declines and immorality prospers ; pious kings are 
usually described as making an effort to restore the standard 
of the Krtia age. 1 Frayaga was regarded as a holy place, 
death at which was regarded as highly meritorious. Persons 
suffering from incurable diseases would often voluntarily 
terminate their life at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna,* Kings from the Deccan would often visit it on pilgrim- 
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age and make suitable grants in charity to commemorate the 
event. 1 The non-reference to the pilgrimage to Brmaras in t 1 ms- 
reoords of our period Is probably accidental. 

In his daily life, the average Brahmapa of our period used 
to perform the religious rites and rituals prescribed in the con¬ 
temporary Smritis ]ike those of YijnavalLya and Brihasnati. 1 
He oIR-red his Sanded prayers morning and evening ; the 
noon-time Santfhyd had begun to he advocated h a but probably 
it had not yet become popular. Prd^djdma, Stiryopastkartei 
and Gayainjapa formed the main features of the Samtfyd ;* 
it is doubtful whether it included die modem Puranic verses 
tacked on to it. When we remember bow Vaishnavism made 
great strides in our period, it will be permissible to conjecture 
that the twenty-four names of Vishnu, with which the modern 
Sandhya begins t were added on to it in the Gupta age. The 
morning Sandhya was followed by "the worship of 

tutelary deities, and pitnpBj£ $ the oblations to the manes. A 
perusal or the contemporary Stork h and inscriptions would 
show that Smarta sacrifices like the Paiicka-mahdjqjdes were 
daily performed by the pious peoplethough it is not likely 
lhac the SmaHa-agni was maintained by many outside the 
priestly clasps. Sixteen Samskdras were regularly performed 
in all the Dyija families and our age was particular in offering 
the firdddh/i to the ancestors once every' month, and not once 
in the year. Sacrifices like the Gh&furmasytiAfi and Agmhdya- 
ntshfi were performed only in priestly families." 

6 . Rites and Ceremonies 

The Parana* in their present form recommend a number 
of vraiai on numerous occasions in the year and prescribe one 
religious rite or another almost on every day of the month, 
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They arc particularly insistent on recommending charity on 
the occasions of eclipses, equinoxes and Sarnkrantis. The 
Puxlnas w r erc no doubt remodelled in ihc Gupta age, but it 
Seems that the chapters tlmt were added at this time did not 
include those which recommend the above practices. Contem¬ 
porary epigraphic evidence shows, for instance, that the tlieoiy, 
that gifts on tilt occasions of eclipses and Samkrdnth are parti¬ 
cularly efficacious^ had not yet gained ground in society* 
Among the scores of grants that were made during our period* 

It is interesting to note that only two were made on the 
occasions of eclipses 1 and one only on the occasion of ike 
UUar ^dnu. B This is rather surprising when it Is noted that 
about eighty per cent of tile grants subsequent to r* GOO 
a. d. were made on the days of eclipses* equinoxes and 
$aml;rantis r Pura^as recommend Sathastif fcml* Mak£uawm f 
KupildshashtM etc* as particularly appropriate occasions for 
cliaritablc gifts and their advice has been followed by the donors 
of the latter half of the 1 st millennium a t d, Bui during our 
period we come across no grants made on such occasions. The 
numerous rralas^ mentioned in the latest redactions of the 
Parana?, had not yet become popular in Hindu society. It was 
following the simple and few religious practices mentioned in 
the 5m pi t i s only. The it ala or EkdduM, however, had become 
fairly popular among the Vaishnavas of our period j a number 
of grants made by theirs are to be seen given on this occasion 
or on the day previous or subsequent to it. a A few grants were 
also made on the occasion of the full moon day . 4 But ihc 
majority of grants were given on days which are not recom¬ 
mended as particularly holy cither in the Smnth or in the 
Puritnas. Astronomical-cuiu-astrologkal notions had not yet 
got an ascendancy in society 6 and almost any day was regarded 
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5 + In |he Samskdra section of the recoin traded Bfihasp&limriti JfTKU knpflTt- 
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as equally good for performing a meritorious act or giving a 
charitable donation. 

Many of the grants given after 600 a.d. describe how the 
donor proceeded to make the grant in question on realising die 
transi tor in css of the mundane glory and prosperity. It is inte¬ 
resting to note that this motive is conspicuous by its absence 
m most of the grants of our period. 1 This would show that our 
age was able to keep an even balance between Artha and Kama 
on one ride and Dkarma and Moksha on the other. 


7 . HINDUISM AND FOREIGNERS. 


I he Aryan and Dravidiau religion had become completely 
fused much before the beginning of our period. It is on very 
rare occasions indeed that we get survivals of pre-Aryan deities 
or practices even in the popular Tamil literature. 

'The assimilative power of Hinduism continued unabated 
during our period and it went on admitting foreigners of diverse 
cultures and religious within its fold. In bygone centuries it 
had absorbed the Creeks, the Scythians, the Parthian* and the 
f^ushanas ; in our age It could completely Hinduise the Hunas, 
who invaded and settled down in the country during e. 450 to 
550 a.d. Tile Kush aria rulers of the Punjab had been already 
Hmduised by c. 150 a.d. The same was the case with the Sakas 
of Western India. It is doubUul whether during our period 
they were regarded as religiously or culturally differc-.it from 
the bulk of Hindus. We find that the ttsbvhku king SantamUla 
(r. 250 a. d.], who was an orthodox Hindu, had no objection 
to marry his son to a princess of this £aka family (ante, p 66) 
The Hinduism ion of the Hunas also took place i„ I ess 'than a 
generation, Toramana was probably not much influenced by 
the Hindu view oflifc and philosophy, but his successor Mihi- 
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rakuh became a devoted Saiva. A record of his enemy, which 
states that he never bowed down his head before anybody with 
the exception of Stha^Q or Sim, is confirmed by the testimony 
of hi a coins, which have die symbols of Trident and Bull, and 
the Jegend ^qyatu urishah c victory to the bull’, mount of Siva 
[cf PL III, 9). 

It may be added dial Hinduism was prevailing in Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo during our period {ante. On XVI) and it is 
quite possible that its followers included not only the descen¬ 
dants of the first immigrants but also some converts made by 
them. It has been already shown how Hindu templet were 
flourishing in Mesopotamia and Syria down to the 4th century, 
when they were destroyed by St. Gregory Unit, p 340)* Indian 
religion was thus a Jiving force in parts of western Asia down 
to r* 300 A- b. and may have influenced Christian religious 
dogmas and practices to some extent p. 340)* 

Unfortunately we do not know the precise process by 
which non-Hindus were absorbed in the Hindu fold. Probably 
they were attracted by the Hindu religion and philosophy and 
began to worship Hindu god_s a Brahmanas of our age did 
only not believe that Hinduism was intended only for those 
who were bom within its fold* hut they had no objection to 
act as priests to the new-comers and to perform die different 
mmskatas for die various members of their families. The 
Sanskrit language was taught and the Smritis and the Puranas 
were expounded io them ; and so within a generation, they 
used to become almost pt&w Hindus* Inter-caste marriages 
were still taking place in society and even orlhodox Hindus 
had no objection to establish marriage connections wdth the 
new converts. Their absorption in Hindu society would thus 
become complete. 

8. H tN'DU PJ11LOSOPHY 

Let us now survey the march of Hindu philosophy during 
our period* This task is not very easy because the dates of 
many of the philosophical works arc not yet satisfactorily deter- 
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in l tied. Phe available indications, however, show that the 
aix systems of the Hindu philosophy were systematised in our 
period and most of their standard works were given their present 
form. The Alima/rtsd-sHlras of Jaimini were no doubt composed 
in the earlier period, but the Sabata-bhdshya, which is the 
standard commentary on them, was composed in c . 300 a. d. 
Tliis work contains a systematic exposition of die Miniamsa 
philosophy and occupies the same position in the sphere of 
Mjmamsa, which the BhSshyasvf Patafijah and Sankara occupy 
m the realm of grammar and Advaita Vedanta respectively. 
The Sabara-bhashya shows that the Mlmamsa had ceased to 
concern itself only with the rules about the exposition of rituals, 
but had entered into the whole field of philosophy advocating 
its own views about the nature of soul, God, salvation, etc. 
Upavarsha, who is quoted both by Sahara and Sankara pro¬ 
bably lived by the beginning of the 3rd century a.O. The 
development of the Vedanta in our period cannot be properly 
gauged ; there was controversy going on between the followers 
of di* \ fcdanta and those or the new schools of Buddhism 
which is. partially echoed in the new sections added to the 
Btahm-mnu refuting the views of the Madhyamlka and the 
Yogachara schools. The problem of the interpretation of the 
Upamskadi, the firahaa-wlras and the Gild must have given 
rise to several controversies in this period, as it did in later 
times, resulting in the advocacy or jB&tnodda, KamavSda, 
and jmukamaamxtthoymfgda. But the works produced in’ 
our period on these topics have not been preserved. It is not 
unlikely that some of the predecessors of Sankara, like Upa¬ 
varsha, Bhartfiprapaheha and Baudhayana, may have flourished 
in the Vakltaka-Gupta age + 

It was in our period that the Sankhya philosophy was 
given us classical form by livaraknslma in his well-known 
work SmhyakdnkS. composed early in the 4th century a.d. This 
is the earliest, the most authoritative and the most popular work 
on the Sankhya system and determines its main features once 
for all. In the realm of Yoga, our period witnessed the com- 
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position of Vyasa-bhoskya on the Togc-s^izas of Paianjali in c* 300 
A,d. This work for the first time gives the standard exposition 
of the Yoga philosophy and is quite indispensable to understand 
its main principles. 

The Nyaya-Vaiieshika school of philosophy was also very 
active in our period. It was engaged in constant controversies 
with die Madhyamika and Yogachlra schools of Buddhist 
philosophy; the sections in the Piyaya*sutrcs ol Gautama, which 
seek to refute the views of these philosophers, were probably 
added in gut period. Yatsy ay amt, a scholar ofKahchj,, com¬ 
posed the Xyajfa-tkdshja 3 the most authoritative commentary 
on the Sutras f towards the end of the 4th century a.p* He criti¬ 
cises the views of the Madhyamika school about inter-relation 
(aptksha) and void {itinyata) (IV, 1, 39-40; IV, 1, 31-2) and 
attacks the theory of idealism of the Yogachara philosophy 
(IV* 2j 26-27). A little latter flourished Protartapada, 
who, under the guise of writing a commentary upon die 
VaiSishika~jGtraS t has really given us the earliest independent 
and systematic exposition of the Vaiscshika philosophy in his 
Fadtthodharnwrtuhgraha . 

A remarkable change was taking place gradually in our 
period in the works on the Nyaya ; they were devoting them- 
selves more ancl more to the discussion of the problems connect* 
cd with FratnQfjas (mechanism of knowledge) and syllogism 
the treatment of other heterogeneous topics included in the 
sixteen categories was gradually falling into background. 


9. BUDDHISM. 

The development of the Mahay an a religion and philosophy 
had already started by about the 3 st century a.d. During one 
period both the Mahay aria and Hfnaylaa schools continued to 
prosper. Ceylon, as before, ivas the stronghold of the Hinny ana. 
In the 3rd century the Mahay anUts tried to get a foothold in 
the island* but did not succeed in their effort (ante, chip, XIII), 
The Ceylonese started writing their own commentaries on the 
sacred texts. These were first composed in Sinhalese, but titat 
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language was soon given up in favour of Pali. Our period 
undoubtedly marks a brilliant epoch in the history of the Pali 
literature of Ceylon, T he Diparamstt and Afdk&otvhia f com¬ 
posed In c . 350 a d. and 47 j a.d, respectively, are valuable for 
recortstrusting the ancient history of Ceylon and India, The 
output of the religious and philosophical literaiuxe of ihe age 
is i however, still more remarkable. In ihe first halfoT the 5th 
century, Bnddhaghosha, who according to tradition was a 
Brahmana Baddhisl from Gaya, composed at Anurailhapura 
his Famous work Vhuddhimagga a which lucidly expounds h»w r rJa 
(immaculate character), samidhi (meditation) and prajna ' true 
knowledge) lead a person 10 He has also written 

many valuable commentaries on ihe Tripitakas and some other 
works. The present day Buddhism, not only of Ceylon but 
also of Burma, Siam and Cambodia, has been considerably in¬ 
fluenced by the theories and views propounded by Buddha*, 
ghosha in his different works, A little later, BiiddfuicUuta, 
another immigrant from India, wrote comprehensive works on 
Abhidhamma and Yinaya, viz-, Ahhidhammaralara> Ruparupa- 
vibhaga and Vimyavimrkch^ya* 

Ceylonese Buddhists during our period began to pay hack 
their spiritual debt to India by sending their own missionaries 
to preach th? gospel of the Master in the land of his birch. In 
the 3rd century a.d. they were active not only in Andhra and 
Tamil provinces, Karnataka and Konkina, but also in Bengal, 
Radmiir and GaudbaraA Ceylon sent her missionaries also to 
China 3 and they translated a number of Hlnayana texts into 
Chinese, Pious Ceylonese pilgrims continued to visit the holy 
places of Buddhism in large -numbers, and a rest house w as 
built in f. 350 A,D, for their convenience at Buddhagayi by 
Ring Meghavar^a of Ceylon. 

Kashmir, Gandhara and Afghanistan continued to be the 
strongholds of the Hi Havana down to the full century a.p* Its 
Baeva stivad in school was strong in Kashmir and its Sanskrit 

1 r E/, XX, 22. 
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canon wm completed in our period It was due iq its mission- 
ary activity that Hlnayana continued to be strong in ike 
North-West of India , 1 Vasubaudhu in the earlier pari of his 
life was ihe most authoritative exponent of its philosophy. Hid 
famous work A 'thidharmaktota, written from the point of view 
of the Vaibhashika sdiool| expounds the fundamental princi¬ 
ples of Buddhism in such a masterly fashion, that it is regarded 
as authoritative by all schools of Buddhism, 

Tile Mahiyana wai however getting gradually stronger as 
our period advanced. This is shown by die MahiySna garb 
which the Buddha biography assumed in the ASahavtiSiu* the 
Lalitm i viam the Jdtakumald and ilie XHoy&uad&na* Of these 
th^ last two works were composed certainly in our period , 3 
The g-owing popularity of the Mahay ana was due partly 
to the greatness of its philosophers and partly to the attractive¬ 
ness of die phi losophy they propounded. Naglrjuna, Aryadcva* 
Asanga, Vasubandhu and Diguaga have nut> many equals 
among Indian philosophers. The creed they preached appe aled 
much more to the ordinary mind than the philosophy of the 
H may ana. Atheism was replaced by the gospel of a Divine 
Helper of men, and the apprehensions created by the doctrine 
of M&ttn non-existence oT soul) were practically all removed 
by the doctrine of Dk&m$kqFi f through which an individual 
could gel eternal existence. A"/n&drpa was not the traiinjuilisation 
of human asp irai ions, but the fulfilment of huuian life \ one 
can live in the whirlpool of life and death and yet be above 
it, as the Bodhisativas do as a matter of fact. The latter are 
always ready and present to save the genuine devotees and 
can also transfer 10 them their good kansm to secure their 
salvation. U hat mattered was not Juana so much as genuine 
Bhakti ; a single obeisance made to a stupa or Buddha image 
by a pious devotee would secure liis eventual salvation* 

i. Fallen, pj>. 

Win trjn it a. SI- Vasts baadbu'j dodp]* Srinramaii has 

written i cominctllflry on t3ir . i&kidA ami Ollier works of I. j* iruilcr. 

SangliiLlihJulrA. ^ rival of VaJandhy, lw attacked the doctrine* of AVsAa 
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Naturally* a religion which offered this simple way to attain the 
spiritual goal became more popular than its rival, which 
maintained that one must depend entirely cm one’s own 
exertions for getting the r \'ismna. 

The Mahiyana religion developed its two schools of philo¬ 
sophy, the Madhyamika and the Yoguchura, during our period. 
Of these the form-t had been already expounded by Niigarjuna 
towards the end of the 2 nd century a.d. His pupil Aryadev* 
composed Cto&hlatoka during our period (t, 250 a,d,); this 
h one of the most authoritative works upon the system. Two of 
the most famous Frajfm texts, the Vajwthehk^Bkd PrtijmTpara- 
mita and the PrajMparamitd-hndqyGsiitra were also most probably 
composed during our age* Both these are of very high metaphy¬ 
sical value * and the latter one is the most widely read Buddhist 
text of Japan. 

Our period is undoubtedly the golden age of the Yogachara 
school of the Mahayafla philosophy + 11 s founder Mai trey nuitlta 

flourished in c. 200 a, d- The most authoritative works of the 
school, Mnhayanasat}ip^rigraha t Togdchdrahl^niU^tui and the 
M&h3jvwsato(Hatikw r & were composed at Peshawar In c. 3UO a.d. 
-by Asahga, who was a Brahma ri& convert to Buddhism, Asan¬ 
as yd linger brother Vasubandhu was, as observed already, 
a Hinayanist till late in his life- But when he wm converted 
to Mah&yana by lus brother, lie helped the propagation of its 
doctrines by writing a number of important works characterised 
by independence of thought and depth of erudition. Two of 
hb works, Vimhtika and Tmhhtika give a masterly refutation, 
of a belie fin the existence of the external world, while defend¬ 
ing the reality of Vijftdm, Vasubandhu was also a great contro¬ 
versialist and has attacked the Sarikhya position of Isvara- 
kpshria m hb work FtiTamarttiasapiati. The L6nkdLa(dra^uim t 
composed probably towards the beginning of the 5th century, 1 


i* The tfasihtbn oF this work into Ouiu-ir, made by Gunapntbha in 
433 a. p-+ doe? nai contain the Chaptcri 1 , LX and X. It u therefore dear 
thit they weft? added to Li later On* pruhabEy towards the end of the jih 
century a, Dh 
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IS also controversial and shows how the Buddhists were trying 
to refine the views and theories of the Sahkhvas, the Naiyayikas, 
the Vaiieshikas and the Mlmamsakas. But its main importance 
lies in the further development of the Vijftdnavada which it re¬ 
cords. It maintains that all pluralism and differentiations in 
this world are due to ignorance. VijMm is the only reality and 
constitutes the essence of the Dhattnakdya. \Vhen once it is 
realised, all differences in the empirical world appear no more 
substantial than a magical show. In order to explain the non- 
reality of tile external world, the Sutra compares it to the horns 
of the Iiarc, the son of a barren woman and the circle of fire 
produced when a burning stick is twirled round,—conceptions 
which were destined to loom large In the development of the 
Advaita philosophy. The Sutra practically assumes the Advaitic 
position when it declares that Atman or the Individual Soul is 
identical with Ththagathgarbha, the Cosmic Soul. It will be 
thus seen that the development of the Vijftanavdda in our period 
paved the way to the enunciation of the Advaitic Vedanta by 
Gaudapada and Sankara about two centuries later. 

The Madhyamika and the Yogachara schools, though 
branches of the Mahayanti, were drifting further and further 
away towards the end of our period. This development was 
not welcomed by some Buddhist thinkers and one of them, the 
younger Aivaghosha, attempted a synthesis of their viewpoints 
in his MahdyanasTaddhitpdda composed in the 5th century a.D. 

llie foundations of the Buddhist logic were laid down in 
our period by Vasubandhu in his work Tarkaldsira, Its further 
development is to be seen in the works of Dignaga, 1 who flour ish¬ 
ed in Kahchl towards the end of the 4th century a,d. In his 
works on logic Dignaga maintains that the syllogism should have 
only three members, and not five, as maintained by Gautama 
and Viteyiyana; being an out and out subjectivist he also give* 
his own definitions of Pralyakshn and Arturridna. His attacks on 
the Hindu logicians evoked counter-attacks on his position by 
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Udyotaknra and Kumirlla in subsequent centuries In feet 
die activity of the Mediaeval school of Indian logic lias largely 
centred round the theories of Dignaga, which are accepted and 
implemented by some of his successors s and rejected and refuted 
by others, Digniiga is undoubtedly one of the greatest thinkers 
and Foremost figures in Indian philosophy* and it is a great 
pity that one atone sunong his works, Nyayamxtkha^ should have 
been preserved* only in Chinese and Tibetan versions, AY^rs- 
prautM by his disciple Sahkararya 1 2 has, however* been preserved 
in Sanskrit and also been published, 

10. extent of Buddhism. 

The general view that Buddhism w*ia on the decline in the 
Gupta period owing to the revival of Hinduism under the Guptas 
is not supported by the above survey of its philosophical 
activity and output. Xor is i t confirmed by tlurartistic evidence. 
That the Vaia^aka-Gupta age was the golden age of the Buddhist 
art will be easily conceded by any visitor to Hamath, Faharpur t 
Ajanta and NagarjimiiOndaA It is true that Kaplfevastu, 
Ramagramaj Sravasil and VaUaJt* which were important 
places connected with the life o fthe Buddha, were deserted w hen 
Fa-Men visited them early in the fifth century, but this circums¬ 
tance was probably due to the shifting of the economic and 
political centre, rather than to the decline of Buddhism in the 
country around chem. There is clear evidence to show iliat 
Kashmir* Afghanistan and the Punjab were the strongholds of 
Buddhism during our period; Fa-Men saw thousands of mona¬ 
steries and myriads of monks in these provinces* In the upper 
Gangetic plain, Hinduism and Buddhism seem to have been 
equally popular and the same was probably the case in Bihar 


1 . Some however ascribe Eh ls work to D i uri hrimrlf 

2, Dooatkjca in favour of Buddhism mmi Umrd in OUT epigraph* are no 
dotibE relatively fewer than ih&sc recorded in favour of Hindu sample* or 
god* and Brahmanas, The willidnws] of tJiP- po ire n ;i^c by 4 reciini) of Use 
f[dicr clawc* liofi nm reeni to have affected [he popularity of Buddhism* 
Ko epitaph* have, however* been recovered frotil the "Punjab, where 
the religion wai most popular. 
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and Bengal. Epigraphs have been Found at Mathura, Kauiambi 
and Kasia (the place of the Buddha** death ) shoeing that the&c 
were sufficiently important centres of Buddhism. Numerous 
votive stupas and Buddhist statues discovered at Samath show 
that it was a very important centre of Buddhism* visited by 
thousands of pilgrims coming from far and near. The same was 
the case with Bodhgaya* wh^re a special rcstdiouse was built 
in our period for the convenience oT the Ceylonese pilgrims* 
In Bengal Mrigajikhavana was a famous centre of Buddhist 
religion and culture* We have no reliable information about 
the relative position of Hinduism azLd Buddhism in Central 
and Western India, In western Malmrashtra, the Buddhist 
cave temples and monasteries at Ehaja, Kudu, Mahar, Bedsa* 
Junnar, Ranheri, etc. were occupied ai least down to the 
hih century and were being patronised not only by the aristo¬ 
cracy t but also 'by smiths, carpenters, garland-makers, gold¬ 
smiths, Lraders and doctors. 

The numerous caves at Ajuiita and Ellora show that they 
were famous centres of Buddhism in eastern Maharashtra, 
richly endowed by the State and society. Andhra country was 
studded with Buddhist Stupas and t'ihdras, but the most famous 
among them were those at N&g&ij unfkonda, which were dis¬ 
covered and excavated only in the thirties of the present century* 
It w*as most probably at this place that the famous Nagarjuna 
lived, preached and wrote t and it is no wonder that the place 
should have been one of the most important, thriving and popu* 
Lous centres of Buddhism* During the 3rd century it was richly 
endowed by several members of the fkshvatti royal family, and 
its description by Fu-liirn shows that it continued to thrn p e down 
to die beginning of the 5th century a r d. In Tamil country* 
Kiim-hi vrtU a famous Buddhist centre s ince the beginning of the 
Christian era. During our period it produced the famous 
Buddhist logician Dignaga and supplied an abbot to Nalanda 
i n DhdrmapS 1 a * in Kath i awar, Va! abhi was a fam cuts Euddhis t 
centre having a number of monasterleu richly endowed by the 
Maitraka rulers* Some of these had started building up libra* 
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Ties also* 1 

It would appear that the Buddhist monasteries just started 
their educational activj lies in the latter half of gur period. Their 
description by Fa-hien does not show that any of them Itad yet 
become University centres. Bui soon after his departure both 
Nalanda and Valabhl started their career as University centres, 
when they began to receive rich endowmexits enabling them to 
offer free Cation* boarding and lodging to a large number of 
students. How they functioned as Buddhist centres of learning 
and disseminated the doctrines of religion throughout Eastern 
Asia will be described in the next volume. 

The Buddhist monasteries were usually well-endowed and 
their residents were generally keen In following the rules uf the 
Order. Foreigners like Fa-hien weie well struck by the piety 
of conduct and strictncis of behaviour of the Buddhist monks. 
Monastic Authorities were very particular to Idok after the needs 
of strangers and giiests coming to them. 

Nuns were admSited into the Order early in our period* 
There was a nunnery at Juanar 5 in Western Indian and Fa-hicids 
account shows that there were other in the Punjab and the 
Gangctic plain at the beginning of the 5th century a.el 1 The 
practice of admitting mins into die Order was getting unpopular 
ajid Buddhaghosha observes that it was no longer sanctioned 
in his time (c. 500 a.d). 

Ihe differences between the Hlnayana and the Mahayana 
were becoming more and more pronounced as our period advan¬ 
ced, and sometimes there was keen rivalry between the followers 
of the two schools. Their monasteries were therefore often 
separate* In smaller places, however, (he followers of the Uvo 
schools Lived together. 

Due to the growing popularity of the Maltayam cult. Bud¬ 
dhism became an attractivc religion in our period. The Buddha 
image became quite common all over tluc country j it used to be 

u JKA s - P, 3^3- 
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the centre of rich worship almost similar to that which prevails 
today in Hindu temples* There were magnificent Stupas and 
Chaityas built everywhere and the image of the Buddha was 
carried in procession in special chariots during the week prece¬ 
ding the full moon of Vaigafcha, the date o! his birth arid enligh¬ 
tenment* The Buddhist establishment were decorated with 
artistic sculptures and paintings, describing the scenes of the 
last and earl ter lives of the Blessed One* Buddhism was quite 
free from Tantrie practices during our period, but towards its 
end some Mahlyana books like Sui'arnapritbkdsa and Scmudhiroja 
began to Introduce magic spells and charms which were destined 
to pave the way to latter TautrIsm* 

Buddhism had made considerable headway in China, as 
has been already narrated in Chapter XVI; and we find Chinese 
pilgrims like Fa-hien coming to India in our period- I heir 
obj ec is were usual ly twofold, to visit holy places of Buddhism 
and to procure authentic texts of their sacred canon. The inter* 
course however was not one-sided, for Indian Buddhists also 
w;re goinj; to China In targe numbers to preach the gospel anti 
to translate Sanskrit works into Chinese- The account of their 
work and activities has Ix^cn already given in Chapter XVI* 

II. JAINISM. 

The Yakfttaka*Gupta period is undoubtedly an important 
epoch in the history of Jainism. The knowledge of the AAgas 
and Pi'rros t as determined at the council of Fataliputra in 
f. 300 n.c- f was again threatening to lapse into oblivion, Mut¬ 
ters became worse owing to a long famine that occurred early in 
ihn fourth century a.d. In llv year 840 of the \ Ira era 1 313 
two councils were therefore simultaneously convoked by [he 
Sveta mlmras, one at Mathura under the presidency of Skandila, 
and the oth rt r at Valabhl 1 under that of Jain] Naglijuna, These 

I r Tins will corretpoisd to 313 a, d, if we accept the otihotlo* JTain view 
that [he death *"if Mahflviffli took place in 517 ®U r. 11 ic lime Wilt he 5a 
years birr, if we pk*c«r thin event in B. (% as tfKlir icholori do :iT prejcnL 

2 , These CottnCOj iLre nO| 50 well known as the lalrf council of ' alnbhl* 
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councils settled the correct texts of the sacred writings* rite 
texts so determined were laier comm it ted to writing at the second 
council at Valabhi heid in QflO of the Y]ru era (453 a.u+ . which 
was presided over by Devardhi KshamiHramana. The inlclleo 
Uial urge which characterised the Gupta period resulted in the 
Jains starting to write a number of commentaries upon their 
sacred lexis, known as mryukiis and cfiutms. The most impor¬ 
tant writer or this class is Bhadrablhu II. w ho wrote nstjtikiis 
upon most of die important canonical works. 

Sanskrit was getting the upper hand in our period and it is 
interesting to note shat the Jains were also beginning to succumb 
to its charm. L'masvStfs famous work l~aHi'^ihddhig^tna5ufra 
is written in Sanskrit and not in Prukpt. The same is the case 
with Siddhascna’s Jfjtff&atm and a number of his Dvatrim- 
likds « 

The precise following of Jainism is difficult to determine in 
our period* Mathura and Yaiabhl continued to be the strong¬ 
holds of Svetambara Jainism. In nothem Bengal Pundra* 
vardhana was a strong centre pFDiyambara Jainism. Epigraphs 
show that Jain establishments existed at Kahaum in Gorakhpur 
district fU. P*) and Udayagiri in Central India, and there is no 
doubt that many more existed m other places in northern India, 
though we know nothing about them today. In south India 
Karnataka and Mysore were strongholds ofDigambara Jainism; 
the religion was richly patronised both by die Kadamba and 
Gahga rulers- In Tamil country Jainism had gained a firm 
footing since the early centuries of the Christian era, and impor¬ 
tant Tamil works like AflWp'ar, P&lmoli Xamuru and JiwkachinUt- 
mani had been written by eminent Jain scholars. During our 
period in f. 470 A<n. Jains convened a special safigam of iheir 
own at Madura under tile presidency of Vajfan&ndi. la south 
Arcot district, in the village of Fi$aliki, there was a famous 
Jain monastery^ where Lokadhha^ga was composed by Muni 

But their mKtinif u AU«Ld to by thr* Nanffu-hflrrii of JinadiiA {57B A. D.J 
ud Ycgiiidftrxzpiti of Hciriachandra {1140 a, d p ). 
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Sarvanandi in 458 a-d- e Klflchl also was a famous centre of 
Jainism and some of die Pal Java and Tandy a rulers were its 
followers- There was a teen rivalry between Jainism on one 
side and Saivism on the others but it did not result in any mutual 
persecution during our period- 

Tile ritual of public worship in Jina temples was rich and 
cosily* Baths in perfumed oil and water were given, floweiv 
garlands and scents were offered, and incense and lamps were 
burnt be lb re the image of one who had preached renunciation 
in its extreme form * On social occasions, especially in the 
week preceding the full moon oi K.irtika, the J ma image was 
taken out in a grand procession. Jain monasteries were richly 
endowed; usually half the revenues were spent over tile expenses 
connected with public rituals and the other half over ihc main¬ 
tenance of i he monks and nuns. 

Tlic rich patronage offered to the religion by the state and 
society was tending to introduce laxity in a section of the monks, 
who began to argue that they need not move throughout die year, 
but may settle down penuancntly in monasteries. Some began 
to wear coloured and scented clothes and others to use carriages 
and comfortable beds. Prophesying and selling of JEna images 
was slartcdby others as a profession. Leaders of the Jain religion 
came forward in time to condemn these tendencies. 1 heir 
efforts were however only partly successful- 

As h well known, the Digambaras do not accept the canon 
as finally determined at YalabhL According to I hem the only 
surviving port ions of the twelve A Ago* have been preserved in 
the Shafkhandagama, Ka&aytifahuda and MaMhsndfm, The 
dates of these works, which arc of couraein Prakrit, cannot be 
determined with certainty, but they seem to have been composed 
towards the end of the 2nd or the beginning of the 3rd century 
a, Dp 0ur age therefore is as important in the history or the 
Svetambara literature as in that of the Digamljara one- The 


1 . The ordinal Prftkru work a ttr-1 avail ab!t. Ils Sanskrit tendering i3in.de 
much later gjv« the nboir dart for the work. 
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Digam bara works referred to above deal wiih the doctrine of 
Karma and the causes of bondage which tie down the soul to 
SamsEra* 

Jain religion and philosophy are remarkably conservative; 
we hardly notice any change or development in them, as we do 
in Hinduism or Buddhism. The historian cart, therefore, hardly 
refer to any rc-Igious practices or philosophical dogmata:; being 
evolved in our period. Towards its beginning* however* 
Umisvati composed (in c, 200 a»d.) his famous work Tattvar- 
thadhigamasfitra which is a. very useful manual for understanding 
the main features of Jniit religion* philosophy, cosmography, 
ontology and ethics. It is in fact the most important non- 
canoniral work, and has the merit of explaining the fundamental 
principles of Jainism in a very lucid and effective manner* It 
is accepted both by the Digambaras and the Svetamba™ 
and has been extensively commented upon* It is interesting 
to note that it was in our age that Jam philosophers for the first 
time began to offer rational explanations for their religious 
dogmas and tenets. The most prominent among these was 
undoubtedly Siddbas? na Divakara, who flourish* din the 5th 
century a . i >. In his famous work Sanmaii-tarka lie proceeds to 
support the scriptural doctrine of AnfktintavSda with cogent 
arguments based purely on logic; lie undoubtedly strikes us 
more as a philosopher than as si theologian. 

The rational tendency of the age gave a great impetus to 
the progress of logic Scmong the Jains- Siddhasena Divakara is 
also the father of Jain logic* His JVjffijt:raidra h the first syste¬ 
matic Jain work on this topic and its merit ties in its not being 
sectarian in its outlook. It was Sirldhasena who start* d the 
practice of writing works on logic in such a manner as not to 
clash with the religious dogmas either of the Hindus or of the 
Buddhists or of the Jains. Thin method was followed by a 
number oflatcr Buddhist and Jain writers and helped the deve¬ 
lopment of the science in the mediaeval times* 
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12. GENERAL VIEW, 

Let us now make a general resume of the religious and philo¬ 
sophical condition. Self-complacency had not yet become 
the characteristic of the mental outlook of die leaders of oar 
religions movements and philosophical thought. They were 
alert and on the look out to sec and examine the new theories 
and movements that were coming into prominence. Every 
philosophical system was anxious to remain up-to-date and it 
added new sections to its traditional works, reviewing and 
refuting die theories of the opposing schools. It is in. this period 
that we for the first time sec the conflict of mind with mind and 
theory with theory in ihe sphere of Indian philosophy, for 
direct attacks and refutations of each other's systems did not 
take place earlier among the followers of Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Jainism, ■ Philosophical controversies were however carried 
on with decorum and without creating any bitterness; die 
followers of different religions continued to 1 he in harmony. 

Hinduism still knew how to adjust itself to new surround¬ 
ings and abandon gracefully a position that luid become un¬ 
tenable. It still continued to believe in ihe gospel of Ktinranta 
mbcmUrj&mi the spread of Hinduism in Indo-Chma and the 
East Indies in our period is a glorious example in this connec¬ 
tion, At home it continued to absorb peacefully the foreign 
tribes like the Sakas and the Hunas^ who had come as 
conquerors. 

It was still keeping an even balance between Dharma and 
Mokstm on one side and A rlha and Kama, on the other * It was 
not yet overgrown with supers lit ions. Notions of astrology 
had not yet begem to sway the mind of the average Hindu, nor 
was he prescribed an unending scries of vr a to and rituals 
lo be performed almost on every day of the year. 

"t he achievements of die Hindu systems of philosophy in 
our period were mostly critical, and consisted of readjustments 
necessitated by mutual studies and controversies. But our 
period was undoubtedly the most creative one in the case of the 
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Mahlyana school of Buddhism, The most original, the most 
daring and the most fir-reaching contributions of this school 
to die progress of philosophy were made by its thinkers who 
flourished in oar period* 


CHAPTER XX 

EDUCATION, LITERATURE AND SCIENCES. 


One can. hardly understand the spirit, importance and 
characteristics of an age without studying its educational insti¬ 
tutions, understanding the nature of its literature, and 
ascertaining its achievements in the di He rent branches of sciences 
and line arts- We therefore now proceed to study the education, 
literature and sciences of our period in this chapter ; fine arts 
will be discussed in Chap. XXII. 

i. education 

Since very early times, private teacher was the pivot of an¬ 
cient Indian system of education. i-Ic used to train students 
as a matter of duty, content with such honorarium as may he 
voluntarily paid to him by the guardians of his students* This 
uncertain income was supplemented by the teacher’s professional 
earning» a* a priest and by such grants and donations, which 
he occasionally received from the state or wealthy cilice ns. Holy 
places {dUfriij) and capitals of kingdoms thus tended to become 
educational centres from early times, because they offered the 
best chances to the teacher of supplementing his uncertain 
income from the above sources. The same was the case in our 
period. Of the capital cities Fataliputra and Valabhi are 
definitely known to have been famous centres of education, and 
the same must have been the case oT UjjjaymT, Padmavaii, 
Pravnrnpura, and Vatsagulma I'liasim}. Io turn to thtkas, 
wc find that the Brahma nits of Ayodhya were famous for their 
skill in the exposition or Mantra, Sutra and Wiathya* and 
the same must have been the case with those of other holy places 
like Banaras, Mathura, Xusik and Ranchi, The last-mentioned 

i* Cf, I«l 
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place was a centre of both Hindu and Buddhist learning, and 
one of its famous scholars Dharmiipiila became ihe head of the 
famous University of Nalanda in the 6ih cemury. 1 

The lame of Taxila was on the decline; the Shaka kings, 
who were ruling over it during our period s w r ere almost barbar¬ 
ous* and they could not encourage the cause of education. When 
Fa-hten visited die place ai die beginning of die 5th century a,d., 
he found there nothing of educational importance* 

1. Agrahara villages as Centres of Learning, 

Agrakdra villages, containing learned Erahmarias enjoying 
shares in their revenues assigned to them for maintenance by 
the state, had become famous centres ofi earning in our period. 
King Umavarnon of Kulinga used 10 take care to &ce that die 
number of the Agrahdra villages in his kingdom was never less 
ihan 36.* It is almost certain that other kings of our period also 
followed similar policy in order to encourage die cause of religion 
and education. The donees indie Agraham villages, however 
were not merely devoted to their owm studies* but many of 
them were celebrated teachers who could attract students from 
Ihr and wide. Thus the Brahmahas of the Agrahdra village 
of Pishtapuram, modern Pithapumm m Godavari district* were 
famous both a? scholars and teachers in the 6th century a t d. 3 
The donee of the FandurarigapaUl grant \c. 500 a*d.) was a 
teacher of hundreds of Brihmanas.* There is therefore no 
doubt that [he Agrabafa villages in our period were usually 
centres of higher education. If a small ruler like Umavarman 
used to maintain as many as 36 of them, their number in 
large kingdoms like those of the Vakatukas and die Guptas may 
well have been easily more than LOO. Most of die rulers of these 
kingdoms were pEitrons of Brahmanism and many of diem 
like Samudru-gupta, Chandra-gupta II and Pravara-sena II 

1 + Watters, n, ifiELti- 

2. El. XI t, 

3 - ' Tnndiwadsi grant, El. XVIII, 56. 
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were lovers of learning. Agrahara villages, therefore, must 
have been very numerous in our period and they were the main 
centres of higher learning * apart from capital cities and tJrthas- 

In South India centres of higher learning were known as 
Ghntikds. We have no detailed information about them during 
our period, but it seems that they were something like post¬ 
graduate colleges. 1 There was a famous Ghatikd at KaiYchl, 
drawing students from far and near. Thishistiiution was located 
in a temple and the same was probably the case with other 
Ghaiikas. We can then w r c-ll conclude that they were die pre¬ 
cursors of die temple-colleges of die later period. 

2. RISE OF MONASTIC COLLEGES 

Buddhist monasteries began to develop into educational 
hist hut ions during our period* When Fadiien visited KaUmda 
in £„ 410 a. nv there was no educational activity at die place; 
but by the end of the 5 th century tills Buddhist monastery became 
a famous University, thanks to the generosity of a number of 
Hindu emperors of the Gupta dynasty. Several monasteries 
were built 10 accommodate die growing population of monk- 
students. par ticular at lent ion w as given to the development of 
the library, and die teachers of the University were begs ruling 
to get international reputation by the end of our period. The 
establishment was a Mahayina one and must have naturally 
concentrated on the studies of the works of Asahga T ISTigikrjuna^ 
Vasil band hu and Dignaga. But Hindu and Jain systems of 
philosophy were also taught in the University in order to enable 
the Buddhist controversialist to meet his opponents on their 
own ground. Detailed information about the organisation and 
administration of this University will he given in Vol. VTL 

We may well presume that other important Buddhist monas* 
trri<^ had also begun to become centres of learning during the 
latter half of our period (£. 400-550 a,d.). There is no direct 
evidence on the point, but since they had acquired die status 
x MiivilrS'Siyman suned For the Ghafikd of KMchi along with lib teacher, 
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of to! leges in c. 624 a.d,, the transformation, we may presume, 
must have started at least about a century earlier. 

Let us now survey [he curricula followed in otir schools and 
cotieges. The Vcdic studies definitely fell into the back-ground. 
Purapas were r.rmodelfed in our period and the Dharmasastra 
and the different branches or philosophy developed their l itera¬ 
ture with great rapidity. We may, therefore, well presume that 
Purinas, Smyitis, logic and metaphysics must base been studied 
with great enthusiasm in the colleges of our period. Sanskrit 
grammar, being die key subject, must have been studied every¬ 
where, Astronomy-C urn-astrology was gradually becoming 
papular. 1 

The general level ofculture and learning was very high among 
the lirzihmanas during our period on account of the large number 
of Agraharas and the assiduousness with which education was 
imparted in them- But the same was not the case with the 
Kshatriyas and Vaiiyas. Their l ’pcnetatitt was being gradu¬ 
ally discontinued, to the great detriment, not only of their 
Vedlc studies, but also or their cultural education. Female 
education Suffered a definite set-hack in this period owing to 
the disappearance of girls’ Upanajatta. The situation deterio¬ 
rated further ow ing to the lowering of their marriageable age 
to 12, which rendered any serious education worth the name 
impossible. In cultured families, however, special tutors used 
to be maintained for imparting higher education to girls, some 
of whom became poetesses ad authoresses in later life, 

3. Technical and Primary education 

Technical education was imparted usually in the family 
itself, as most of the professions Jwd become hereditary. When 
however this was not possible, young students used to indenture 
themselves as apprentices to artTau masters for an agreed 
number of years. During the earlier part of this period they 
used to learn the craft, free of charge, hut during its latter half 

Vi Allfkar, JS&tiftfipl ui Atvitni i rtdid cdElicin) for more detailed 
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they were required to work gratis in iheir masters* workshop^ 
as a compensation for their trouble in training them. 1 

Wc have not much informAtion about primary education* 
In our period, Upawyam and Vedlc studies presupposed the 
ability to read and write* and since it was obligatory for the 
Bn'dini Linas, literacy amongst them must have been very high* 
The gradual disappearance of Upamjana from the Xstiatriyas 
and Vaisyas tended to increase the illiteracy among them. We 
may however well presume lliat about 60% of the regenerated 
classes {dvtjas) could read and write in our period. Most of 
the Sudvas and untouchables were illiterates* 

Primary education commenced at about the age of 5 and was 
imparted by teachers who were called Darakachuryas . Very 
often teachers who taught the Vcdic hymns also initiated their 
students in the 3 R T s* Ltfiiifit&s nr primary schools existed in 
several villages.. Children of rich families used to write on 
wooden boards in some kind of colour* In poorer schools, 
alphabets wore written by ihe finger on the ground covered 
with sand or fine dust. Tin? curriculum in primary schools 
consisted mainly of the 3 R’s, In advanced schools, students 
were also encouraged to memorise primers of Sanskrit grammar* 


II. Sanskrit Literatur e. 

Let us now take a survey of the literature of the period. 1 he 
theory that Sanskrit language was in a state of abeyance 
during the post-Alokan and pre-Gupta period has now been 
complexly exploded. The early works of Buddhists and Jains 
were composed in Pali and Prakrits, but their loyalty to verna¬ 
culars became eventually lukewarm* Sanskrit had a decided 
superiority over Pali and Prakrits in the richness ofitsvocabulary, 
compactness of its form and expressivi ness of iis idioms. As 
Prakrits began to develop and differentiate more and more from 
one another* Sanskrit naturally attained the position of the 
HrtgmJ}an^a t and we find that the Mahay ana Buddhists accepted 
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it for their sacred canon more than a century before the rise of 
the Gupta empire, 1 The attraction of Sanskrit had become so 
strong even in the second century a* ».» ihai a foreign ruler like 
Rudra-daman I began to spend his leisure hours :n its cultivation- 
Ifwc are to trust his court poet, lie had even composed a number 
of good and graceful poems in that language. 

There can, however, he no doubt that with the rise of the 
Gupta empire, the progress of Sanskrit got an additional 
momentum. The Satavahana rulers were staunch followers of 
Hinduism, and probably they were Erahmanas. But they used 
to patronise Prakrit as their court language 1 The same was 
tile ease with the Ikshvakus, the early Pat lavas and the Vaka takas, 
who were the immediate successors of the Sitsvahanss in 
the South. Though the Guptas were Vaisyas, they were so 
zealous admirers of Sanskrit that they are said to have enjoined 
its use even in their form.' This encouragement undoubtedly 
resulted in a great and all-round development of Sanskrit 
literature. 

As observed already, Kaiya (court poetry) was fairly popular 
even in the 2nd century a .re Its development presupposes 
works on dramaturgy and poetics. The jY&fjaiditra of Eharata, 
composed in the earlier period, continued to guide the drama¬ 
tists of our period; no new work was composed, Ramaianma, 
MedMvin and Rajamitra, who flour idled between c. 2 CO and 
400 a- re, made important contributions to the development of 
th; Alathkaraiditra (poetics), but their works have not been 
preserved. The earliest extant works on lids science were 
composed towards tile end of the period by Bhiimaha, Rudrata, 

t. The JdizkAmnla or Arya Sura r which dcscril*-* the incident' in the paH 
||vea of the Buddha In the classic^ A«v >-a wtyle, >!i - ;i pre-Gupm work* 

The whieh Mkla the life of dir Buddha in Sanskrit, E:i a atilt 

earlier work These two book* ifoow that the Buddhisti had begun lo prefer 
Sanskrit to Prakrit an early na die Ht or :rnd century A, D. even in the case 
of those world which were intended fr^r iho tnasim, 

Hll*j One of the Sitoi-Ihflna Wur^ h the reputed compitrr of the 
SaplaftF *»j anthology of fttfcflrl lyrksi versa. It ii however likely that 
litut work was enlarged in our peri^j so iis pnrwmt Uphntk&thrl of CSunii- 
dtaya vtu abe composed at die hatavEhani conn. 
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and Dartdim 1 The science, however, was still in us infancy 
and was busying itself only wi th the figures of speech; funda¬ 
mental problems connected with the essence of poetry or with 
dhmni and rasa were not yet engaging its attention. 

L The Authors of the Age : BhAsa 

The chronology of Sanskrit authors is still to a great extent 
unsettled, but it seems fairly certain that Bhasa, budraka* 
Kalidasaj YIsakhadaita and Ehlravt flourished in our age* 
Inscriptions of our period reveal the names of some other poets, 
who will also be referred to later* 

Curiously enough tile opinion among scholars is sharply 
divided as eo whether we have really discovered the plays of the 
poet Eh Isa, who has been so highly praised by Kalidasa and 
liana. One school maintains that the thirteen Trivandrum 
plays do not really belong to Rhasa. but to some second-rate 
dramatist. It points out that none of them gives Bhiisa as the 
name of its author^ and that many of the verses attributed to 
that poet by mediaeval anthologies do nut occur in them. The 
opposite hool demurs to this conclusion, mainly on the ground 
that ih: Sv ap n a - Vasa wd'aU& of the Trivandrum plays possesses 
most of the features noticed by the ancient critics and poets 
about Ehiisa T s drama of that name. And as there is a marked 
similarity about the language and ihs dramatic technique of 
the thirteen Trivandrum [days, it is claimed that all of them 
should be ascribed to Hhusa. flits view seems to be the more 
probable one, 1 

Bhlsa seems to have flourished about a century or so before 
Kalidasa, and his time may, therefore, be taken to be f. 300 


j T Dc, Sanskrit IX ± 40 fL Accord Lag to another view* however* 

BhJLmiha was noL the prcdeecsvjr but the successor of Diintfin. (Keith, 
Huitrrv p/ Lxtrt$ttoTf f p. 3751. In ihftt cane he would not fall within 

our pcFsexL 

5.. Far arguments in favour of the suithentkiiy of the plays of sre 

T. Gflnapati Sami, Bho.'iz'i works r a Critical StLtfy; Krilk SsiuXrit £>WW| 
Fusalltat, Iff]*' d, .SiWr, For the countnuy view, consult Harnett* JHAS+ 

191 pp. S33-4 5 Levi, <D.WC. LXXII, 1403-fl ^ Kane, VuidJmj 
tg$o, pp. 07-ioa and F«IiaF 0 t 3 + fflil* V, 532-508* 
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A.m So far thirteen l?la>"S of Ills have come to light mid shey 
are tile .1 / adhyamatytn'oga , the Duta-Ghti f-iM fha 7 the Karna- 
bhdfa, the Urabfmnga T the Paftck&rdlraj the Dmara£ya t the 
Bdlacharita, the Pratimd, the Abkiskeka , the Ai'imdmka, the 
Fraiijnd-Taiigandhnrdjana , the Si^pna-VdssmdaUdy and the 
CharudaUa. The majority of these plays are based upon epic 
themebut BMsa shows considerable skill in dramatising them, 
Character lotion is effective and the language and style are racy 
and direct* 

2, kaudasa 

Kalidilsa, the most famous and gifted poet in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, was most probably a contemporary of Cliandra-gupta 
II, and may be taken to have lived between c* 360 and 420 a,d. 
Unfortunately modem research has not yet Succeeded in con¬ 
clusively fixing his date- One school holds that he flourished 
in the first century a-c., and the other maintains that he Lived 
in ih* Gupta period. The first school points out how the 
tradition asserts that the poet was a contemporary' oT Yikrama, 
the founder of the Vikrama era, and how he gives minute 
details about the 'Sunga times, possible to be known only by a 
contemporary. Vikrama, the patron of Kalidasa, can, however, 
abo be Chandra-gupta II Vikramaditya, and even a poet of 
later times can give minute details of an earlier age from sources 
known 10 him, but no longer available to us. The advocates 
of the first school lay particular emphasis upon the admitted 
resemblance between some verses of ASvaghosha and Kalidasa, 
and point out that if we place Kalidasa in the Gupta period, 
we shall have to suppose that the greatest among the Sanskrit 
posts had borrowed some of his ideas from liir- Buddhist author. 
Thi s argument also is no t very- dee i sive ; for I ike o thcr great poets 
in all countries, Kalidasa may well have taken a few ideas from 
lvis predecessors. Almost in each case, however, Kalidasa Is 
seen improving upon the original. 

Literary tradition states that Kalidasa had revised the poem 
Sttubafidha of king Pravara-sena, We have shown already how 
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the author of thv Setubandka is none other than the Vakaiaka ting 
Pravara-sma II (tmte r p, 106); very probably Kalidasa was 
hh m(or for some time* Ramagirisv am in oT Ramtek was 
highly revered by the Yakatakas, and it is quite possible that 
it was during a visit to this place in the company of [he royal 
family that due idea occurred to Kalidasa to malic thk mountain 
the place of exile of his hero in the Mfghaduta. It must be* 
however, admitted that wc have so far no decisive, direct and 
definite evidence to place Kalidasa in the Gupta age. 
TIte balance of evidence however suggests that the cud of 
die 4th century a* b-, is the most probable time of the 
poet- 

The JEtaHHfeAfra, the Afdlai ik-Agnimitra, the Kumarasambkara t 
the Mrghaduta, the Sakmtaltf and the Maghumrhia are the main 
worts of Kaltdasa and ihcy were probably composed in the 
stated order, Ai/ra tahdmtadauiyn , which wtis probably a drama, 
has also been attributed to him, but it has not yet been recovered. 
It is probable that ihe Stiubandha of Pravam-$ena may have been 
revised by him. 

By a universal consensus of opinion, Kalidasa has been 
regarded as the best poet in Sanskrit literature, and he well 
deserves this honour. His poetry is characterised by grace, 
simplicity and sentiment and is decorated by striking figures 
of speech- He is deservedly famous for his similes, which 
appeal It* us by their beauty, appropriateness and variety* In 
characterisation he has few equals. He is superb in describing 
die emotions of love and pathos. His love of nature is as un¬ 
equalled as his power of describing it. Works of Kalidasa are 
not only noteworthy for their aesthetic beauty and poetic appeal, 
but they are equally valuable for the ideals which they place 
before the society* By studying them the reader knows the 
Hindu ideals about the duties and responsibilities of persons in 
the different grades of society and in die various stages of life. 
His writings abound with pithy sayings containing salutary 
advice couched in beautiful language, from which persons 
in all walks of life can derive immense benefit- 
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3* other Poets. 

Sudraka, the author of the MpchzhfuikQftAa f al&o set ms to 
have Houri shed in the 4th century a.d. The drama asserts that 
its author was a king* but no ruler of this rather unusual name 
i s known so Far. The Mnchthhakapka \ s one of die most into re st- 
ing dramas in Sanskrit literature) and its relationship to the 
Ch&rudatta of Ehasa has given rise to several problems and 
cotLtrdvei^ies, w r hich have not yet been satisfactorily solved* 

Vilakhadnua most probably flourished in die 4th century * 
Fomt scholars f however r place him a few centuries later. 1 His 
play Aludrd-Rdk.diasa dramatised the revolution which placed 
Chrmdra-gupta Maury a on the throne of Mngadha* This 
author had written a political dram& t named Drvi-(Jiandrti~gu£h fj 
describing how prince Chandra-gupta killed the Saka king in 
the guise oFhbsistcr-m-Taw and eventually ascended the Gupta 
throne- The entire drama* however, has not yet been recover¬ 
ed and we can get only an imperfect idea of its contents from 
die few extracts preserved in later works on dramaturgy and 
poetics, 1 

Rharavi* the author of the A7 raidrjurttjam t flourished tov\'ards 
the middle of the Oth century, 1 he same may have been the case 
with Bhatfi, the author of the Raramnadha popularly known as 
the Bhaffikdiiya^ which illustrates the rules of grammar, while 
narrating the life of Rama. £o me scholars identify Elialti 
wsthHhartrihari, die famous author of the three $a takas. Others 
do not accept this view but are still inclined to place Ehartp- 
han somewhere in the 6tb century a,d. Y\ he i her die grammarian 
Bhartrihari, the author of the V&kfapadiya, h to 1 k identified 
with the author or authors of die BhaffiMuya and thir diree 
Sa\takas, is still a moot question, 3 Matpgupta and Bhirtrimt rt- 
fha arc other authors of our period/ but their works have not 
been preserved, Bhartrimrciiha was the author of the Haya* 

[. Keith* Sans&rti Dtqtm, p. *04. 

2. Ji m, p* 203; nee »l*a mU t pp. 

3. Kruh, HvUny *f Sandmi LkiMtrr M pp, j ifi, 176. 

4. Raj&tatmigipi, JI P 125,. 2&o h 
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gnvavadte and tradition asserts that it was #0 highly appreciated 
by Mltrigupta, the poet king of Kashmir, that he sent a golden 
dish to place below ie 3 lest its flavour should ooze out on bare 
ground- Dramatists Saumilla and Kuhputra* who were 
popular in the days of Kalidasa* are also known to m only by 
th-ir names. They probably flourished in the 3rd century a. t>. 

Some epigraphs of our period have preserved beautiful speci¬ 
mens of classical poetry and it is necessary io say a few words 
about their authors. The foremost among them is undoubtedly 
Harishena, who was a general and foreign minister under 
Samudra-guptu. His panegyric (prafasti) of Samudra-gupta, 
inscribed on the Asokan pillar at Allahabad, is undoubtedly a 
po ^m of great merit. bn ing partly in prose and partly in metre* 
it belongs to the variety at Katya known as Cfiamjii, The author 
shows himself to be a master of both the Vaidafbhl simple] and 
Gmdi .orate) styles, the former being u^:d for the metrical and 
the latter for the prose portions of the composition. Choice of 
words is judicious; figures ofspecch are beautiful. The power of 
the poet to give an effective and graphic pen-picitsre of a crirical 
situation, like Samudra-gupta’s selection as his fathers successor 
from among aspiring princes> is indeed remarkable, 

Vasula, tli r author of the panegryic of Ya$o-vnrman (c. 540 
A.D.), was an equally able poet, though we have only a small 
poem oT his preserved for us* RavUanri, the author of the 
Haraha pmiasti of the M auk liar i king, was his junior contempo¬ 
rary. Vateabhalti, the author of the Maud&sor p r a fasti of 
Kumara gupta and Eandhu-vurroan^ was a poet of no high 
order > but we should be grateful to him for his neat poem; it 
supplies us with valuable data showing that Kalidasa could not 
have flourished after c. 473 a.d. Kiihja t the author of the 
Ta 1 gm 1 d a/■ rtf insii t shows a remarkable mastery over complicated 
Sanskrit metres, &aba was a poei in the court of Chandra- 
gupfci IT, but no works of his have been hartd.d down to our 
time. 

It is a matter of deep regret that the above poets should have 
been content only with writing small praSa$$s T instead of 
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addressing themselves to the ta^k of giving a detailed and 
systematic history of their patrons and their ajifeestors. 1 ihe 
Gupta age is undoubtedly the golden age of ancient Indian 
history and it is a great pity that we should have no adequate 
and comprehensive account of its achievements from a con¬ 
temporary historian* No works on history were written in 
India during our period- Ceylon, however* produced ths 
Dlpavarhsa and the A £ah avuntid, which throw CO;isiderablc light 
on the history of th-i island, and incidentally on some of thy 
events tn the history of India, 

4. Fable 

To turn from history to fable, we have to note that th* original 
PaltehaUmtra was composed by Vishnusarman, sometime during 
the Gupta period, 1 his work is deservedly popular; it narrates 
its attractive fables in a simple yet elegant style* and is full of 
salutary advice and worldly wisdom. The book has played an 
important pari in the literature of the world; abom two hundred 
versions of it are known to exist in more than fifty languages 
of th" world; and about three-fourths of these are non-Indian. 
It was translated into Paldavl before 570 a. d. and Jt reached 
Europe before the 11th century; its versions into Greek. Latin* 
Spanish, Italian* German, English and old Slavonic languages 
had com? into existence before the dose of the 16th century. 

5, Technical literature 

Though there was &. great boom m Sanskrit literature during 
our period* its output !n works on Sanskrit grammar is disap¬ 
pointing. This was undoubtedly due to the great popularity of 
the works of Pan ini, Katyayana and Palanjali* which rendered 
the acceptance of a new work extremely difficult, if not almost 
imposeible- A Buddhist scholar from Bengal named Chandra- 
gomln, however, compos d a book on grammar* called Chdiulm- 
vy&kam#a after him, which has been recovered from its Tibetan 

I, It h not EUipoiaiblc that some of poem may bwr written htsCjorical 

jtfHrrru, not preserved to mT agM; but thii is a rathw rrrnOtc possibility* 
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translation* The book seems to have become popular among 
die Buddhists. It omits Pan mi’s rules about Vcdic accent and 
grammar, recasts some of his other sulfas and adds 35 new outs. 
Th- amhor nourished in the 1st half of the 6th century a-d- 
Amarasimha, the author of the Amarekosk?, the most popular 
Sanskrit dictionary, Nourished at about the same time* He 
was a Buddhist, yet his book has become most popular even 
among the Hindus. «£r utahmlhtt y a handbook on metres* has 
been ascribed to Kalidasa, but die attribution is very doubtTuh 
Vardhamihiia also deals with metres in one of the sections of the 
Brihatsarhhitd. The section of the Agnifitirfins dealing with 
metres probably belongs to our age* The same is the ease with 
xhz section of the ¥ishnudkat motto fa Parana y which deals with 
painting and gives detailed instructions about surface pre¬ 
paration in fresco paintings and the use of the different colours 
in them- 

6. RELIGIOUS AX’D PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 

We now proceed to take a brief survey of the religious and 
philosophical literature- Pufanas were in existence in India as 
early as the later Vedic period. They used io devote themselves 
to the theories about the creation and re-absorption of iluMinL 
verse, describe the history of important dynasties and give an 
account of the lives and achievements of famous sages. Early 
in the Gupta age, the custodians of the Purl^&a made them 
up-to-date, by bringing the history of the dynasties oT the Kali 
age down to c. 350 a*d* They also added a number of chapters 
in glorification of Siva and Vishnu and thus helped the 
popularisation of the Bhskit school- As we have shown 
already, the chapters in the Parana*, prescribing a number 
of Vmtas 9 had not been added during our period ( ante* 
p. 347)* 

The Smrltis of Yajhavalkya, Narada* Katyayana and 
Brihaspati most probably belong to our period* Yqjftomlfrya- 
smfiti b perhaps the most systematic and evenly balanced work 
of its class, for it pays equal attention to die description of Adara 
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(rituals), Vyurahara (civil law), and Frayns chit (a (penances)- 1 
Civil law and legal procedure were rapidly developing in our 
period and the work of N iirada, K at y ay ana and Brsliaspati are 
devoted entirely to their discussion* In the realm of he Artha- 
i&stra, it is likely that the fCHtnandaklya JMtisdra was writ ten in 
our period, probably by a minister of ihc Guptas. It is however 
mostly a summary of die previous work of Kautilva- 

The main aathors of philosophical works have been already 
mentioned in Chapter XIX, where their contributions to Hindu, 
Buddhist and Jain metaphysics and logic have been discussed- 
They need not be, therefore t again discussed here, 

7. DRAVIDIAN literature 

Let us now turn to Druvidian literature- The literature of 
Tamil alone among them goes back to our period. As may 
be expected, it is mostly in poetry, prose being practically 
unknown. Metres used arc characterised by great simplicity 
of form, neither [he number of lines to a stanza nor those of 
feet to a line being striedy determined. Complex metres from 
Sanskrit poetry' had not yet become popular. The rhytlim Es 
generally good and the expression both compact and vivid. 
Love and war were the main themes of poetry. The poems are 
remarkably free from dogging lit.n-ary conventions and replete 
with a simple realism that succeeds with a few bold strokes and 
a rare economy of words Sn recalling many scenes of daily life 
in town and country, shops and fields, temples and palaces, 
in Brahman* households and fishermen's hut*. T)ve Tamil 
1 iterant rc of the Sangam age holds a unique place in the whole 
range of India's 'literatures in many languages, including 
Sanskrit, for this universal real ism t but owing to the d - Hi cully 
of the early idiom, even Tamilian* are not as alive to its beauties 
as one could expect. 

1, Alt thrvr three topics jitt to he icrn forming part of the reconstructed 
Bphttsptai-tmnii published ew Gfldbradh Oj-irru/iL Scriei, VoL LXXXVj hut 
it « doubt fill whether lliw pa rts can l?e attributed to one aad die nine 
author. 
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Hit earliest attempts to translate the Ramitans and the 
MahdbA&Tda into Tamil most probably go back to our age; it 
must however be admitted that these early versions have not 
been preserved to our times. 1 

IIL THE SCIENCES 

We shall now proceed to consider the condition and progress 
ofsciences during our period, and while doing so shall also refer 
to important authors and their worts in this field* Mathematic*! 
astronomy 3 medicine, chemistry, physics and metallurgy Iiave 
to be mainly considered in this connection. 

1, MATHEMATICS, 

Unfortunately no treatises that can be described either as 
textbooks, or as systematic and comprehensive works on these 
subjects, have,been handed down to us, A few books have 
been preserved, but they are usually of the nature of short class 
notes jocted down by a professor lecturing to advanced classes. 
We have, therefore, to draw our own inferences from these 
works as to the condition and progress of the different sciences 
in our age- Thus, to give one instance, the Aryabfuitlyam refers 
to some of th;: important properties of circle* and triangles; we 
have therefore to conclude that most of the theorems included 
in th_- first four books of Euclid must have been worked out by 
tliis time. But we have not a single work handed down to us 
dealing with the whole geometry in a systematic manner. 

The must epoch-making achievement of our age in the realm 
of arithmetic was the discovery of the decimal system of notation, 
now accepted and Followed all over the world, based upon the 
principle of the place-value of tile fu st nine numbers and die use 
of the zero- This notation system has immensely simplified 
arithmetical calculations and processes, and we can at present 
hardly imagine that there ever was a time when our ancestors 
all over the world were expressing a number like one thousand 

i. I am indebted id Prof. K. A, Xilkaniha S&irn tot the Enformatkm 
«b«Mt the Tamil literature given above* A- 5. A. 
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one hundred and eleven uot as 1 , 111 , but by Tout di fife rent and 
distinct symbols, the last one denoting one, t ho third one, ten, 
the second one* hundred, and the first arte, one thousand. 
Symbols for ten, twenty, thirty, forty, etc. as well as those 
for hundred, thousand, etc. were all distinct and different, 
This method or expressing big numbers was very cumbersome, 
but even Europe was following it down to the 12th century when 
it learnt the decimal system of notation from the Arabs. The 
Arab authors like Ibn Washiya {9th century), Al Masudi (10th 
century) and Alberuui (Uth century), however, give the credit 
of the discovery of the new system to the Hindus.* It is therefore 
clear that there is no reason to doubt as to who discovered the 
system. Kaye s view' that the Hindus were not the discovered 
of this notation is altogether untenable* 

When exactly the Hindu mathematicians made the epoch- 
making discovery is however not known. Nor has the name of 
the discoverer been preserved- The new system of notation is 
followed by Varahamihim [550 a + d,)~ and is referred to by 
Aryabhata (499 a.d.) in the Aryabkafiyam (II, 2), 3 The method 
of extracting square root and cube root which he describes in 
IX, 4 and 5, is just the one now in vogue in India, and it dis¬ 
tinctly presupposes the decimal place value of numbers. It is 
therefore dear tiiat the new decimal system of notation was well 
established among the mathematicians in the 5th century and 
we may therefore place its discovery at least a century or two 
earlier. 4 

1, B. B. Dutt in Brfliiin <?/ iht CdtuUa MeikmaBcd Sumiy, XXIV, 

194 If 

2. Var&itkmihiia expresses 5,84 amda (==. 4), tub fa [— 8) and 

(P43 rkhaivfrihimt\r;ei { Act XVIII, l); the fLE^um mrniionrtl arc of cruunc 
It? be writ ten from right to IcfL 427 U expressed 2 u sapIahwdnM/tihkhyam 
(Ibid* /, ft}, nTj'r: and tfda riaodlqg for 7,. 2 ant] 4 respectively. 

3. CE tjq? et?T ^ ^ vT^TF I 

^ wriest* ir*f ewr n 

4 , The Babhali arithmetic ft. 300 a.d.) ukj the decimal system : but 
» irs present Mi. belong to the g<h century a. o. h we cannot exclude the 
possibility of its iratffcriber having introduced the new decimal system that 
had become popular in the interval. J u original author may Or may not 
have used it* 
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Though the matitcmatlcians were using the new system of 
notation from the 5th century a-p., It took several centuries 
for the society as a whole to accept it. It is first used in epigraphs 
in the Sumkhvda inscription of 695 a.ix I£L II* 2b> Ordinary 
people probably looked askance for a long time at a system of 
notation where the same figure say, seven! would stand for 
seven s seventy* seven hundred* seven thousand, etc,, according 
to its place* They probably preferred the old system where the 
symbols 7>G00, 700, 70 and 7 were all dilFeiciit and distinct* 

The Bakshali manuscript p l which is unfortunately frag¬ 
mentary, Is tiie only work that gives l?s a fai. Jy comprehensive 
idea of t h~ state of mathematics during our period- It not only 
deals with elementary topics I ike fracuons, square roots, arithme¬ 
tical and geometric progressions, etc. but also deals with 
advanced topics like summation of complex series, simultaneous 
linear equations and indeterminate equations of ihe second 
degree- It also shouts dial some work was being done on the 
theory of numbers in the direction of extract]rig the square root 
of a non-square number. 

The next work we have to conisdcr is the famous Arjablutitjcm 
written by Aryabhata I in 199 a-Dp at Pataliputra, Problems 
of mathematic? arc only incidentally dealt within this important 
work, Besi de s deal ing w i th die rules of invol u t i on and evolution 
it deals with the arithmetic progression, both of numbers, as 
well as of their squares and cubes. In die realm of geometry 
tlic work describes several properties of the circle, discusses 
questions connected with projective geometry and gives a value 
for far more accurate than any suggested till then. In 
algebra simultaneous equations with four unknown quantities 
have been solved, and the problem of finding a general solution 


t, Till* tnantWCfipl liaa bem preserved only in fragmentary condition:. 
iu RTMlcr portion beintj lost. Is wsn femnd bv a Qirmcr in the course uf 
di gg ing at hi* village BawifiTi near the city of Peshawar in the year i83i t 
K ayeV view that Buikitiali arithmetic brlofi™, to |hr rath century A- if. 
is fljtffi'ctlief untenable* The niixeLl Sanskrit and Frisk fU dialed* in which 
it is written, went out of v&rpie nficir ihc end nf the 3 rd century a. n. For 
a detailed diicunion, ire fhillritn of tfv CriacJlftf AfalfimdHcQl $*ritp 9 XXI, 
j^6d. Kaye ; Bakzhati Mtuuafftp*. 
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of ths indeterminates of the first degree is successfully tackled. 
That trigonometry also be Jug cultivated at this time will 
become deaf from the use of the sine functions made for solving 
the problems of astronomy* 

In ths realm of arithmetic and algebra, it is admitted on 
all hands that the Indians had the lead over the contemporary 
Greek mathematicians, In geometry no further progress wns 
recorded in our period, probably because neither the needs of 
ritualism nor those of astronomy gave an incentive to its study. 
The problem of squaring a circle * which was attempied by the 
Sulva-riitTa writers is, for instance, not taken up in our period* 

2 . ASTRONOMY 

Let us now consider the state and progress of astronomy, 
Down to ch- beginning of die 3rd century the Pwt&mnha Sid~ 
dhanla was in use and its astronomy was almost thr same as that 
of the Vtddnga Jyoiisha . It postulated a year of 366 days, added 
two intercalary months in a vugc of five years and operated 
w r ith J'iaksbatrai and not with the RdHs (signs)* 

V&iishfka Siddhania ( r. 300 a,d,j marks a further progress 
in astronomy. Signs (JidJii) displace the Nakslrntras and die 
idea of Lagnn (i. r. the point of ecliptic dint is on die eastern 
horizon atony time) is also adumbrated. Its year consisted of 
365'2391 days, and iva* thus more accurate dian that of the 
Paitdmaha Sidrfhdnta. It however did not know how to work 
out eclipscSp 

Pnutlsa SiddhanttP (c* 330 ajd*) represents a further progress 
in astronomy, for it lays down a rough rule for calculating dte 
lunar and solar eclipses. 

The R&maka SiddkAntn (c. 400 a.d.) represented a further 
stage in the progress of the science- As its name Suggests, k is 
bas-d upon the astronomical theories that had readied India 

T- A 1 bcnitii says (I, 153) that ihu Siddhfflah burd upon ihe works nf 
Faultia (^FauluiS of the city nf Alexais drift (f, 378 a , p). Uui iht con¬ 
jecture b baled merely on the srlmalariiy or names, tu validity cuntun be 
confirmed or conirathctedp for no ssirononucaJ bockt of ihe Greek author 
have been banded down. Paulo a cap oho be ft purely SaiiskriEk name* 
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fmm the west. Its Tugi i of 2^50 years was obviously obtained 
by multiplying by 150 eh? period ofl 9 years, during which the 
Athenian astronomer'Meton had postulated sewn intercaLary 
months. Its duration of the day is identical with that of Hippar¬ 
chus. Its degree of anomaly closely follows those of Ptolemy. 

The Surja SiddhOnta is the next one to he considered- It 
was most popular before the time of Arjabka[a. Ie had formu¬ 
lated some rules for calculating eclipses and discovered solutions 
for someofthe problems in spherical astronomy. Pul lIlc precise 
nature of this Siddhanla is difficult to determine now, for it has 
undergone extensive modifications in later limes. 

The authorship of the above five Siddhantas is either 
unknown or attributed to divine or semi-divine persons. The 
information given about them is based upon their summary, as 
g avert by Varahamihi ra in the Glh century. We can get a de finite 
and first hand idea of the progress in astronomy only from tile 
Arjahhiitlyam of Aryabhata I, who was the earliest known 
historical person to w rite on the subject- He was bom in Patali* 
putra in 476 a.d. and he wrote his famous w ork w hen he was only 
23* He is undoubtedly one of the greatest scientists produced 
by India. He was fairly well posted about the main theories 
and conclusions of the Greek astronomers of Alexandria, and he 
had carefully studied the works and methods of his Indian prede¬ 
cessors. He, however, refused to follow cither of them blindly. 
*1 dived deep% he says, *1x1 the ocean of astronomical theories* 
true and false, and rescued the precious sunken jewel of true 
knowledge by means of the boat of my own intellect 1 . 1 His 
conclusions were therefore independent, based upon his own 
observations and researches. He no doubt respected &ruiis, 
Smrms and FurfLnas, but did not flinch from stating that eclipses 
arc caused, not by the demons Raku and Ketu, as stated in 
some of the works, but by the moon coming within the earth's 
shadow or between tire earth and the sun. He did not blindly 
accept the results oftlie Greek school of astronomy at Alexandria, 

i. IV, 49. 
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hut improved upon them by his own observations and cal¬ 
culations* 

Aryabhata was the first Indian astronomer to discover that 
[he earth rotates round its axis IV t 9). He was the first u> 
find out sine functions and utilise them in astronomy. 1 He 
worked out the accurate formula lo measure the increase or 
decrease in the duration of two consecutive days IV* 26). He 
obtained the correct equation for die orbit of a planet by taking 
the apse fI ll a 22-3) + He postulated an eplcyclic theory of bis 
own to explain the variations in planetary motions (III, 21), 
His equations of spherical trigonometry to find out the right 
ascension and declination of any point on the ecliptic are also 
correct (IV, 25) - He accurate ly e xpre ssed the angul ar d iametcr 
of the earth's shadow at the moon's orbit (TV* 39-40), and knew 
how to find half the duration of an eclipse and total obscuration 
(IVj 41-2)* He has also given rules to ascertain what part of 
the moon will be obscured in an eclipse (IV, 43-4)* The length 
of his year* 365’2586805 days (III, i), is nearer its true duration 
[365-2563604) than that postulated by Ptolemy (365 2631579)* 
the same is the ease about ids longitude of the sun's apogee and 
sidereal period of the moon's nodeSr* All these represent striking 
advances in astronomy, and it is a pity that we do not know 
anything about the methods and experiments by which they 
became possible. Aryabhata deservedly enjoys very high re¬ 
putation as an astronomer. Hi- had a number of disciples of 
whom _N issanka, Pa nduratigusvilrnm and LiLtsideva may be men¬ 
tioned here. Of these the last became very famous; he was known 
as the expert in the whole science ( sarrasiddhanlaguju ) and 
is known to have expounded Pauli fa and Rumaka SiddhdaRis. 

The next writer on astronomy during our period is Vara ha- 
mihira, who flourished during the second and third quarters of 
the 6th century. He lias made no original contribution of his 

J- Ptolemy bits utilised chord* instead of lines far Ejiii purpose. EdTore 
the dbeway of the Europeans believed that the Arabian *wLru- 

Bcmcr Al-Mani wai the first to discover and uuKvr sinra. 

P, €, Sengupta in T 2 Lr Cutlural Hffitag r c/ Jmtar, ll t 373-Eh 
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own to the progress of this science, but the historian will remain 
ever grateful to him Tor his PaScfuuiddAantiA& t which gives a 
concise account of the five Siddkdntas that were in use in India 
during the 3rd and 4th centuries a,d. BrihajjdUika, Bnkat- 
samkita and Lngkujatnka arc his other works., but they are mainly 
astrological* The last two of these were later translated into 
Arabic by Albcmnu 

A few words are necessary' here about Lhe controversy 1 of 
the Indian indebtedness to Greek astronomy- The horizon of 
Hindu scholarship and intellect was wide during our period and 
Hindu scholars were keen to note and study the advances made 
La other countries by both their contemporaries and predecessors- 
Var a harm l ura pays a handsome compliment to the Greek astro¬ 
nomers* They are , he says, no doubt Mlechehhas, but never¬ 
theless good experts in astronomy and therefore worthy of as 
high a respect a$ the sages of yore. 2 The technical terminology 
of Hindu astronomy contains some words like kmdm f harija^ 
drrkkdna^ h/Jtr, etc fcl which are clearly adaptations of the 
corresponding Greek terms Kevtpov* Btjcmw, AcHrg f ctc; 

they cannot be derived from any Sanskrit roots* The RomaJ;a 
Siddhanta dearly betrays Greek influence both in its name and 
contents. 

It is therefore true that Aryabhata and the unknown author 
of the S&rjtisiddk onto knew some Greek results and method^ 
but they were not content to copy them blindly, A comparison 
of the astronomical constants of Hipparchus and Ptolemy on the 
one side and Hindu astronomers, like Aryabhata, on the other 
shows that the Hindus liad almost in all cases arrived at 
independent results, usually more reliable. 5 It has been gene¬ 
rally admitted that only a very imperfect knowledge of Greet 
astronomy had reached India in the form of almanacs and rough 
summaries. Hindu astronomers of our age critically examined 

t* Thihfti.it ftntf Dvcvcjdrd) h ParxhtiAiddhantik Introduction; Ervjettf.zfdla 
<fj R*kf\\*i arJ Ethics z Antony toy. 

a, Btikab£tn\hii& t II, 15, 

3. P, C, ScngLtpu, cp. til , pp. 374-8* r 
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it in die light of die knowledge handed down to them from the 
past, made their own observations, determined their own 
coaistnnts with the help of geometry and trigonometry as 
developed by themselves* and succeeded in formwbting a 
system of thrir own* which was on the whole superior to the 
astronomy as developed in contemporary times at Alexandria. 

3. Medicine* 

us now turn to th? science of medicine, The Chars kc~ 
temliiiS and the Sufruta-mmhita, which had practically assumed 
their present form towards the end of ihe 2nd century a.il* 
continued to enjoy supreme reputation and eonfdciiCc during 
our period f A systematic summary of the teachings of these 
works ia presented in the A^htdnga^amgTafm by \ agbliata 1, who 
seems to have nourished in the tidi century. Another work 
on medicine, that is known to have been composed in our period* 
is .VJtfln itakam, a manuscript of which was luckily procured 
by Lieut. Bower in 18130 during his stay at Knchai in Eastern 
Turkestan, 1 J^avaniiakam is not a systematic or comprehensive 
work on medicine, but a mere manual of recipes* formulae nnd 
prescriptions intended for the use of the busy practit:oner. 1 1 of 
its formulae are taken from the 29 from the 

{JhoT&ka-samhit& and 6 from the SuiTutii-mmhilQ- It is likely that 
some of its formulae s not attributed to the above three authori- 
tieSj may have been based upon die lost S&mhitas of Marita* 
jatukarna, Ksharapani and Parana, who abo were, according 
to tradition, disciples of Puoarvasu like CItaraka and 
Suimta. 

Though no new and original works were written during our 
period, there is no doubt that the medical science was assiduously 
cultivated, India enjoyed high reputation for its progress in 
this science in the contemporary world, as the discovery of the 
Jfauamtakam in the far off eastern Turkestan will dearly show. 
In her big cities* like Paialiputra* there were well managed 
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hospitals, which excited tile admiration of Chinese visitors. 
Students were given regular practical training, and surgery w as 
sti ll practised within the natural I [mirations imposed by the 
non-discovery of anaesthetics. Buddhist educational institutions, 
like the Nalanda University, were taking keen interest in the 
study of medicine, for it was real ised that physical healing was 
as important as spiritual healing. 

The veterinary* science was not neglected in our age. The 
HaitySjantda of Palafcapyn was probably composed during the 
later Gupta period. It is an extensive work of 160 chapters and 
d^als with the principal diseases of elephants, their diagnosis 
and treatment, both medical and surgical. 

4 . CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY. 

Let us now briefly survey the Indian achievements in die 
realm of physics,' chemistry and metallurgy. Unfortunately no 
books on these subjects, written in our period, have been 
handed down. According to Hiuen Tsang and Taranatlia 
Nagarjnna, the famous Buddhist MaMyaua philosopher, was 
a great student of chemistry and metallurgy, and it is not un¬ 
likely that his disciples at Xagarjunihoiida may have continued 
to take interest in the subjects during our period also. There 
is no doubt that chemistry and metallurgy made striking 
progress in our period, but unfortunately we have no books 
preserved to enable us to estimate its nature. IS’ot even the 

names of the workers in the field are handed clown to 113 . The 

famous Iron Pillar near the Qjrtb-mtnarOn the outskirts of Delhi, 

manufactured in our period, stands, however, as a silent witness 
to proclaim the striking metallurgical skill of the con temporary 
Hindus, At a time when the process of making iron was but 
imperfectly known even in the west, Hindu metallurgists manu¬ 
factured this huge iron pillar so skilfully, that although it 
stands exposed to the sun and rain for the last 1500 years it 
shows not the least sign of rusting or corrosion. How its iron 
was so Skilfully treated is still a mystery, because modern scien¬ 
tists have admitted hat iron of identical composition does not 
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Hand corrosive action. The pillar is 24 feet in height and six 
and half tons in weight; even the simple forging of so laige an. 
iron column was out of the rcac h of hu man thought c Isewhcre 
not only at that time but for many centuries afterwards as 
well* 

Metal He preparations are sporadically referred to by Char aka 
and Sulruta, but they had not yet begun to form regular ingre¬ 
dients of the Ayurvedic materia medica. The use of mercury 
and iron with proper treatment had begun to be advocated by 
iq me of the writers of our period, like V araliamihira, and it is 
likely that the closer association of medicine and chemistry, which 
was to achieve great progress in chemical knowledge in the later 
period* began towards the end of our age. 

It must be here noted that VarHamihira was a scientist of 
encyclopedic interests f and his lirikfitsGrtihild is a veritable mine 
of useful Information. Besides being an astronomer, mathe¬ 
matician and astrologer* Varahamihira was also a student of 
metallurgy, and has given his own formulae and processes for 
sharpening swords {Chap, 50). He was a good jeweller and 
has supplied useful information for ascertaining the nature and 
value of gold* emerald* pearls, diamonds etc, {Chaps. 80-3), 
fie was a student of botany and has offered his own sug¬ 
gestions about various topics of gardening including steps to 
be taken for making trees fruit out of season (Chap. 55), He 
was a critical observer of the animal world and has given 
useful information to ascertain the nature of goed as well as bad 
horses* elephants* dogs, etc. (Chaps. 62-4), He had studied 
civil engineering and his book contains valuable information 
about the nature and structure of Lcmp]es s palaces* mansions and 
houses that were in vogue in the sixth century (Chap, 53). He 
took great interest in water divining and hts work supplies useful 
information on this topic (Chap F 54). Again, the science of 
meteorology had not escaped his attention; what kind of clouds 
will bring ns rain when accompanied with what kind of wind 
coming from what quarter has been explained by him in great 
details (Chaps. 21-28)* It is a great pity that Varfiharniliim. 
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could not succeed in founding a school of his own to continue a 
systematic study of these different branches of science. Had he 
been followed by a succession of students and followers as 
keenly devoted to these different branches as their master, 
India would certainly not have Jagged behind the west in her 
contribution to die progress in the different branches of science 
during the mediaeval age and modem times. 


CHAPTER XXI 

ARCHEOLOGICAL REMAINS OF THE GUPTA FERIOD 


The Gupta period is regarded as the golden ago of Indian 
history and its archeology is sufficiently important to bear out 
this claim. The extent to which remains of this period arc 
found al] over Northern India, the artistic and distinctive 
character of the small antiquities associated with this period, 
the various new forms of architecture and the beautiful forms 
of pottery all bespeak the prosperity and high culture of the age - 
Gupta influence continued to dominate Indian culture for a 
sufficiently long period though its progressive deterioration can 
be marked in every succeeding century. The torch of culture 
lit In the spacious times of the Guptas was gradually diminishing 
In lustre, but its presence wag felt in all nooks and comers 
throughout Northern India. 

Beginning from the north-east, the province of Assam has 
hardly anything to show of its culture heritage before the Gupta 
period. The temple of Dah Parbatiya, a few miles down-stream 
from Tezpur on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, shows a 
typical door-frame of the Gupta period. The graceful river 
goddesses, Ganga and Yamuna t flunking the entrance and the 
geese depicted on the door-frame would find place among the 
best creations of Indian art. The temple, of which ihesc vestiges 
arc preserved, was built of burnt bricks of the typical size of 
the Gupta period. In the secluded position of Assam the stimulus 
received in the Gupta period apparently lasted for a longer 
time than elsewhere, and the use of the Gupta era for a longer 
period (up to the 9th century) in the inscription of Harjjjara- 
varman and the sculptures on the river bank at Gauhati and at 
Deopani are instances in point* The remains of the city of 
Bragjyotishapura near modem Gauhati, ag brought to light 
from time to time, mostly go back to the Gupta period. 
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Proceeding next 10 Bengal * it is clear that while stray folds 
of an earlier period have been found in different places, no 
structural remains of an earlier period than the Gupta Iiave been 
unearthed. It was in this period that the style of brick temple 
evolved further west was brought into Bengal and the smaller 
antiquities from most of the earlier sites in Bengal are associated 
with the Gupta period. In the deltaic region die formation 
of new cstKL'ial or alluvial belts of land is a continuous process, 
and it is inconceivable that any large settlements were formed 
further south than the city of Tamralipti (modem Tamluk in 
Mtdn&uur District) which was also the ocean port of T^orth 
India for a long time- One monument, which if excavated, 
is likely to provide another example of the high terraced brick 
temple of tile Xandnngarh*Paharpur Type, is the lofty mound 
at Bharat Bhayna in a corner of the Jessore district surrounded 
by marshy land. In North Bengal tlie ancient sites, almost 
entirely situated in the area of the older reddish loam, known 
as the Barind soil, in tlie districts of Dinajpur, Rangpur, 
Rajshahi, Eogra and Malda, were cither established or flourish¬ 
ing in the Gupta period. The larger city sites like Pundravar- 
dhana ■'present Mahnsthan near Eogra) and Devkot. or Kop^T"" 
sha (modern Bangarh in Dinajpur district) must no doubt liave 
been founded in the hfevryan period or even earlier, but the 
most important artistic antiquities from these cities undoubtedly 
belong to the Gupta period- The fortifications of the city' wail 
at Bangarh and Mahasthan approximately belong to the Gupta 
period or to a slightly later dale- As regards the architecture 
revealed by excavation, the Mcdh mound at a short distance 
to th* south of Mahasthan has revealed an example of the high 
terraced temple type in which the terraces arc not well defined, 
but the fiEled*up chambers rise in tiers or terraces one above the 
other. 

The oldest temple in the isolated mound (Gobinda Bhifa) 
overhanging the river to the north-east of Lhe main city oFMahas- 
than also belongs to the Gupta period, showing the shrine 
fur rounded by cells* The remains of the Gupta city lie IQ to 
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\5 ft, he low the present field level. At Bangarh an elaborate 
System of ornamental brick reservoirs connected w ith properly 
constructed drains is assigned to the Gupta city* The gigantic 
temple at Paharpur was undoubtedly planned in the late Gupta 
period, the scheme of ornamentation including the ornamental 
brick mouldings and the stone sculptures being referable 10 ihe 
Gupta age* The temple mounds at Birat in Rangpur district, 
only partially cleared t show a group of high terraced shrines, 
A site of the Gupta period I presumably Buddhist* exists at 
Biharoil in Rajshahi District where a sand-stone Buddha of the 
San Lath type was brought to light. At Rangamati near 
Murshidabad, the ancient Karnasavarna, a Buddhist establish¬ 
ment of late Gupta period has been unearthed in which the long 
hall and a number of large chambers, presumably the remains 
of a vihara f were unearthed* 

III the province of Bihar it is dear that the city of Pafaliputra 
near modern Patna w’as restored to the dignity of a secondary'* 
iT not the main, capital by the Guptas. Here the excavations 
at Kumrahar and Bulandihagh yielded a number of antiquities 
of th- Gupta period and even earlier* Tltere docs not appear 
to have been any considerable occupation on this site after 
the Mauryan except in the Gupta times. 

At Rajgir [ancient Rajagriha), the most ancient capital of 
th^ historical period going back to the time of Buddha and 
beyond, a ve r y inte resting mo nument known as Maii i y ar Ma th 
was brought to light by excavation in the centre of the hill-girt 
valley. It is a cylindrical shrine having on the exterior face well 
preserved stucco images of the Gupta period in large niches 
nr recesses separated by pilasters. Except for a Lingo, a Vishnu 
image and a Ganesa* the rest consists of human figures with 
their heads covered by single or multiple heads of cobras, one of 
the figures being the well-known female figure or Xagi. There 
is little doubt that this temple was dedicated to the NIgas or m 
particular to Mani-niga, the protector of Rajglr, as several 
terracotta snake-hoods and large numbers of jars, with multiple 
Snouts of a unique shape, were found in the dose vicinity of this 
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shrike. These were no doubt the offerings of devotees who 
must have prayed for min or other blessings at this shrine of 
Mani-naga, whose connection is further evidenced by an inscrib¬ 
ed Nlga stone image found in the same compound- Though 
the hey-day of Rajgir was gone, it was not the deserted city that 
it has remained ever since the Gupta times, 

Natanda was undoubtedly founded during the Gupta period 
and the earliest remains at this site belong to those times- At 
Boditgaya it is very likely that the Buddhist establishment was 
not then in a fiour blitng state and that the original temple with 
the pyramidal Jikkara was built in the Gupta period. The 
most extensive Gupta city in the province was, however, the 
city of Vai^li (modern Basarh in Xorth Bihar), a prosperous 
provincial metropolis of the Gupta empire. A number of 
disjoined but solid structures forming the rooms, biick-plaiforms 
pavements, etc- were unearthed in course of die two excavations 
conducted here, and among the minor antiquities exhumed a 
large number of Gupta seals, throwing a good deal oflight on 
the life of the times, arc included. The artistic designs on the 
seals include Lakshml sprinkled by fl*hiring elephants, (biases 
{vases), lions, trees> altars* all symbolic of the deities which 
were worshipped. 

Manjhi on the Gogra in Satan District which yielded inscrib¬ 
ed Gupta bricks, Belwa in the same District and Jahangira and 
Sultanganj near Bhagalpur {the find spot of the great copper 
Buddha image now in Birmingham Museum) are other important 
’Sites which have yielded Gupta antiquities. 

In die Madhyadesa, corresponding roughly with the present 
United Provinces, was situated die heart of the Gupta empire— 
a fact which stimulated the growth of cities and towns to an un* 
prcccdentcd extent. Thus in each of the provincial centres such 
as Banaras, Kauiamb^ Sravasti, Ahichchhatra and Mathura 
the new' culture manifested ires If in an unmistakable manner* 
Go and ess mounds and mined sites scattered all over the pro¬ 
vince testify to the way iti which Gupta culture spread all over 
the land* as antiquities of this period are the commonest 
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of all those originating from the mounds. It is seldom indeed 
that a 5 ke o r settlement founded in an carl ier period was aban¬ 
doned before the Gupta times, and also that a she exhibiting 
medieval antiquities on the surface does not go back at least to 
ihe G upta period * T he Gupta age the re fo re saw the culmination 
of the earlier art styles on the one hand and the starting point 
of rh L ir decline on the other. In Samath, the stupa architecture 
found a new Form as in the well-known Dhamckh stupa ; small 
shrines like the ornamental temple (No. 136) in the passage 
between the main shrine and the Dhamekh stupa were built ; 
the main shrin eitself was reconstructed and votive stupes 
were built by pious pilgrims attracted by the popularity of the 
site. The renowned Gupta school of sculpture was at its best in 
Samath* and the antiquities of the contemporary city on the 
river bank, recently unearthed near Raj ghat, offer the most 
abundant material for the study of the minor arts of tile period* 
Eanaras may perhaps be regarded as the geographical centre 
of th j : Gupta empire and further systematic work on sites such 
as Entrant in Banaras and Masaon Dih and Sasdpur Bhitri in 
the Ghanipur District is likely to yield much more important 
material for the reconstruction of this period. The city of Kau- 
simbi (modern Kosatn near Allahabad) p which appears to have 
been deserted after the Gupta period, seems to have been a 
continuously flourishing city from the Mauryan to the Gupta 
period, and the phenomenal number of coins, terracotta 
figurines and moulded animals, heads, etc! belonging to all 
these periods make this an exceptionally rich site* perhaps the 
richest in India. The site of Bhita p a rich trading city also in 
th~ Allahabad District* has yielded a great number of Gupta 
houses and antiquities, Garhwa Fort has yielded a number of 
inscriptions and sculptures of an early Gupta date. In the 
city of Sravastt in th - Gonda and Bahrateh Districts, the 
only area properly explored i f. the monastery' at Jetavana (now 
Sah-t), Here we find the remains of five brick-built monasteries 
with a temple and stupa, the most important of which belong 
to the Gupta period. At Kasia (the ancient Kuginagara) the 
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main shrines connected with the decease (Mahaparirtirvinn) 
of the Buddha appear to have been rebuilt at this period* parti¬ 
cularly the one known as the Mathakuvar-ba-kot. 

Other sites of this period in Eastern U. P- are the Kahaum. 
(old Kakubha), Kbukhundu (old Kishkindliya} and Sohnag in 
the Gorakhpur District* In the central Districts* the sites of 
UiTsadand Sankisa-In the Farmkhabad District arc primarily of 
Gupta date; the vast site of Atranji in die Etah District repre¬ 
sent a larger city that nourished in the Gupca period* though it 
came down from at least the Maury an period; die site of 
Chafcnuxagar and the fori ofKudarkot [ancient Gavidhumat), 
both in the Etawah District^ are important Gupta sites; Pad ham 
in Mainpun District and Kampil in the Famikhabad District 
are other ancient sites which promise to yield remains of the 
Gupta period- Tile Gupta brick temple at Bhitargaon in fhe 
Kanpur District and others* probably belonging to the same 
period, in the Faichpur District are associated with regular 
mounds representing contemporary settlements. 

At the great site of Ramnagnr (ancient Ahichchhatra) the 
Gupta period was one of the most flourishing in the history of 
the settlements there. The two highest mounds, which repre¬ 
sent the remains of high terraced Hindu temples, were remark¬ 
able for the details of their planning, construction and scheme 
of decorations. Large-sized terracotta plaques of dimensions 
unknown before, showing scenes related to Saiva worship, have 
been found, and were apparently used for decorating the walls 
and the different terraces which were approached by staircases* 
In the highest temple, which rises nearly 60 feet above the 
surrounding plain, one finds the expression of the lofty spirit 
of the Gupta architect. In the iowti planning of ancient 
Ahichchhatra the temple appears to have been the centre on 
which the principal roads of the city con verge- Among the 
B successive strata unearthed at the she of Ahichchhatra, which 
range from the 2nd century B-c- to the 9th century a-d-, the 
most sol id constructions are those belonging to the Gupta period- 
Within the compound of a religious enclosure of the period have 
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hem found three smaller square temples with a row of niches 
or small shrines for housing images of deities. In the peculiar 
circumstances of die locality where stone is not available within 
4 considerable distance the Gupta architects seem io have reached 
a high level of skill in the manufacture of burnt clay images, 
plaques* etc- The extent to which the citizens in the alluvial 
Gauge lie plains depended on the brick-maker* potter and clay 
modeller for their daily life has only to be seen, to be realized, 
but the arlists of the Gupta period seem to have come out parti¬ 
cularly successfully from this ordeal and slvared in the high 
aesthetic and cult Ural sense of the citizen of the period for 
whom he produced an ever-increasing variety of objects. 

The pottery Ends from Ahichchhatra, systematically col¬ 
lected from the successive levels and carefully arranged and 
studied* now enable us to have an idea of the sequence of all 
types of pottery from the pre-Maury an period t'o the early me¬ 
diaeval period. The evolution of a cooking pot from the early 
rimless types to the lug-handled ha#di$ of the last period* and 
the sequences of water jars* drinking vessels, basins* lids and 
other pottery types can now be established. The characteristic 
features of ihe poll cry of the Pafichala and Gupta periods can 
be distinguished, while the older painted or polished wares 
of the prc-Mauryan or Maury an periods are not to be found* 
nor do the grey w ares of the Sufiga period survive to the Gupta 
times. The pottery of ihe Pahchala period (2nd-3rd oentury 
a,d.) stands distinctly apart bo tit from its predecessors and its 
successors of the Gupta period, and k has been found in the 
greatest profusion in company with terracotta animal and human 
figurines in several of the Ahiehchhatra sites. The finish and 
grace of design, as also the schemes of decoration, distinguish 
the handicrafts of the Gupta period- Hundreds of designs, 
mostly lotuses, rosettes and smaller vegetable patterns incised 
on the face or in re lief among red ware which appears to have 
been used as dishes, bowls and caskets and similar other purposes, 
are abundant on the terracotta^, bricks and pottery of the Gupta 
period- 
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A section of the excavated site was set apart from the early 
Gupta period for the use of the potiers whose large cylindrical 
pits have gone to 10' or 12' in depth at the main site and must 
undoubtedly have been intended for some special purposes* 
presumably ornamental pottery which required special kilns. 
It appears that the demand For the special kind of ornamental 
pottery continued during the late Cupia period- From speci¬ 
mens found in association with the debris covering these pits it 
also appears likely that in this period enamelled dies and pottery 
were produced in large quantities. Another feature of the 
pottery of the Gupta period is the va.^t number of designs used 
for the pottery spouts. Thus the explorations at Ahichchhatrn 
and Rajghat liave yielded a large number of animal heads, such 
as die makitra 9 horse* boar, elephant, hon P etc. Among the 
designs of pottery may be mentioned very graceful figures of the 
river Ganges occurring on the handles of drinking vases. These 
were undoubtedly fancied for religious motives as the association 
of the sacred river with a drinking pot gave the character of the* 
pure and sacred Ganges water io any other water that may be 
put into the vessel. A number of such spouts have been dis¬ 
covered at the site of Xaliasar-Sambltar (Sakambhari) near the 
Sambhar lake in Jaipur State. 

In tire Del hi-Mathura region vestiges of ihe Gupta period 
are not particularly abundant as compared with the exuberant 
productions of the Kushana School, but it was hardly likely 
that the copious material available for sculpture in tills region 
was not availed of by the Gupta artist. Some oT the best images 
of Buddha known to exist arc those that liave come from Mathura 
in the Gupta period, but few h structures of the period have been 
preserved there. The Mathura stone pillar of the year Gl of 
the Emperor Chandra-guptu (II) and the Meharauli iron pillar* 
which is a marvel of its kind, are the only relics left. On the 
ground of certain bricks of the Gupta peried found inside the 
Purana Qilil or Indrapat fort, it has been surmised that the 
antiquity of this place gates back at least to the time of ihe Guptas, 
The site of Tilpat (Skt> TiUprastha), a few miles south of Tugh* 
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laquabad, is .at present the only arts of die ancient places ending 
with pmstha^ which itas extant remains going back to the period 
under consideration. 

In the Punjab, the third century after Christ witnessed the 
decline of die Kushana Empire, though under their successors, 
the Little Kushanas, the Punjab continued to flourish until the 
devastating invasions of die Munas swept away what remained 

the brilliant heterogeneous culture of she Saha-Parthian- 
Kushana epoch. Although the Gupta empire did not embrace 
the greater part of the Punjab, it is very likely that its iafiucdCc 
w ill be found to have permeated that province as deeply as Sindh. 
Tlie only historic site tbit lias been excavated on a large scale 
in the Punjab is the great site ofTaxila. Ihe least tout lu d of 
the three- successive cities is Simikli. the site of the last city, 
which was found'd about the 2nd Century a.d., when the Bhir 
and Sirkap cities had already been reduced to mounds. The 
great Buddhist establishment at the Dhannar&jika stupa was 
the only part of the city which continued throughout the period, 
and we can trace hero how monastic life changed from the 
early Scytho-Parthian times to the end of the 5th Century jwp. 
Pfnmcrous monasteries also grew up in the outlying hills, such 
as Jaulian, Mo bra MoratLu* Kalawan, and Bhnmaki where 
the second GandMra school with its beautiful and sensuous 
stucco figures unmistakably reflected the contact with the indi¬ 
genous Gupta School. The dear traces of incendiarism in all 
these establishments leave no doubt as to their destruction at the 
hands of infers, among whom were the Huinsas under Tora- 
mana and Mihirakula. Their antagonism to Buddhism, the 
prevailing cret-d oT the North-west, is probably responsible for 
their Leaving behind them only the trail of destruction In this part, 
while their Saivite leanings seem to have been responsible Tor 
some constructive activities in Central India. The fmd of 
some gold coins of the little Ku\hfmas from mounds near Nan- 
kana Salicb and the excavation of some brick cowers at Patcan 
Munzra in the Bahavvalpur State, indicate that more remains 
of the Gupta period are likely to be found in the Punjab <m 
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proper investigation. The sites of Bhera in Shahpur District, 
Sangla and Shorkot in Central Punjab, the great silt of Sunei 
near Ludhiana, which has yielded a number of terracotta seals 
of the Gupta period, the site oT Sugh (ancient Smghna) not 
far from Jumna bank in Ambala District, the site of Theh Polar 
near Knithuf and Amin both in Kama! District, the site of 
Agroha in Hi$$ar District and the site near Rohutk town (known 
as Khokra Kot}~all these liave been only partially examined; 
but what has been already found sufficiently proves that these 
sites were flourishing in the Gupta period. Such mounds 
us the Sar Dheri {in the Peshawar valley), Saliri Bahlol, 
Takht-i-Eahi and Jamalgarhi and Bala Hissar, which have 
already been partially examined, have yielded ceramic and 
terracotta and stucco remains of several periods after the Kushana 
ai]d other mounds such as the Akra mound near Banuu +nd the 
Kafir Koi in the Dera Ismail Khun District are bound to add 
to our knowledge of the archaeology of the period, sf examined. 

In Kashmir, Lhe Buddhist remains on the hi ll side at Banyan 
(Shadarhadvanaj arc the most striking monuments of the period 
under review. The v idm ty of Huslikur (anci ent Huvishkapura), 
Paraspur {Parihiisapura) and Fandrethan (PuranadJiishtMna) 
are other important localities, which contain remains earlier 
than the eighth century, the glorious age of Laiitaditya. 

In Rajput ana excavations in the Jaipur State have revealed 
the existence of a number of settlements of the Gupta period 
at places like the commercial and metallurgical centre of RaErh 
south-east of Jaipur, the site of Naliasar near the Sambhar 
lake, and Nagar or Karkotnnagara (one of the ancient capitals 
oT the Malavas in South Jaipur), At the last named place the 
recent excavations revealed that in spite of the continuance of 
this great city upto the lOih century, its most prosperous period 
was no doubt the Gupta period as judged by the excellent town 
planning. Similarly the city of Sambhar (old Sikambharl) 
continued up to the9lh or 10th Century; but the strata associat¬ 
ed with the Gupta period show the most solid constructions and 
the most artistic antiquities. 
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In Jodhpur, such ancient sites as Bokharan (ancient Push- 
karana), Bhinmal (the early scat of the Gurjaras) and Mandor 
[ancient Mandavynpura) must have been founded in ihc Gupta 
period. In Bikaner, Hanumangarh has yielded a number of 
terracotta decorative tiles in the late Kushana style, along with 
a number of coins. The excavations at Nagari [ancient MadUya- 
mika) in the Udaipur State have revealed the existence of re¬ 
mains from the Mauryan period up to the Gupta. Ihe Kotah 
State has a number of early sites like Badwa and Antah which 
go back to the second or third century. Gangdhar in the 
Jhalawar State has a pillar recording an inscription of King 
Viiva-varman, the ruler or Malwa, dated 423-24 A.nand 
mentioning along scries of public works such as irrigation wells 
tanks, temples, causeways, etc. 

In the province of Sindb there are practically no remains 
of any historic period except the Gupta. The, whole archaeo¬ 
logy of Sindh is thus reduced to the three periods, pre-historic, 
Gupta and Muslim, a gap of nearly three millennia separating 
the Indus Valley Civilisation from the Gupta, which terminated 
abruptly with the advent of the Arabs in the beginning or the 
8th century. Thus although the original reties recovered from 
the Mirpurkhas stupa indicate presumably a Mauryan date, the 
super-structure, ornamentation and figure sculptures dearly 
indicate the Gupta period for the great stupa . At Mohenjo-daro 
the si Spa and monastery on the top of the highest mound have 
been assigned to the 3rd Century A.m, i- slightly earlier than 
the Gupta period. The builders, however, made no attempt to 
manufacture any new bricks either Ibr purposes of construction 
or ornamentation. On the other hand, the Gupta builders 
in Sindh left their mark at almost every place of antiquity and 
as the Arab conquest descended somewhat suddenly on Sindh 
before the influence of the Gupta period had waned or disappear¬ 
ed, the legacy of the Gupta was not completely wiped out by the 
Arabs, who were themselves not great builders. The vast city 
of Brahmanabad-Marnura in Northern Sindh was in a flourish¬ 
ing condition in the Gupta period, and although a large number 
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of building* were apparently occupied under the early Arabs., 
inch feature as the brick wells, drains, libation slab* connected 
-with drains by mean* of earthenware pipes and the pottery and 
ornamental bricks with typical designs, shell inlay pieces and 
beads all indicate the predominance of the Gupta influence* 
which was hardly disturbed by the Arab occupants* 

The best examples of Gupta art and architecture in Sindh 
come from Alirpurkhas on the border of the eastern desert 
skirting Sindh* The copper image of Brahma 5 originating from 
this place and now in the Karachi Museum* is a fine work of 
art- the terracotta sculptures, decorating the exterior of the 
stupa known as Kahu-jo-daro near Mirpurkhas town, are as 
impressive as the stone Images from Mathura and Samatlu 
Most of these terracotta panels show the Buddha seated in the 
attitude of meditation on a lotus with a large pillow at the back 
decorated with, lotus rosettes and floral patterns. Among the 
carved bricks that were used in the recess mouldings and niches- 
such typical designs as the incised alternate square, quatrc-foil., 
meander, interlocked chain, voluted scroll work, full blown 
flower, inverted lotus petal, and diamonds, arc most note¬ 
worthy. Small dumpy squatting figures with stepped curls 
filing on either side on circular medallion, kirfiifaak&as or 
Ibn faces and dwarfs are among the figure-sculpture designs. 
Some of the trellis work patterns On the panels of the jlup& 
are those which occur on the Dhamekh siiipa at Samathn The 
square plan of the Mirpurkhas stupa with a triple chamber in 
the thickness was probably similar to what must have existed 
in the Mcihen-jo-daro stSpa* Another extant sifjpa which still 
preserves intact some of its exterior mouldings Is the Thul* 
Mir-Rukan in which the capitals of the Dilasters still retain 
some reminiscence of the Indo^Corinthian style. The stupa 
known as Sudhcranjo-daro near Tando Muhammad Khan show s 
a square plan of the plinth* but of the superstructure only the 
steep hard core of clay survives- Here again the carved brick* 
found In course of clearance leave no doubt about the Gupta 
date. Although the stupa at Dcpar-Changro near Eralimanabad 
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nlw discloses a basement 50 feet square and the dale is indicated 
by carved bricks, it is possible that still earlier remains lie buried 
underneath. Jhernik near Tatta must also have been a place 
■of importance in the Gupta period as indicated by the carved 
brick ornamentation found in the vicinity of die stQpa aitc on 
the top ofohe hill. The latest addition to our knowledge of 
the Gupta remains in Sindh comes from the site of Jhukar where 
remains showing a later phase of the Indus Civilization were 
found underlying a settlement of the Gupta period* The build¬ 
ings include very few solid structures, but among tliem were 
found some remarkable earthenware T coins and sealings* 

In Gulch, no definitely Gupta remains have yet come to 
light. In Kathiawar, the flourishing V^dabhi kingdom, at first 
owing allegiance to the Gupta Empire, has left a larger legacy 
of copper-plate grants than any other dynasty, but their material 
remains are comparatively less common. The' lake Sudarlana 
near Junagadh, last repaired under the Guptas, can now hardly 
be traced on the ground. In the ring of hills surrounding the 
main Gimar hill there arc some sites of the Gupta period, notab¬ 
ly the Buddhist site of Bori. The fame of the Somuath shrine 
ai Prabhisapattana is known to every student of medieval 
history, but the remains of the earlier periods arc yet to be 
investigated. Vala, the ancient Valabhl, has occasionally 
yielded relics of its former greatness and Hathab (ancient 
Hastavapra) near Bhaynagar was an important site in the Gupta 
period. The temple at Gop in Western Kathiawar it a typical 
Gupta product- and this site as also GhumU, the provenance of 
some important copper-plates of a hitherto unknown dynasty 
and interesting temples, deserve to be better investigated. 

We have enough evidence of the prosperity of Malwa and 
the adjoining region to the north and at Mandasor {ancient 
Dalapura) the local rulers, belonging to the Yunnan dynasty, 
have left a number of records covering the 5 th and 6 th centuries* 
The monuments and excavations at Bhilsa (ancient Vidiga) 
and Sanchi have revealed the existence of a very strong centre 
Gupta art and architecture in eastern Mahva and the excava- 
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tio»s at Pa way a {ancient Fatima vati) Have brought to li gh t 
a^ large temple and unique terracotta sculptures or the 3rd-4ih 
Century, ihe poet Kalidasa, admittedly assigned by most 
scholars to the Gupta period, Ip shown a close acquaintance 
widi Malwa, and it is possible to locate many of the contempo¬ 
rary cities, countries and rivers and reconstruct contemporary 
life from die literary references checked by findsof contemporary 
objects. The excavations at Ujjain liave yielded a cemetery of 
the Gupta period with a number of skeletons regularly deposited, 
the objects interspersed showing definitely their Gupta date. 
In the hilly country or Bundcikhand in Central India two pros¬ 
perous feudatory kingdoms of the Guptas have left a nun,tier 
of relics. Places such as Ehumara, Nuclina-Knthara, Majh- 
gawan, Kari-Talai (all in Vindfiya Pradesh) and Eran in 
Saugor District offer a number of remains of this period in the 
shape or pillars, stone temples, images etc. The Vishnu temple 
at Dcogarh in jhausi district and the ruined temple at Darrah 
or Mukaiidarah in Kotah offer very interesting examples 
of the types of Gupta temples characteristic of Central India. 
Hie peculiar feature of these temples is the existence of a raised 
square plinth with a parapet decorated with sculptures, the 
centre oi the plinth being occupied by a square shrine. Ihe 
Dcogarh temple has many decorative rel iefs from the Makshhamta 
and the Ramdyana t which are described in tire next chapter. 

In the Madhya Pradesh the greater pari of which was 
under the powerful Vahataka dynasty, such monuments as 
the world-famous rock-cut caves at Ajanta are the only extant 
remains, although important relics still lie buried. Ramtek, 
the ancient Ramagiri, and the contiguous Mansur {or Manasal 
Sarovara) with its monastic establishment of the Gupta period 
and shell-character records on die adjoining hj]{ s deserve to be 
properly explored. Paouar iu Wardha District (ancient 
Pravarapura, one of the main capitals of the dynasty), situated 
picturesquely on high land between two rivers, has yet to be 
excavated, Paoui and Bhnndak (already seriously despoiled) 
in the Chanda District and Deolck and Padampur in tire Bhan- 
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Jam District arc other important sites in Southern Madhya Fra* 
dUsh which ought to yield relicsof the Vakataku period. In the 
Malm ko&la area Sirpur and Rajim in the Raipur District and 
Malhar and Chandrapur in die Bilaspur District are thcpnnti* 
pa! places where relics of die period are found. In the Jubbul- 
pore region die vicinity of Eheraghut lias yielded two inscribed 
red sandstone images of the 3rd century A.n. Tripurl 1 modern 
Tewar) is a site which seems to go back to an early period though 
it later became the capital of tlie Kalachuris. In Bcrar, the 
most important ancient site of the period is Basim, ancient 
Vatsagulma. The site ofKundinpur on the bank of die Wardha, 
in Am mot t District, has several mounds, now largely scoured 
by river action. The southern part of (lie Buldhana District, 
specially die vicinity of the Lonar lake, is another promising 
region where remains of the early period of settlement of the 
Aimaks country can lie discovered. 

In Orissa, die site of SisupiUgarh near Ilhuvanesvara {likely 
to be identical with the ancient Tosali) is archaeologically the 
most important for the late Gupta period- The group of 
Buddhist monuments in the Jaipur hills, known as L dayagiri, 
Lalitagiri, and Ratuagiri, has already yielded a number of 
sculptures, attributable to the sixth century; and the ancient 
capital of Khichiug in Muyttrbhaiij also dates back to the 
same period. The later caves in Khandagiri and Udaya- 
giri, the earliest settlements at BhuvaneSvara and Jaipur, and 
the earlier sites in Orissa such its Baudh, may also go hack 
to the same antiquity. The stimulus received by Orissa 
in the Gupta period is responsible for laying the foundations 
of the great architectural heights reached by tliat province during 
the subsequent periods- 

In the Deccan, the four centuries beginning with the third 
witnessed great changes from the decline and end of the Satava- 
hana empire, the period of the V aka takas and Kalachuris and 
Kadumbas, and finally the rise of the Chalukyas. Archaeolo¬ 
gical [y the age of the great Buddhist caves of the Hina van a 
School was over, and the coming in of the Mahay ana doctrines 
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ushered many changes in the existing caves* particularly the 
introduction of Buddha and Tara figures in relief, The idea 
that, apart from rock-cut caves* very few actual remains have 
survived iu the Deccan has so far been responsible for the want 
of proper investigations in the subject. In Hyderabad State 
the excavations at places like Kondapur in the Bidar 
District and at Baitlxan on the Godavari, and the caves at 
Bhokardhan (ancient Bhogavardhana) in the Aurangabad 
District, have brought out abundant material for the study of 
the Satavahana and later periods in the Deccan* The upper 
Godavuri and Krishna valleys have yet to be systematically 
surveyed for remains of the Satavahana empire. At Kolhapur, 
the old Brahmapuri site on the banks of the river Panehganga 
lias yielded structural remains, which show that the peculiar 
system of having a foundation of hard layers of beaten clay 
below the brick layers was in vogue in the South as well as in the 
North in the 3rd century A,p, The site of old Belgaum near 
Vadgapn Madhavpur has corroborated the same observation* 
Excavations at the sites of Chandra vails and Brahmaglri in the 
Chita! drug District of the Mysore State have also yielded remains 
of thr: Satavahana and Ksukunija periods. Ha!si (ancient 
PaSasika) in the Be! gaum District and Van a va si (ancient Vaija* 
yanti) in the Kanara District, the two capitals of the Kadamhas, 
particularly the latter, have some mounds which deserve to be 
excavated. On the whole, considerable work ij needed to 
establish the proper sequence of material cultures in the Deccan* 
The Andhra country, particularly the Krishna valley com¬ 
prising the modern Districts of Guntur and Krishna, was the 
seat of the prosperous kingdom of die Ikshvilkus in the brginnig 
of the third century a.d. and the pious kings and their queens 
arid other relatives have Left ample vestiges of their zeal all over 
thr lower Krishna basin, Amnriivatl and Nagarj m likonda 
(ancient 5riparvata) were their principal centres, the sculptured 
marble reliefs from which, have given us such a comprehensive 
idea of their religion, art and culture. The soft pink marble 
of the Eastern Ghats on the Fa Inad tract seems to have provided 
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the Ikshvaku artists with an ideal medium Tor their work which 
was unavailable anywhere else in the peninsula. Among 
sites which have yielded their rclks (mostly Buddhist monuments) 
and which are still awaiting systematic work are Go] i and Rentals 
in Palanad* Chcbrolu south of Gun tur, Jagayyauetta, Ghanta- 
pa lie and Bhatdprolti in the Krishna delta, RamircddtpaUi 
{ 0 r Gummadid 0 rru) and A 1 1 urii on the right basik ofthe Krkhna, 
Chezarla near Narasaraopet* Guntur District* is another she 
which has a rare type of apsidal temple later converted! into a 
Saiva temple* The site of Pithapur&m in the Godavari basin, 
along with other places ] ike Kotiura and Erandapalla, Be vani¬ 
sh Era and Vchgi also in the Andhra country* is yet to be explo¬ 
red For relies of the period. Except the Buddhist establishments 
at Sankaram, Ramalirtham and Sulihundam, all in the VEsa- 
khaputunam District, the important maritime province anciently 
known as Kalihga has been very inadequately surveyed for 
ancient remains, and even the sites of die capitals of the various 
minor dynasties of the period, such as Vishnukundim, Eastern 
Gahgas n etc. have not been determined. 

In the extreme south of the country, the land of the Tamils, 
the city of Ranch! or Conjee varum in the Chinglcput District 
has maintained its predominance throughout the historical period 
and was the capital of the Pal lavas, the first of the historic 
dynasties of the South. There arc mound* know n as Pallavamcdu 
likely to da'jc back to the middle Pal lava period, which is 
also the period of the well-known K&ilasanitha and Yaikun tha- 
pcrujnli temples at Conjee varans as also of the seven Pagoda 
monuments. The vast programme of temple building in the 
Choi a and later periods has hardly left any vestiges of the earlier 
period in the interior, but dir marts on the sea-coast like Arika- 
medii near Pondicherry and Korkui In Tinncvdly District, which 
had commercial intercourse with the Roman empire, yield 
antiquities of the second and third century a. d + Systematic 
investigation of these s ites is at present in progress and it is likely 
that the synchronism offered by datcabJe antiquities of the 
Imperial Roman period will enable archaeologists to lay out 
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a sequence of material cultures in die South * by a eofriparativc 
study of the results in different sites. 

la conclusion! it may be stated that the Gupta period re¬ 
presents the climax and culmination of die native Indian genius 
in all spheres oflnt^Ilcctual activity found throughout the length 
and breadth of this land. If the period of the Mauryan empire 
showed a remarkable elevation of the Indian mind, it was under 
the stimuli of a strong central direction; but in the Gupta 
epoch, it was a spontaneous exuberance which permeated every 
field and filled the entire sub-continent, spreading out in 
other land* beyond the seas. 



CHAPTER XXir 
FINE ARTS 


In the present chanter* we shall take a survey of Fine Arts 
from 200 to 650 a.d. This period falls into two convenient 
divisions, pic-Gupta, 200 to 32G, and Gupta, 320-650. In 
northern India during the pro Gupta period, the artbiic activity 
may not doubt have continued along the old lines at famous 
centres like Mathura and Feahawar, but outstanding specimens 
have not been preserved- It should also be remembered that 
Lhe unsettled political condition in the Punjab and the L'ttara 
Pradesh, consequent upon the break-up of the Kushana 
empire and the emergence of a number of small states (as 
described before in Chaps. 1 and If), was hardly favourable for 
progress in an. Pro-Gupta art can therefore be studied only 
in South India, 

L SOUTH INDIAN ART, C. 200—350 A- D. 

L SCULPTURE 

South Indian has Left a number of important and interesting 
monuments of art at several centres like Amarivaifj Nagarjuni- 
konda. Ghantasala, Gummadtdurru and GolL The continua¬ 
tion of the Sutavahana art, which wu closely akin to the £aka- 
Kushlnaartj. can be seen at Amaravaih ((PL IV, ]), where wn 
see the last phase of its activity early in the 3rd century. The 
human figures sculptured ai this lime are a li ttle more attenuated 
than those of the preceding period, but they have a beauty 
of fliesr own. Long and lovely ynjdopavital in pearls, the lion 
head motif in the crown, and makari design for the coiffure of 
women are some of the innovations of this period worth mention¬ 
ing here. The art of Ghutukula Sit taka rn is of Vaijayanttpuni 
also belongs to this period, but a sculptured A &ga is its only 
specimen handed down to us. 
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We Shall now proceed to consider the religious monuments 
at Nagaijimionda, Ghantasala, Gummadidurru and Goli. 1 
These were mostly built under the patronage of die tings and 
queens of the Ikslivfiku house to whom belongs die credit of 
keeping the torch of art alive in the Krishna valley during Uiis 
dark period. The sculpture at the above places, which naturally 
eoini tines I lie tradition of the earlier Amaravatl school, shows 
considerable merit and vigour. 

The St 563 -casing dabs are richly carved. The Buddha is 
t epreseruedsometimes in hitman form and sometimes as a symbol 
—a flaming pillar surmounted by a wheel and tris&la. In the 
human form he is often shown suited with legs hanging down 
and resting on a footstool as in the later Gupta-Vakataka 
sculptures at Ajanta. Scenes from the life of the Buddha like 
Renunciation (PL IV, 2) and Enlightenment, Birth and Temp¬ 
tation are freely depicted in a style closely similar to that at 
Amaravati. 7 he Jitaka stories also supply many of the themes, 
the Chhatldunta Jataka being depicted at some length in the 
carvings from Goli, Tlie story nf Natida and Janapadakalyani, 
which was a popular theme both in Mathura and tlie Krishna' 
valley, is most effectively rendered at Nagajjunikonda. The 
story of the Sasa Jataka found at Amaravatl is repeated at this 
place and Goli. While the full hush of power of Mandhata 
is usually emphasised in sculptures from all these places, it is 
the fall of the emperor and his repentance which arc selected 
for special treatment at Nagarjunikonda. Some times the art 
of this famous centre reveal* closer parallels with that of Mathura. 
The visit oflndra to the Buddhi at t he Indaselaguha, a favourite 
theme in Kushuna sculpture, is beautifully portrayed at Nagar- 
jurukonda. The visit of Ajataiatru tu the Buddha found at 
Bhxrhut is also depicted at Amaravatl and repeated carefully 
at Nagarjunikonda. As sculptures worthy of special mention 
we may refer to the lovely scene of temptation from Ghantasala, 
the finely proportioned flying figures over stupas from Gummadi- 
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duiTii h the magnificent panels depicting Vessantnra’s story at 
Goli, and the bay pulling a toy-horse on wheels, mithaa figares 
between the panels and the Yakshi figures at the end of the long 
rows of panels at Nagarjutiikonda. 

The Northern dress of a Scythian s tidier wearing a coat 
and trousers at Nngaijtinikonda {l 1 !, V, 1} shows some realistic 
influences from outside. Surprisingly, the holt in the hand of 
the god Vajrap&nh which has three prongs at both ends in 
Amaravatlp is ai Nagaijmiikonda similar to the weapon in 
Gandhi m sculpture, where Its ends arc flat- 

A comparative study shows that some of die motifs were 
particularly popular. The figure of the dwarf with the head 
on stomach is one among them. ! t occurs not only at Amara* 
vau and Ghantasala during the 3rd century, hut recurs later in 
the Gupta-Vnkataka sculptures and at Ajama, Not only dtd 
this motif migrate from the south through the Yahataka realm 
to the home provinces of the Gupta empire, as we find it occur¬ 
ring at Sarnath, but it also crossed the seas and found a place 
among the lovely carvings in Java. 

2 . ARCHITECTURE 

The architectural activity in the Krishna valley for the pre- 
Gupta period is mainly Buddhist and centres round the Stfipa; 
naturally its earlier form at Ainaravati served as the model. 
The Stupa of the south, like that in the north, stood on a plat¬ 
form reached by a flight of steps* The plan of the solid sti&pas 
in the Krishna valley shows two circular walls, one at the hub 
and the other at the outer end, die space between the two being 
partitioned by spoke-like avails and the space intervening betw een 
the walls being filled up with mud* The outer casing of the 
drum consisted of richly carved marble slabs. The hemisphe¬ 
rical top of the drum was decorated with lime and mortar work. 
The four rectangular projections, one at each cardinal point, 
supported a row of five free-standing pillars labelled in die inscri* 
ptions on them as .-T ydkakhambas (Aryakastambfm, L e, a pillar 
for worship*) The pillars together with the ay aka platforms 
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on which they stood and the simple gateways guarded by lions 
are special features of the stupas in the Andhra country not found 
elsewhere. 1 he pradakshin^patha between the stupa and the 
outer railing was approached by steps near the gateways; 
the first being semicircular was known as the *moou-stone* 
and decorated with bands of animals and creeper designs 
executed in a lovely maimer. The ‘moon-stones* at the lower 
end of the staircase become:; a regular feature of Gupta s(upas 
in Ceylon and are also found in the temple at Deogarh. 

Ihe Chailya remains at Nagarjunikonda show that its plan 
was aosidal, ihe remote end towards the apse having a small 
votive stufia for worship* The approach to the ckaityas was, 
as in the case of large stUjms f by a flight of steps starting with 
"moon-stone 1 , These later structural efurityas are not different 
in plan and form from the earlier rock-cut ones m Karli and 
other caves in Western India, 

The Fihdrat or monasteries for the residence of monies were 
composed of a number of cells arranged* as usual., around a 
rectangular courtyard- The foundations of such monasteries 
have been laid bare in excavations at Nagarjunikonda, showing 
that the approach to the cells and some of the entrances was 
by all steps with "moonstones* and low flanking makara balus¬ 
trades. 

At Nagarjunikonda, there are many pillars in rows which 
have now fallen down* but once formed part of a haJL This is 
an example of one of the earliest halls in south India, later 
associated with temples, some times having as many as a thousand 
pillars. 

If, ART IN THE GUPTA PERIOD- 

The glories of the Gupta age proper (c, 350-650 A.m) have 
been made permanent through the visible creations of its art. 
The age witnessed an unprecedented artistic activity all over 
India and synchronised with the growth and perfection of the 
moil beautiful art definition?. Different Forms of art, r, g.^ 
sculpture, painting and terracotta, attained a maturity, balance 
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and naturalness of expression that have for ever remained un¬ 
excelled. Some of our most beautiful monuments representing 
the very acme of India's artistic achievement, among nluch 
the immortal Ajarua frescoes take precedence, are a cultural 
heritage of ike Gupta period. 

This all-embracing artistic activity covered almost tlie whole 
country. Famous provincial centres like Mathura* Banaras 
and Patna, besides many new ones, became die seats of die new 
intellectual and spiritual movement, and the economic pros- 
perity of the age gave a refreshing outlook on life. Under ideal 
conditions of society and state art and culture flourished as 
never before. Owing to close alliance between art and life many 
details of Gupta life can be gathered from the objects of contem¬ 
porary art, which appear like so many lovely documents of 
culture, 

i„ Sculpture* 

Sculpture has contributed most to the high esteem in which 
the Gupta art is held. Under the stroke of the master's chisel 
the stone became malleable, as it were, and was transformed 
into figures of permanent beauty and grace, [The success of 
Gupta sculpture lies in its balanced synthesis between the obtru¬ 
ding sensuality of the Kushana figures and the symbolic abstrac¬ 
tion of the early mediaeval work. The aggressive beauty, as 
seen in the figures on Mathura rail pillars, is no longer in accord 
with the spirit of the Gupta age; its sensuousness is restrained 
by a ebnscious moral sense. Nudity as a rule is eliminated in 
Gupta an. The effect of the diaphanous drapery in K us liana 
art is to reveal the charm of the flesh; the Gupta artist on the 
other hand employs drapery to conceal those very charms* 

fjthe synthesis oT the external form with the inner spirit is 
nowhere better illustrated than in Buddha images of this period^ 
The three most outstanding examples are the seated Buddha 
image from Saroath [PI. VI) , the inscribed image of the stand¬ 
ing Buddha in the Mathura Museum, No, A5 (Pi, V, and 
the colossal copper statue of Buddha (about 7 J feet high) from 
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Sult&nganj, now in the BEnnhighajn Museum (PI. V* 3 + ). The 
spiritual expression* the tranquil smile and the serene ODtiiem- 
plative mood of the Samath Buddha posed on a diamond scat 
in the attitude of preaching show us the highest triumph of 
Indian art—an attempt to visualise the superman endowed with 
the highest wisdom \<ututlarqjft&iia) t detached and austere in 
liis discipline, but radiating an almost divine influence. The 
other two Buddha images referred to above arc uho characterised 
by similar artistic qualities. 

We notice some innovations in the Gupta age with reference 
ta the Buddha statue. Usually It has beautiful turfy hair; the 
Kushana Buddha type with a shaven head makes its appearance 
but once in the Gupta age at Mankuwar {near Allaliabad)* 
It was obviously rejected as it did not satisfy the aesthetic instinct 
of the age. A second feature consisted in bands of graceful 
ornamentation al different kinds introduced in the bale of the 
Buddha figure* 1 winch in the previous age was almost plain. 
Transparent drapery, plain or with folds, clearly revealing 
the form, w as introduced by the Gupta artist. Several Buddha 
images have webbed fingers (jdldngulikara ); they also show a 
larger variety of madras (hand poses). 

The Buddha image in the Gupta schpol provides important 
testimony as regards the freshness and vitality' of that art. As 
Smith remarks its connection w ith the Samatit figure, the Gupta 
Buddha is ‘ 'absolutely independent of the GandMra school” 1 ; 
it reveals the fullest fruEllon of the original Indian genius in 
carving out a figure in perfect harmony with its spiritual eon* 
captions* Even the Garsdhamn Buddhas, in stucco and day, 
of this period arc profound y Indian bed and hardly show any 
foreign influence. The inspiration characterising the Gupta 
Buddha figure travelled to Greater India, towards the east and 


r The halo Oft thr Mathura Buddha with its foliated stroH. rosettes, gesc 
drsigm, cic. imitates the full blown loins and reminds uj oCRagfm r IV, V. 5, 
where Kalidasa compares the hale of Raghu with a full blown Joins parasol 
(padmilapntrfi ). 

a, UFA, p + 170, 
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the north, where ins palpable as a living force to innumerable 
images of the succeeding centuries. 

We have seen already in Chap. XIX how there was a 
remarkable revival of Hinduism in the Gupta period and it is 
naturally reflected in its sculpture. Satvism and VaisJupavism 
were equally popular^ and the sculptures and temples of the 
age confirm this conclusion, ^ome of the most beautiful Siva 
images, like the Sivalihga from Khoh (PL N il, i) belong to 
the Gupta period. Both the Linga form and the anthromorphic 
image of Siva existed in the Kushlna period, hut their com¬ 
bination as evolved in Ekamukfd and Chaiurmukte Sivalinga was 
a characteristic feature of Gupta iconography- The Ardlia* 
niriivata form of Siva* which represents a synthesis between 
the eternal pair of opposites by presenting die deity as half- 
mile and half-female* was rendered by the artists of our age 
with masterly skill. 

The sculptures of this period give ample evidence to the 
growing popularity of the worship of Vhhnn and his different 
incarnations. Perhaps the best qualities of the Gupta plastic 
art find expression in the superb example of Vishnu from Mathura 
(PL VTI, 2) with its face revealing a celestial contentment 
and serene spiritual contvmpLuion f similar to that of the seated 
Buddha image in the S&math museum. For the first time 
Gupta statuary begins to show the images of the cosmic 
form of Vishnu combining a human head with those of a 
boar and a 1 ion. These are images of Xrisimha-Varitha Vishnu 
(M.M. 2525 ? D. 28). A different Form of the cosmic aspect 

(VifvarQpa) of Vishnu in this period is iiiat in which the central 
human figure is surrounded by a number of radiating heads* 
f. the eight armed figure on the greai architrave from Garhwa 1 
(also on a recently found rclief from Mathura), 

The attributes of Vishnu, ia Akins 3 chakra rtc, T appeared in 
their natural form in Kushana figures, but in Gupta images 
they are often personified as Syudka-pumsfois* These figures 
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are generally dwarfish as compared with the tall stature of the 
main figure. This agrees with Kalidasa's reference Co tile 
at Cendant figures of Vdmatm or 'siiort-staturcd persons'; he 
also says that each personified attendant was marked with its 
respective symbol {Raghu, X, v. 60). 

The great VarSha image at L’dayagiri (c. 400 a.d.j has 
been rightly regarded as a monument to die genius of the 
Gupta sculptors, its volume and powerful execution furnish 
a happy contrast to the scenes of lesser dimensions forming the 
background. The two flanking scenes also are of unusual 
significance, representing die birth of the twin rivers Gahga 
and Yamuna, their confluence at Prayaga and the final merging 
of the combined waters Into the ocean (cf. Raghu j XIII, v. 58). 
The whole scene is permeated with a lyrical feeling, and pro¬ 
bably conveys an ideal representation of the Middle Country 
or the Madhyadcsa. which was the heart of the wide culture- 
empire built in tills age. Its symbols were the two river 
goddesses Gang;! and Yamuna standing on their respective 
vehicles, the crocodile and the tortoise. It is only in Gupta 
art, as in the literature of this period, that the two rivers make 
their appearance for the first time in the scheme of temple archi¬ 
tecture, and we cannot but infer that Kalidasa, making a 
pointed reference to them as attendants of the deity, is referring 
to a pri ncipa I fe aturc of con temporary art (cf. Kumdicuambha m, 
VII, v. 42), 

The ep[graphic evidence from this period shows that the 
sun worship was fairly popular. The images of the solar deity 
show that the sun-god was clad in the northern dress, wearing 
coats and trousers and long buskined boots. 'Ihis form of the 
deity is found right from Afghanistan to Mathura and Madhya- 
desa, and seems to have been adopted as the popular represen¬ 
tation of this god. He is also shown as accompanied by his 
two attendants, Dane!a and Pihgalu. 

Owing to the continuous progress made during die preced¬ 
ing few centuries, Gupta sculptors found themselves in possession 
of well-defined conventions and icoiiogruhic canons. With 
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this heritage of wcll-undcrstuud forms of art the artists handled 
the complicated legends and myths of the many incarnations 
of Vishnu and Siva with an easy mastery. One is impressed with 
the genuine simplicity in which grand mythical conceptions of 
religious and metaphysical import arc visualised by the engra¬ 
ver, The sculptural representations of the epic stories from the 
TEpjna and Krishna cycles arc delineated with cScctivc success 
in live Dcogarh temple belonging to this epoch. * Here we find 
the details of the Krishna legend completely developed, and a 
few of the many panels bear scenes of Krishna's childhood 
exploits— his sumptitotts transfer to Cokula, his kicking the 
milk-cart on which pots of milk hatfe toppled over, and his 
seizing the demon Karhsa by the hair. On another beautiful 
panel we find a homely scene showing Krishna, Rukminl and 
Sudama. The emaciated Brahmana is leaning on his crooked 
staff and in front of him stands Krhhn a, an elegant figure with 
the effect of his dignity heightened by ihe very elaborate and 
gorgeous coiffure spreading round his head* with the lady 
Rukminlby his side steeped in astonishment at the measureless 
bounty of her husband in fulfilling the wishes of his Fi lend. 1 he 
icouographie wealth of this period is further illustrated in ihe 
scenes from the Rmaja^a which onefe adorned the plinth of this 
temple. The redemption of Ahalya, the departure of Rama, 
Lakshmana and Sit® to the forest p their visit to ihe hermitage 
of the sage Agastya and the mutilation of Stirpanakliu by 
I^kihmana arc some of the major episedcs preserved in these 
panel-relicts. Gajtndfim&ksha 7 Vishnu reclining cm Ananta 
(PL VIII, 1], and Nara and Narayana m their Himalayan 
hermitage (PI, Vlll, 2), sculptured in the Deogarh temple* 
rank among the best specimens of Hindu sculpture* 

The art critic can discern the full-fledged Gupta inspiration 
in the Hindu sculptures of the Deccan as well. This is parti* 
cularly true of the beautiful sculptures in the caves at Mogul- 
rajpura and Undavalli. The carvings at lilt latter place heat 
of a number of themes from Hindu mythology like Vaiaha 
raising the earth, Trivikruma taking three paces, Vishnu tescuing 
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G.ijendra, Krishna lifting Govardhana 
Unmistakable Gupta inspiration. 


, etc., all of which show 


The sculpture of tins period is also nth in charming oma- 
mcnul designs. On a door jamb from Garhwa we find the 
Kalpalata motif treated in a very artistic style (PJ. IX, I). The 
whole scroll, which is deeply sunk and very clearly and carefully 
carved, is cite of the most pleasing and graceful specimens 
of Indian architectural ornaments. 1 The foliated scroll is a 
special traitof Gupta art and the artists must have undergone 
prolonged and rigorous training In order to attain their admirable 
skill. In I iterary descriptions we find several names for this kind 
of work, viz., patrah Id, fiairSn^U pair Hbhanga-raduna, *ntkabha&- 
gabtfilafattduoli, etc. The curves and twists with on increasingly 
deep relief finally reached a logical sequence in the almost per¬ 
forated work on the screens and reliefs of mediaeval temples 
(c. 11th-12th century) as seen in Ghandd la art and the Dll warn 
marble temples. 


2 . ARCHITECTURE 

The wave of creative enthusiasm and the intensely religious 
purpose behind it that swept the country at this time are seen 
at their best in the architectural activity of the period which 
produced the Brahman ica I temple. "In ,he art of building two 
progressive movements of fundamental significance are discer¬ 
nible, one relating to its aesthetic character, and tile oilier to 
structural procedure. The forme.' marks the begetting of a new 
sensibility, a change from the mere imitative to the infinitely 
creative, from the servile copying of meaningless forms expres¬ 
sive of undeveloped mind and un killed forces, to a reasoned 
application of the first principles of architectural compositiens. 
The latter records the use for the first time of dressed stone 
masonry, a pronounced step in the technique of building 


3, Thii CTiHlif of the B&IdiJdkJid (\}\r girls springing from lli 
lilies.i h hTJ old m the juiafca*, iMahdvai^a Jdt, IV. 3 r 3 ). k 
Undhp. V, 43, 48 ) and Afah&Abarato (Jihiihica. Vli v 
Ajir:iw+iL.i in JlSGA. 1943, pp, 1 -43- 
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construction, the introduction of which placed a new power in. 
the hands of the workman. It was when the an was in such a 
formative state that there emerged the earliest known concep¬ 
tion of the Hindu ‘house of god’. And with the appearance of 
this type of building, architecture composed of stone masonry 
made its beginning.” 1 

Tlte chief surviving temples of the Gupta age are the 
following:— 

1, Vishnu temple at Tigawa in Jubbulpore district, 

2, Siva temple at Bhumata in Nagod State. 

3, Parvati temple at N T acIita-Kuthira in Ajaigarh State, 

4~5. Buddhist shrines at San chi and Eodhgavj, 

6 . The Daiavatara temple at Dcogarh. 

7. A temple in a ruined state but of great merit, found at 
Dab Parbatia on the banks of the Brahmaputra in 
Darrang district of Assam. 

8. A temple of Siva at Kh h m Nagod State (the beautiful 
Ekamukkl Lings and a mass of sculpture showing lively 
ganxs from this temple are now deposited in the Alla¬ 
habad Museum). 

Besides these we have temples made entirely of brick, numer¬ 
ous examples of which have been found from Bhitargaon in 
Kanpur district to I’aharpur in Bengal and Sirpur in Madhya 
Pradesh Of these, the temple at BhUargaon, conceived from top 
to bottom in terms of terracotta and brick, is particularly worth 
mentioning •, it is beautified with several courses of wc'Lpraerved 
friezes and moulded bricks with designs exceedingly varied and 
beautiful. The temple has a pyramidal roof and its walls were 
decorated on the outside with terracotta panels, depleting scenes 
from Hindu mythology. Architecturally, thet empte is impor¬ 
tant os possessing the earliest true arch found In India. 

Let us now revert to the Brahamanical stone temples of the 
age. They are the earliest known Hindu shrines in stone and 
naturally show the early phases and features of stone temple 
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architecture. They were small and unixnposing straclures wiUu 
a square sanctuary* about 10 Feet In dimensions, and a portico - 
Of still smaller proportions. Obviously they v'c; c rather sluint* 
for images, th in places for congregations of the worshippers. 
The roof was usually flat and the stone masonry was finely dressed 
and held together without any kind of mortar. Gupta Hindu, 
shrines therefore present a marked contrast to die later Hindu 
temples with high sikh&ros (pinnacles ) and extensive man^epMS 
(halls), A transition to the ]ater sty-e tiad however begun 
towards die cud of our period and can be Keen in the DaMvamra. 
temple at Deogarh,, which had originally a Hkhsja of ahouL 
40 feet ; its stones were secured together by doivcls and its four 
porches afforded relatively more space for the worshippers to 
congregate. 

The sanctum of this temple stood on a raised plinth, occupy¬ 
ing the central square of the open terrace. It Jiad a plain inte- 
nor, but Sts doorway was exquisitely carved and deer, rated, the 
jambs show ing the figures of Gajfiga and Yamuna carved on them 
(PI. IX, 2). This was a typically Gupta feature and it is 
possible that the two river goddesses occupy ing die upper corner 
of the door-jambs were derived bom the early iutnblwnjika figures 
which once fesiooned the architraves of the Buddhist lor&ncs* 

In front of die richly carved doorway was usually a shallow 
porch, which in later Gupta examples deveb ped into a piliaicil 
port ico, and later sc II1 into a ful l- Hedged tmkhaman$ap&. Among 
other specific features should be mentioned the shape of the pillars 
and their capitals of the ptifna-kdasa design* die system of 
rendering die architrave of the doorway as a string course running 
round the entire building, and courses of fine efutiiya window or 
more properly gaveksha-vai iiya na patter ns > containing round 
medallions with figures of gods and goddesses or peeping m!t 
or female busts. 

Most of these features are seen at their best in the beautiful 
DaiSvatara temple at Deogarh. As observed by Percy Brown* 
when complete, this building was unquestionably cne tf rait 
merit in the correct ordering of Its pare, all aUte serving the 
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piirpiM of practical utility, yet imbued with supreme artistic 
feeUug. Few monuments can show such a high level of work- 
m inship combined with ripeness and rich refinement in its 
sculptural cdcct as the Gupta temple at Deogarh. 

The airway leading to the sanctum was the chief centre 
of attraction in a Ciupta temple, serving as an elegant outer 
frame to set off the image installed in the cella. Looking in 
detail it was marked by the following decorative features:— 

A projecting image in the centre of the lintel [dvdra-taldla- 
hlmbi), attendant figures (pralihdn) occupying tlte low one- 
fiiurtli portion of the height of die jambs, auspicious birds on 
wings ( m&ngalyi tihtga ) usually flying geese, auspicious tree 
marc or less stylised (/riiyikr&j), svoStika, full vase or the pot 
and foliag; design {puTna-ghuta) , amorous couples (niUAuefl), 
filiated scrolls (patra-vtllli), and dwarfish figures (pmmathas). 
All these itntifs occur on the Deogarh door-frame except the 
luaky birds which adorn the door-jambs of the Dali Parbatia 
temple in Assam. Another typical feature of decoration con¬ 
sisted in the two auspicious symbols, conch and lotus, being 
either carved or painted on door jamb* (cf. the reference in 
Msg.iidBtJ, 11, v. 17 ; dtidrapd.iie likhita-vaptuhau sankks- 
bsdnm ch t dtiskpid). IheiC two symbols with rising arabasque 
d^iigus a e seen in the jambs of the beautifully framed panels 
on the th-ee outer trails at Deogarh- 

The style of such panels or image* m exterior wall niche* 

, l mUdka-bimba ) continued as a common feature into the 
mediaeval period- Originally it appears to be an adaptation 
from iihuM having projecting Buddha figures in the four direc¬ 
tions. Two other structural features point to the relationship 
of the temple with Buddhist stupas, firstly, the high square 
platform corresponding to the terraces (mtdhi) with a stairway 
in the centre of each side, and secondly, four small 
temolcs or sanctuaries at tlte four comers (cf. Dkydiodiina, 
pn, 243-44). Many earlier Indian stupas, such as those of 
Bhallar (Tixila) and MjrpurKhas (Sindh) oratNagaijunikonda 
in the Krishna valley, stand on a single square or rectangular 
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platform with axial approaches on one or four sides- 1 

South India Itas handed down to us very few structures of 
the Gupta period. Among these* the Kapotesvara temple at 
Chrfearja, built by the Ananda kings of the 4th century, is ihe 
most interesting. It is the earliest known Hindu temple with 
an apridal plan, similar to the Buddhist chattyas at Karli or 
Nagarjunikonda. The the facade of the rhndna is slipped like 
a huge cftaitja and die hack top is curvilinear on an aps'dal 
pian. The Durga temple at Ashole (e* 6th century a,d.J and 
the Vaishnnm temple at Ter* w p hsch are both apsldal. seem xo 
have been i nspired by this ear] Ler model. 

Let ns now turn to Buddhist structural buildings. Stupa j, 
chapels and monasteries have been found at JauLan, Char* 
sadda and other ancient sites near PushkaJavatl. At Mthra 
Maradu an assembly hall * refectory t kitchen^ store mm, bath 
room and latrine, associated with a religious establishment, 
indicate rhe luxurious mode of life of the monk-residents. The 
Sarnath excavations have unearthed the remnants of a Buddha 
temple and a number of monasteries. The Jailer usually con¬ 
sisted of a number of rooms round a court-yard, somet'mei 
having chapels of their own. 

One of the two stupas at Jaribandha-ka-Bailhak in Rajgir 
and the Dhnmekh stupa at Sarnath belong to the end of our 
period. The latter one is 128 feet in height and has four niches 
at the four cardinal points for Buddha images. The scroll 
work on this stupa has evoked just praise arid the structure is 
also remarkable for llie variety of geometric patterns with 
which p:irt of its area lias been covered. 

Maras Im ha-gupta BalSditya hnd built a magnificent brick 
temple of the Buddha at NaLinda, It was 300 feet in height 
and evoked admiration of the Chinese travellers who later vis: led 
the University town. This majestic structure has entirely 
disappeared l ardmeolorial excavations have unear hted cnly 
its massive basement. The temple was probably similar to the 
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well-known Buddha temple at Bod]tgnyu. 

We nuw proceed to survey the cave architecture of the age. 
Excavation of caves (IffM* ski. frjwtf) was quite wdl-knc w xi 
in northern India and Deccan frem c . 250 e,c.* but wns prac¬ 
tically unknown to the extreme south til! the 6th century* 1 I he 
mak cave structures of our period belong to Ajania and the 
Andhra country. 

Both Ckzilyn and ViMm caves 5 continued to be excavated 
at Ajanta during our period. Among these* the iikara caves 
Nos, XVI and XVII* excavated in the la^i quarter of the 5tli 
•century by a minister and a feudatory of the \ aka taka king 
Hirishensj 3 and the ch&iiya cave No. XIX t Guished a little 
Iater J are the iu ,; s- important. From the artistic and architect 
lural points of view these are magnificent monuments and no 
visit >r can eas.ly forget the grand impression produced upon 
his mind by their architecture, sculpture and paintings, "they 
ate undoubtedly among the best artistic monuments of the 
Gupta age and will therefore be briefly described here. 

The efcufya cave No. XlX 3 like its earlier precursory con- 
-lists of a nave separated from aisles by a row of pdlars* but 
it alsa sh^ws many new features. In the earlier th&iiya caves 
considerable use had been made of wood for the piirpr se of com¬ 
pleting the facade; here it has been discarded altogether* *lhc 
rail ornament also disappears from the facade and is replaced 
*>y ad mble row nf comice decorated with {ha'ttyu window mt-tifs. 
The entrance is ftit-roofcd, supported by four pillars with a 
huge efijiija window above it separated hy the ccmicc (PJ, X), 
The aisle pillars inside have fluted columns with pot and foliage 
capitals. But the most striking new feature of the chaitya is its 

Tt King Mahsmdravarmaii proudty describes his cave lempJr-s, which Wert 
jti innovaiiai) in the souib P as bulk without torick> F timber, mortar and metal, 
mmhukaan^ attetium, dfinfan, aJfumam t nirmapitam {Manda^apauu 
lOttripUap)* 

1. Th.r Ctattpii cave ii a temple ettilirimng +t ittifia Or Buddha image a.j 
*hr central object of worship- Tbe HMra cave is primarily a mtinattexy for 
the tiiiftoice of monks; somcditiei it ab) has a small chapel. 

q. I{iacriplJCHH QFI theEr walla ^jve the names of the donors and the ruling 
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zeals for the Buddha figure. In [lie earlier chuity&s at Karli 
and Na*ik f the Blessed One is nowhere to be seen in the human 
form- at Ajanta he can be seen in the human fbim at the facade, 
in die frieze of niches above die brackets* and carved on the 
monolithic stupa inside, which was the main object of worship, 
It was the new Mahay a na belief which had brought about this 
transformation.. The rock-cut stupa of this chnitya consists of a 
higli cylindrical drum, decorated withstanding or seated Buddha 
figures between pilasters crowned by graceful makara arches. 
The drum supports the globular dome, with die usual pavilion 
[imrrniiaj^ and a series of three umbrellas (tri-ehhatra) one above 
the other. 

The trih&ra cave Nos. XVI and XVII are justly famous for 
their paintings, which will be discussed a little later; they are 
however equally interesting for their architecture. The cave 
No. XVI is a twenty pillared cave* 65 feet square having six, 
residential cells for die monks on eidler side, two at either 
end of the verandah and two at the back. Between these two 
cells there is a rectangular sanctuary with a large figure of the 
Buddha, seated in pt&lamjbtipada posture, r., feet liangmg 
down* The l^cauty of the pillars is as remarkable as their 
variety, no tw o pillars being exactly al ike. The general harmony 
of design and form* however, prevents variety from being 
obtrusive. The cave No. XVII is almost similar to cave 
No. XVI. It was long known as the Zodiac cave on account 
of the * Wheel oT Life* {bhamchakra) painted on the walls of its 
verandah. On account of the famous fresco paintings, these 
caves produce an effect which can be better experienced than 
described. All the walls were once covered w ith painted scenes 
from the life of the Buddha or the Ja takas and the roof and the 
pillars beautified by arabesque and ornamental designs in bold 
outlines and pleasing colours. 

The caves at Mogul r.ijapu ram, Undavalli and Akkannama- 
danna, excavated under the Vsshnukundins, belong to the 
Gupta per iod + It i s ini crest ing to note that their plan is mode) led 
on that of the Ud&yagirl caves in Central India, and not on 
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that prevailing nearer home at GuntupaLli near Bezwadn. The 
architecture of these caves is simple. The facades at Mogul- 
rajapuram show two pillars in the centrt, two pilasters, one on 
cither side, and a Dvarapahka at each end beside the two 
pilasters. The pillars and pilasters are simple and massive* 
being square in section at the base and the top and octagonal 
in the central part. The corbels are rounded at either end* 
and judging from die less weathered ones, fluted, Right above 
the pillars are thaitya windows with heads introduced in diem. 
The floral design flunking the chaitja windows with the head 
on top is the precursor of similar pattern on Pal lava tkai&a win¬ 
dow's, Above this is some times a row ol annuals spiritedly carved* 
On entry the cave presents a verandah with or without an addi¬ 
tional row of pillars beyond which is a single cell or triple cells 
forming ihc sanctuary. The Undavalli caves have similar 
architectural features, hut are thfee-storset!. 

V\e must also make a passing reference to the Brahmanical 
cave temple at Ud&yagiri, near Bhopal, having an inscription, 
dated 40] a. ix and referring to the reign of Ghandra-gupta II. 
It js thus the earliest dated Hindu temple known so far; The 
shrine is partly rock-cut and partly stone-built, as a shallow 
pillared portico lias been added in front of the excavsued cclla r 
Til [3 style is just a transit ion fretn the pure cave shrines to die 
structural ones. The portico, the carved doorway and die 
pillars with their ‘Bowl of Plenty 1 capitals show the typical 
features of tile Gupta style. 

3* SECULAR ARCHITECTURE 

Secular buildings of our period are unfortunately not pre¬ 
served/ but some idea of early palaces can be formed by a 
study of their sculptural representation at Amaravatl and Nagar- 
jiiniknnda. They were imposing structures several storeys high- 
The types of window* included the arched one with filial, the 

ii pwiiUe, as mraoM by Dr. Gwfnaniswain 
hall cxravalfid in rock at Uparkot j ri 
undcT’tfmuid mnmer chamber of A 
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rectangular one and Eke latticed. Different kinds of balustrades 
Are shown; pilasters and polygonal pillars have line capitals, 
lonte on the model of the earlier bellshaped ones with hatch 
motif at the base. The roof was sometimes shaped after the 
hood of a wagon, sometimes after a simple rectangular hut* and 
sometimes circular with a curvilinear tep and a single tapering 
finiaL The second type was probably known as the idlfi and 
the third M fag fra. Both are known and described in early 
literary accounts of palaces. Terraces and balconies were 
sometimes open and sometimes canopied, the latter being known 
as stfkibtns. There were separate entrances and exits with fine 
arched fora pa decoration, as in the case of the gateways at 
Sane hi, which were decorated with fresh garlands en occasions. 
These entrances cut a boundary wall much in the same way ;.s 
in some of our modem high class residential buildings. 

The paintings at Ajantashow that sometimes moderate sized 
royal pavilions were raised on four cylindrical pillars {m&mdar-- 
dikdrhQtmhtaya according to Ba?a) t decorated with golden 
festoons, The royal seat was placed under the canopy of this 
audience hall t which was tastefully decorated. Halfo of audience, 
bodt private and public {dsthtinnmandapas) , are also referred 
to by B3na. Literary evidence Further shows that the palace 
apartments were usually decorated with paintings; not only 
palaces but even the houses of rich citizens were furnished with 
separate picture galleries Uhitrasadma) and concert halls 
{ laagltaiala ). 

4. Terracotta 

Terracottas formed another important branch of Gupta art. 
Tn this modest medium gifted clay modellers created things of 
real beauty and achieved a wide popular basis for their art. 
The modeller compared favourably and at a par with the builder, 
die painter and the engraver. 1 Clay figurines served as poor 

i. (|a itiin^lly comparB four bnnehes of art. VaiiatnEjivanii 

ir a rtu iiatritjttcly tn pi Icon-diuon ii laid to .ipp^nf aa iiayf ^ ^ 
pillar in □ building, * %urt in paintinfl, a carved liaine in leulplure or like 
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man'j sculpture and contributed largely to popular Lae art and 
culture. As small objects easy to reproduce mechanically from 
moulds they were capable of mass production and wete 
used both for religious and secular purposes. Men and women, 
passionately fond of recreating beautiful fcims, employed the 
terracotta medium with great zeal and success. In their heme, 
die drawing room ? and the lover's bcd-chamher T terracotta figu¬ 
rines showing amorous scenes or fox ms of exquisite beauty were 
-displayed. On the exterior walls of houses plaques s depicting 
deities, dwarfs and animals, or narrative scenes from epics and 
mythical stories, were fixed in friezes. In the temples and the 
jftrtaj also, bigger plaques and statues in clay weie freely used. 
On festive occasions terracotta figurines were specially in de¬ 
mand* At the time of Rftjyarn's marriage multitudes of model¬ 
lers moulded clay figures of fishes, tortoises, crocodiles, co¬ 
coa nuts, plantains and betel-trees. 1 Ban a speaks also of female 
tlay figurines li dding auspicious fruits and technically named 
ujijnU-kdrikd as fixed in the sides of the altar, 

Ihe terracotta figures may he classified under three heads 
( a ) gods and goddesses, (i) ma!c and female figures, (r) an:mal 
figurines and miscellaneous objects. 

Most of tlte Hindu deities are represented In die terracottas 
of the age; we have figuiesof VLshpu, Kartikeya, Surya, Durga 
Cang.L and Yamuna ibund alt over the Gangetic plain. Seme 
ol these, an thrse of Gafiga and Yamuna from the terraced brick 
temple at Ahichchhiitia, are almost life-size ; their baking 
must have presented a difficult technical problem, tackled with 
success by the expert potters of the age. 

The group of detached male and female figures shows a 
great variety of forms, including charming representations of 
aristocratic men and Vomen, figures of foreigners from Persia 
and Central Asia whose influx in the population introduced 
new facial types too conspicuous to Lc ignored, and ordinary 

a fiRurc modelled in day {SlanAfiit* h* t likhita tohn^aira, tautamawieci 

A iLtfamiW j „ p, ■3-7&J, 

l+ Hgrihaahanl&v fr. by Cewdl and Tbot&lfl, p. 134. 
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figures oi attendants of all classes as grooms and elephant-riders^ 
je iters and dwarfs [trfzn£niA:a) g etc. A scientific study of die 
physiognomy of the Sakas, Fahlavag Knshanas J Hunas, and 
other races entering India during the early centuries is needed 
to identify the various facial types from amongst hoaids of terra¬ 
cotta figurine^ exposed in numerous excavations ai die ancient 
sites in north India* 

flic group of heads made of line wcll-baked clay originally 
belonged to smaller plaques which were completely pressed 
out of moulds* The faces, combining elegance of features 
w.th gorgeous coiffure, 1 constitute a veritable gallery for the 
study of beautiful types admired in timt Eirt -inspired age. 
Hundreds of specimens hold up to our eyes eten now the charm¬ 
ing ideals of feminine beauty immortal iscd, by the classical poets 
like KILidisa and Bfma who strive so often to paint visions of 
loveliness as familiar to men and women in their times. The 
terracotta figurines from the recent excavations at Rajghat (cf 
FL XIj and Ahtchchhatra present a feast of beauty to the eye 
and the best femtlc heads skilfully finished appear like lyrics 
expressed in clay. They are remarkable, firstly, for the pleasing 
varieiy of coiffunc p and secondly J for paintings in lines and 
colours still prestarved on some of them. Traces of painting 
were found also on terracottas found at Eiuta, and so painted 
terracottas seem to hive been not uncommon. The colours 
usually used were red* pink, yellow and white. 

Finally it may be observed that much of the terracotta work 
of the Gupta period is imbued with the spirit of true art 
prevailing at the time* It can rightly be claimed for the Gupta 
artist that he adorned whatever he touched. The vision of 
Blnabhitt 3 thit the four quarters in his age appeared as if 

. T - KiliiJasa often describes flMa lo hr the mark of a brautifLil face, ike 
hair Of Issdumala being rcfenrd to aj vaRMrikL e.. trhzled or twisted in 
*™ w * cru P nnglcU (Iteght, VIII, V. 53). Frmils itfiiet-uperH >; 

tu«l icentfd powder an d p.aitc to secure the effect of spiral I wilting. Another 
Iiyk conautj of hair combed in ihe form of pencock^ fbubcn, swiping 
l ■ tWO 1 '” a ^ central paninif (referred to by Kalidasa si 
KWMt^e and by Da^din *i forA^&iFAdWi and li/a-mrj . t Wri- 
k*inpifa) T * 
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beautified by cfeymoddUng (pustamayaiva chskdMrt kakubhfih} 
teems to have been based on the reality of quantitative pro¬ 
duction of worts of art in clay and stucco. 

5 . PAINTING 

The art of paint ing reached its perfecticn in the Gupta age. 
It appears that training in painting formed a necessary item in 
die cultural make-up of the Gupta citizen and that every cul¬ 
tured man and woman tried to attain excellence in it during 
our age. In Sanskrit dramas and romances portrait painting 
appears as a freqtient motif, either as a diversion for the love¬ 
sick party or as a means of uniting ii to its objects of love. 

The few paintings in the Bcdsa caves noticed by J. Dubreuil 
have been assigned to the third century a.d. Except for them 
pre-Gupta work in painting is almost unknown. The most cele¬ 
brated examples of Gupta painting are preserved in the wall 
frescos of the Ajanta caves in Hyderabad, the Eagh caves in 
Gwalior the Sittanna vasal temple In Puddukkottai and in she 
rock-cut chambers at Siginya in Ceylon, 

Originally the majority of the caves at Ajanta were embel¬ 
lished with paintings, but now they have survived in only six 
*>. Nos, r* If, IX + X p xvr t XVII. Caves IX and X 
show the earliest specimens of Indian painting (c. 1st century 
B.c,}, after which for about 300 years there is a gap in our evi¬ 
dence, The re was a r ema rka btc rev Kal In the Gup r a age, w hen 
most of the famous frescres in caves Nos. I. II t XVI and 
xvn at Ajanta were painted. 

As regards the technique of these pictures, the surface for 
the paintings was prepared in a very simple way. Pulverised 
rock, cowdung, earth and chaff were mixed and the resultant 
composition was thoroughly pressed tn the rather porous surface 
of volcanic traprock. The surface was then levelled with a 
trowel, and after it was dried, the drawings m bold outline 
were directi y done by the artists in red ochre [dhqluraga ofrA/tf aa). 
The colours were also simple. Red ochre* yellow ochre* indigo* 
lapis lazuli „ lamp black and chalk were used very effectively* 
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TJi?.e was 110 attempt at ra ldelling, though a! times shading 
•l-'iic by dotting and ccossJines, High Ii"ht at limes was 
added on 1 he ornaments or nose to give them prominence. 

The master painters of Ajauta were in love with nature. 
Ill; flowering trees, quietly flowing streamlets and the roaming 
denizens of the forest have received unqualified appreciation 
from them. The elephants and monkeys, deer and the hare 
arc represented with utmost sympathy, They are not mere 
aulmvls to the Indian mind but pari and parcel of that pattern 
or creation which the artist, the philosopher and (he intelligent 
citizen, all alike learnt eo understand ssmpathetically. 

A broad and comprehensive outlook on life inspired the 
palmers to greet the whole world as part of their repertoire. In 
the words of Banabhatta the mural paintings made manifest 
die whole universe \darsita mirarupa) as it were and this epithet 
conveys mast appropriately the comment of a contemporary 
critic. In the words of Roihenstein ; “On the hundred walls 
and pillars of these rock-carved temples a vast drama moves 
before our eyes, a drama clayed by princes and sages and heroes, 
by men, and women of every condition, against a marvellously 
varied scene, among forests and gardens, m courts a id cities, 
on wide plains and in deep jungles, while above the messengers 
from heaven m jvc swiftly in the sky. prom all these emanates 
a great joy in the surpassing radiance of Lhe face of the world; 
in the physical nobility of men and women, in the strength and 
grace of animals and t be love! incss and purity of birds and flowers 
and woven into this fabric of material beauty we see the ordered 
pattern of spiritual values of universe." 

Ihs subjects of these paintings are three-fold, relating to 
decoration, portraiture and narration. J he decorative designs 
include patterns and scrolls figures of animals, 

flowers and trees. Their variety, according to Griffiths, is in¬ 
finite, tarried into smallest details so that repetition is very rare. 
Graceful figures of fabulous creatures and mythological beings, 
such as Suparnas (with a humau bust joined to the body of a 
bird.,, Garudas, Yakshis, Gandharvaj, Apsarasas, have been 
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used to fill spaces. 

Of the portraits the central figures are those of the various 
Buddhas and B<>dhisattvas. Incidents from the life of Gautama 
Buddha arc freely painted. The great BodWsaitva Padampam 
Avalokitesvnra in cave I (PL XU) siw** the highest attain¬ 
ment in the way of figure painting. We may recognize it ^ the 
very acme of Asiatic pictorial art. The narrative scenes aie 
mostly from the takas, which had been already popularised 
by the sculptors. 

The paintings in cave XVI date from about 500 and are 
slightly earlier than those in the cave XVII. The scene known 
a^ihe ‘Dying Princess’ 1 in cave XVI ha* received unstinted 
praise from Griffiths, Burgess and Fergussoiv “For pathos and 
sentiment and the unmistaken nay of telling its story- this picture, 
1 consider, cannot be surpassed in the history of art. The 
Florentine could have put better drawing and the Venetian 
better colour, but ne idler could have thrown greater expression 
on it’*. In cave XVII we find a considerable amount of work 
of the narrative style still preserved, and die cave has been called 
literally a picture gallery illustrating some of the most engross¬ 
ing episodes in the birth, life and death of the Buddha. The 
art is more graphic and less charming. The ‘Mother and Chi!d’ 
group (PL XIII) in cave XVII is undoubtedly a very attractive 
specimen of Ajanta art. The scenes of a hunt of lion and black 
buck, and of elephants in cave XVII are exceptionally fine 
work. According to Mrs. Herringham these pictures arc 
composed in alight and shade scheme which can scarcely be 
paralleled in Italy before the 17tli century and the posing and 
grouping arc curiously natural and modern. 

The paintings of cave I and II are the latest of the scries 
and they may be assigned to about the early seventh century. 
The special merit of individual figures in cave II consists in 
clever drawing which shows die artist to have apparently gone 

J_ Yhh scene really represents iht final episode of the Sktid&wia Jitlnka * 
where the queen dlo of remercse when she sees the links £if the noble elephant,, 
who >vas her husband in the previous birth. 
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out of his way to invent specially difficult poses. The woman, 
standing with her left !e g bent up (PI. XIV) and the swinging 
figure of lady Irandati are very pleasing. A large picture in 
cave I (PJ. XV) probably shows die Indian king PulakeSin II 
receiving an embassy from the Persian king Khiwnt Parvez. 1 
Ibis event must have taken place between a.d, 626 and 626. 
Sesesal Bacchanalian groups in cave I show connection with 
the great embassy picture. These seem to illustrate Khusru 
and his queen Shirin drinking together. The faces, the drapery 
and otlier articles arc clearly of Persian influence. 

The paintings at Bagh in Malwa represent only an exten¬ 
sion of the Ajanta school and in variety of design, vigorous 
execution and decorative quality seem to have ranked as high 
as those at Ajanla. The majority of them are ofa secular nature. 
In two of the groups the subject is extremely gay, illustrating 
the performance of the MKloka, a musical dance, acted by 
* trou P c of women led by a mail. They are elaborately dressed, 
singing and dancing with considerable freedom. These paint* 

ings may be assigned to the middle of the sixth or the seventh 
century. 

The paintings in the cave temple Sittannavasal {Siddhanam 
tasttf in Pudukkoltai, although executed in the time of 
Pal lava Mahendra-vatman, deserve notice heie, as they are in 
the best traditions of the classical art as found in Ajanta, The 
ceiling of the cave contains the representation ofa padma-vama, 
a magnificent lake with geese, fish and bn flakes frolicking 
among lotuses in bloom and bucl, which some youilis are shown 
gathering. The figures arc drawn with great care and delicacy 
of feeling. The best paintings here are those ofa king and his 
queen, and of two dancing nymphs, opsarasas, whose exquisite 
grace and elegance are extremely pleasing. 

The paintings in the galleries of a rock-cut citadel perched 
upon the summit ofa tower-shaped hill 600 feet high at Sigiriva 
in Ceylon consist of a procession of noble ladies, richly attired 


, '* wl5 ° thieve it to be repreieu- 

Ution qf a Buddhistic icenc (JS/IS. XXX, 185 n). F 
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and profusely adorned, proceeding to die Buddha temple* 
attended by their maidservants earning the materials of wor¬ 
ship. The painters have given us only half or three-quarter 
length portraits, and their work is of high merit- Whether 
they were natives of Ceylon or immigrants from India we do 
not know. 

The paintings of our age show the art at its best- The assu¬ 
rance and delicacy of lines, the brilliancy of colours, the richness 
of expression informed with a buoyant feeling and pulsating 
life, have rendered this art supreme for all times, 

6. General Estimate 

The above brief survey of the various aspects of the Gupta 
art must hive shown the reader that its characteristic features 
are refinement or elegance, simplicity of expression and domi¬ 
nant spiritual purpose, Ea mitmble these characteristics give 
Gupta art an individuality* which has remained uncha l Stnged 
so far. In the first place this art is marked by refinement and 
restraint, which are the signs of a highly developed Cultural 
taste and aesthetic enjoyment* The artist no longer relies on 
v olume to give an impression *<f grandiose* but focuses his atten¬ 
tion on elegrance which is not lost in the exuberance of ornaments. 
The keynote of his art is balance and freedom from the dead¬ 
weight of convent ions. The diet urn is at once apparent if we 
compare the standing life-sisc figure of the Gupta Bnddhn of 
YaSadiaua with tile colossal standing Bodhisattva in she Sarnath 
Museum* both from Mathura and in red sandstone. The 
cxulrcrancc and whirlpool movement of Amaravatl marbles 
yielded place to an aesthetic sobriety in the treatment of drapery* 
ornament and other elements of decoration. 

Whatever emerges from die hands of the Gupta artist appears 
perfectly natural; there is no place for over-elaboration. This 
work is not the product of the craftsman 1 ® mechanical skill, but 
the result of the discriminating taste of a true artist who is cons¬ 
cious of li is self and is master of his technique. The art creations 
become real samples of taUtekalM, a term met with for the first 
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time in Kalidasa {Raghu, VIII, v, 67), 

Another characteristic of Gupta art is the concept of beauty 
for which we have the veiy appropriate term rUflarn, used again 
by the same great poet. The men and women in this art-loving 
age applied themselves to the worship of beautiful form in many 
wavs. But aesthetic culture did not weaken the strong structure 
and stamina oflife or bedim its supreme objective by yielding 
to the riotous worship of the senses. Art was worshipped in 
order to deepen the consciousness of the soul and awaken it to 
a new sense of spiritual joy and nobility.' Kalidasa, i he supreme 
genius and poet of this age, has expressed this attitude oflife 
devoted to beauty in a sentence addressed to ParvalT, the goddess 
of Personal Charm, by her consort Siva: ‘O fair damsel, the 
popular saying that beauty docs not lead to sin is full of unexeep- 
t tonablc truth’ * The path of virtue is the path of beaut )—this appears 
to be the guiding impulse of lift in the Gupta age. To create 
lovely forms and harness them to the needs of higher life—this 
was the golden harmony that made Gupta art a thing of such 
perpetual and inexhaustible attraction. 

This leads us to another distinguishing feature of Gupta art, 
namely its profound religious and spiritual appeal, its basic 
inspiration from a higher source investing it not only with great 
charm but also with universal significance. The epic of the 
life which the master artists painted on a colossal scale in the 
cavesat A jama has become for all times the standing commentary 
on the grind ordered patterns of good and evil manifesting tliem 
selves in cadi individual’s lire and also the whole world. The 
painted forms of gods and sages, of kings and counsellors, of 
queens and attendants, embellished with personal rharm l n d 
majesty, present to the eye the choicest expressions which spiri¬ 
tual reality can assume incoming down from the divine to* the 
human plane, ft seems as If art's function was to visualise the 

ideal of AnRtara-jM/idfapli, so often declared as life’s supreme 

goal in the written records of the age. Religion, however, did not 
V v PdrTat * ™ rk 'tr-rif<rwtMci*i Mi« fi up. JOT., 
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impede the free development of art on the purely aesthetic side. 
In die narrative paintings of Ajanta charming and delicate serenes 
from c ^temporary fife arc inserted freely. Scenes of home and 
palate life, toilet arid sports, festivities and processions have 
convcrted these paintings into a record of permanent value and 
beauty- 

An iher distinguishing feature of Gupta art is its simplicity 
of style and felicity of expression by which great ideas take a 
concrete form in a natural and easy manner. The technique 
and :.ulrjecc of art were blended iii a charm:ieristic harmony, 
■yh* outer form and the inner meaning are knit together like 
body and mind. In the words of Kalidasa ibis fusion of the 
inner and outer elements is like the coalescence of Thought and 
Speech in a manner as natural and perfect as the union of 
Parvati a id Paramos vara in the ideal Ardhanarlivara form. 
The cuaube formula of “kntt like Word and Seme” {VvgartkMp* 
iM-sanririkto*) represents the ideal of harmony and synthesis 
achieved in this period in many spheres of thought and life, 
and not ik? least in the domain of art. 

Th' ab.ve survey of the main characteristics of Gupta art 
will show that it is but natural that there should be a general 
agreement among scholars and art-critics that it represents 
ancient Indian art at its best. It is its strength and the dominant 
position at home that was the real secret of its inspiring vitality 
abroad, Thts honourable position, which the Gupta, art occti- 
nied in India, Infused it w ith such power and prestige as enabled 
it to mould the art traditions of the greater part of Asia. Trans¬ 
planted in new environs beyond the borders of India with its 
inherent vigour and richness of contents, this art brought Into 
being the cultural empire of Greater India whose immortal 
glories have been unearthed from the w aterless deserts of Central 
Asia and the fertile islands of the east. The conventions of fresco 
paimiug especially found a congenial home in Central Asia 
and Cldiia, and were received w p idi enthusiasm |>y many 
foreign ra vs which had come under the influence of buddhism 
and which looked for inspiration to India in the matter of culture, 
religion and literature. 
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Chanimak —1 CP* 

Smart i—CP. 
Riddhapur—CP- 
Tndore—CP. 

Dudia — GP h 

TSrads-CP- 
PiUiana—CP. 

Bdom—CP. 

Patna MirAeum — CP. 
Maruar — CP. 


EL XXVI, i 53 , 

EL XXIV, 265, 

cil nr, =e 3 g 

C/L III, 243, 

Jim XX, 

EL XXIV, s^. 

IIL ^EL 
£ 7 - XXI U ifr* 

EL XXIII, Si. 

EL XXIV, r6o. 
JBQRS, XIV, 4 Gv 
.Vrrc/mjr CVt’tru'lj JflHf- 

nal ? Nt>. 3 , p. 20 . 


rfljnivt-siEZNA 11 

Bal^Kas—CP. £7, IX, 267, 

of the icrao i_qjt 

Dmg— cp. jx XX!I ± 207. 
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Serial 

19- 


Year 


3?R 


A PKJVATlt yakatau record 

F.nJ^p sec Reference 

Aniaraoli—S EL XV, 267 . 

VAKATAKAS—BAStM BRANCH 

VUfDIIYASAJK.TJ It 

CP* EL XXVI, 137. 


3 , — 


3* 

4* 


MVA-SENA 
India Office—CP- 

IIABJ-SHEXA 
Ajantn—C, 
ChatuiLacha—Cl 


-VM. ll T 176 . 


//jrf- Jr A XIV, 
JW/. IV P 130. 


11 Ki Y. 

12 R- Y* 


■■ vvt: raraowH 

Ajanta—(I ASWI. IV, 1*9* 

nala dynasty 

TOAvatta-vajluaw 

Rilhpur—CP* E/. XIX, 1*0. 

S K_\3T D A - V AR 'MAN' 

Podagadh—S J?f, XXT, 153. 

Abhiras and TRAlKtJTAKAS 

adthclv Kisr. isvARA-ie.VA 


t* 

SR.Y. 

Knik 

E/. VIII* B8. 



thaixitfak.% UNO 

DAfURA-WfA 

a* 

307 Chedi 

Fanli—CP. 

£LX. 5 I* 


era 




TfcAjKlTTAKA liTSO VYAGHRA-SLSA 

3^ 

n* n 

Sunt—CP f 

EL XL aiq. 

4- 

^15 M 

Kanheri-—CP r li 

JBBRAS r V, 3 * t 


1 . — 


CONNECTED INSCRIPTIONS 

DlEARA K3NO. BHAQADATTA 

Pauni — S EL XXIVp II. 


TOCS lIVAJfANDr 

— Pailam Ftiwaya—S 1913 - 6 . p. 107 . 

CHAPTERS VI—XI 

A, Original Somcis 
I. Inscription! 

1. Fleet r J. F. Gwpus Tmf nptiDnum Tndkanim, VoL III ftwripliQM 

flf lki> t-1 i^n >ri i ■> LZrwi,. J >V _2_ O. . _ ■ F J I jij’lA 


of the Eariy Gupta kings and theLr Succendn). Calcutta, sw „. 
Sircar D. C* Select Irtscriptioris bearing on Indian History and 
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Civilhaiion., Calcutta, 1943. . „ 

A complele list of inscriptions faring on the h ktBCf of this, period IS given 
ai the end gf this bibliography- Important articles concerning their interpre¬ 
tation ire given under * References* against each- 

II. Goira 


1. Allan, I. Gatatn^ue uf the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties KEkd of 

king of Guinea in Lhr? British Museum i. London* 1914- 

2. Smith, V. A, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Vol. I. Oxford, igoG. 

■a, V. A+ Smith's ankle* on the Gupta JR AS, 1K89, PP- t-i^S * 

J RAS. 1693, pp, 77-348 ; and J A SB. LX1I!, 164-3419), though somewhat 

Out of date, may stilt he cuEistiUd with aiivantage- 

IIIk Traveller^ Accounts and Foreign Works 


I, Beal, S + St-yu-ki Buddhist Records of the Western World, It, from 
the Chinese Hiuen Tsang. 3 VoB- Landon, 1906. ^ 

^ ,__, . —- Life of Hiuen Tang by the Shaman HvniHL 

London, 1(511. 

3. Chavaimes, E- Mtnithre Compose a rrpitque dc U grande dynastic! 

Tan sur Its ReligieuJt Emitirnts qui allerfiil chercher a loi dans 1 « 
pays d’OcdiJelil T par 1 -Lsing. Paras, 1894, A summary of this work, ifl 
L nRliahp is given in the In trod me dan of Beal's it. of Lift *>/ Ilium 
Tko^)- 

4. Leggt, J- H. Record of the BuddhpuliC Kingdoms, beyig an an count 

i?l" she Chinese monk Fa-hien's Travels- Oxford* 1886. 

± Takakusu, J- A. Record of llw Buddhist Religion as practised in 
India and the Malay Archipelago, by I -Lucas'. Oxford, 1896* 

G. Wallen, T. On Yuan Oftnuig'a Travels in india. & vob. London, 

joofi. 

TV, Library IVvrkj 

1. AryarnaAiusrimulakalpa, cd, by Ganapati Sastri. VoL III- 

Trivandrum, 1925, 

2, Devl-Chandragupta. 
j. Kaumudnnalintsnva. 

4 . Pargiter* F. Iv. Dynastic* of the Kell Age* Oxford, 1913 . 


B- Mooiotri Worses 

I. Historical Teats 

1, BanefjLj R. D, .Age of she Imperial Guptas. Samaras, 1933+ 
a, JJmfc, RrC. History of Nor[hcrn-Eaatem India, CakuiU), 1934. 

3 + Dandckar* R. N. Hiltory of rhir Guptas, Poona, 194[. 

4 „ Jayaivm. 1 , K. P. History of India, 150-350 a.U. Lahore, 1933 , 

=r p .-Imperial History of Iadia+ Lahore, 1934- 

6- Raychaudhuri, H. G> Political History of Ancient India (4th cd-)_ 
Calcutta, 1938. 

7. Saldon, R. N. life in the Gupo Age, Bombay t 1943* 
g, Smith * V. A. Early History of India (4th cd_). Oxford h 1924, 

Upudhyaya, B. Gupta SSmrajyaka Itihis (in Hindi). 2 veils. Allaha- 
ha(l t 1939, 

The books of Jayaswfitl and S&Telure are of little Uie, Mnt of JayaswxTl 
iheories have been rejected Ly scholars find Saleturt*! chapters mi Political 
history are full of mistakes- The heal treatment of the Gupta period will be 
found in Dr. Rnychaudhurt's book. The cwn works by R. D. Bancrji and 
R. N- Dindekax contain useful ijnibrnnalion T but are bj reliable in respect 
of details. 
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JL Select Ankle 

1. S T K, Studies In Gupta Hiiiory oublished as Supplement* 
in JIH. V & VI - 

2. AClekar, A. S. Attribution of Chanrlragupta-KimnSradcvi t}"pe {A'uim* 

XLYJI, 105—JJLC'STJjL HI;. CalcuLNi, 1937. 

3r Bliandm-kar, D. R. 1 dentilicaiion of die Prince jnJ Territories 
mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription or Somudragupta 
[JHtl. 1 K aw). 

4- Bose, S. K- Studies In Gupta Palaeography •/£. IV, iBf. 325!- 
> Dis Gupta, X. X- On the Successors of Kumdragupta I {B* C T Law 
IWumf, p, 617),. 

6. Ganguly, D; C. Early Home of die Imperial Guptas XIV, 

53 fl )- 

7 - Herns, J. Reladpua between the Guptaj t Kadimbll and Vilta takas 

* aBofa. xii, 455 ). 

8. Jaynsvrt], K. P. K»lki f I A , XLVI, 145). 

9- Majumdar. R- C, Successor* of Kuintragupta I (JriJJB, NS. XVII, 
349 ), 

ID. Slrtlswati, S. K. Gold Coin of BudcfhagupLn [ 1 C. I, 691-92)* 

Jr. Sen Gupta, P. G- Gjptn Era [JJtASBL, VIll. 41). 

Articles on the historical dam Of Aacrnrj.fiffidftatnlAa and Dzrf CfumAraguffla 
havf been enumerated ui footnotes* 

. LIST OF GUPTA INSCRIPTIONS 

Abbrerinioru :—B—Buddhist I mage, br—Erahmamcal Image. C—Gave 
CP-—Copperplate, J -Jaina Image. P - Pillar, S—Stone, 
f U n trii Otherwise Staled the yea r rrfers to the Gupi a Era, 'Hie object 
on width the inscription is engraved h mentioned alter the find-place.) 


Serial Year 

No, 

»• 5 

a, 9 

3 t — 


4 - 




6 . 82 

7- 88 

0 . S 3 

!>■ — 

10. « 

11, 


SAUUUfcA -GUPTA 

Find-place 


Reference 


N^Ianda—Qf\ 
Gaya—CP. 

Alinhabad-P 


Eran—S 


FJ. XXV, 30 ; XXVf, 13^ 
m . HI, 254 1 1 €. X. 77 ; 
XT, 235. 

€//. Ill, 1 ; Hid. I P 250 ; 
JBORS . XVOI P 207 ; 
jHAS- 193,5, P S97 I £/■ 
XXII P 33 . 

07 , III. 18; J/JT XIV. 
27 ; XIX, aj* 


enA*oiLA-aup?A n 

Mathura-—P £f- XXI. t ; ///£. XVHl r 

ayi t XVIIC 

166. 

Udayagiri—C CT/. HT r 11* 

Gadhwa—S C7/. III. aG. 

Santhi—S CIL 111. 29 . 

Mathura — S Cfl. til, 25. 

Udayagrri— C C!I. NC 34- 

Bnisarh Clay Seal AS ft. 1903-4. p. 107. 

(Go vin da-gup ta> 
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EUMARAHlUFTA I 


Serial 

No. 

Year 

Find-place 

Reference 

12- 


Bfliad—P 

CIL Ilf, 42. 

* 3 - 

93 

G&rihw*—S 

ai HI, 40 ; tr. aho 
pp r 264, 267. 

14. 

106 

Udayagin—0 

cu. in. 2 5 a. 

15. 

i *3 

Dhanaidflha—CP. 

EL XVIII, 347* 

16, 

i *3 

Mathura "*J 

EI. It. 210. 

* 7 - 

lid 

lufflalri—h 

El. XXVI, 113* 

iB. 

I17 

K a ram d and a—Br. 

EI. X p 71. 

IHQs XIX, 12. 

* 9 * 

120 

Kuiaikuri—CP, 

90 . 

124 

Damodarpor—CP. 

EI. XV, [29. 

21, 

126 

JDaxnodarpur^CP. 

EL xv* m ; XVII, 193. 

22. 

I2& 

CP* 

EL XXI, 7&. 

23 . 

12f). 

Maokwar—B 

CIL 111 , 45. 

24. 

— 

Gadhwa—S 

an. m, 33. 

* 5 - 


Basarh Clay Seal 
{Cha fotkachii -gup to) 

ItAsnA-GUPTA 

A$R. 1903-41 p. 107* 

26, 

136-8 

Junagadll Rock 

ciL in, 5 c. 

*7+ 

I4I 

Kjihaunr—P 

€11. Ill, 65 

23 , 

tf* 

Rewa—P 

Summary of Paper* (Part 
II) 12th Or. Cnuf. p. 

2£- 


Indore—CP. 

III .68, 

30 , 

Bhs tari—P 

Cll. HI, 59. 


GOVLNDA-GUtTA A\D pRaBMaXaRA 

Sf- 

VJ 5 + 524 
f 4^7 AJ> ) 

Mjmd.aior For| Wall 

y ARA^HIIA -GUPTA 

A SR. 1922-3, p. s&7* 

32 . 

— 

Nabncta Cby Seal 

MASL No. 66 p P . 65. 


33+ 

M- 

35- 


3 6. 

S3- 

S9- 

4C1h 

4 1 ■ 

4*. 


<54 


'57 

<5t? 

*S'J 

163 

165 


KUUAKA-ctr*TA iT <QR III) 

Samaih—B 
Bh] Lari Sritl 

Na lands StaJ 


J.V^- im^r M p r S2i. 

J. 4 ¥a LVIIItHg. 

MAST, ttnw 66. |ijj. 66-7 - 
fA. XIX. 225. 


aUDItA-GUPTA 

Sarnaih—B 
Fahrirpur—CP- 
Rajjghai {Itin^rd}—P. 
Hamodarpur*—CP 
^ Rnin-P 
Damgdarprjj—CP* 
Noland* SeM 


4 ™* |f 3 H- 5 - p- 135 . 

EL XX, fit* 

JRASBL, XV, 5. 

£A XV, 134, 

C/A HI, 66. 

MXV 13 S ; JC.-V. 439 . 

^Alif/. NV 6$, p. 64 : 

///Q.- X|X T iff), 272. 


43 . — 


fmiER GVPTA KING 3 

(Succesjor of Bihar—P 

Pltfu-gupta) 


C/A UI P 47 * 

XIX, 377 J JC. X, 170* 
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Smd 

No. 

43- 

44 - 

$ 


47 - 

4 a 

49 - 

5 * 

5 «* 


53 - 

54 - 
55 < 
56. 

57 - 


Year 

169 


Name of ilic- 
Km^ 


— Vishnu-gupta 


r&8 

191 

234 


Vilaya-gupta 
Vain y a-gu p Ea 


Bbanu-gupta 


Fiad-ptaee 

Nandanpyr—CP- 
NShadt Seal 

CnimL^har—CP. 
Ral&n-da Seal 


Erin—P 


Data odaro tie— 
CP. 


Reference 

ei. xxhl 53* 

£f. XXVI. 435; 
im1 xix. 119 
IHQ_- VL 40 
ALLEL No, 6 G t p- 
67 :Ifi r 4.XtX* 

^ 75 - * 

a/. ni fc 9i i £jr - 

XXII. 

XJX, 143. 

A 7 - XV, 14a; 
XVH, 193, In. x* 


tJdCRtPTiOSS OP C^TT-HPORAJIY RULERS AND DYNASTIES 


4Gl(V*S*) Nan-virman 

474^.3.) Nan$wmaxi 

4^0 (V,S.) Viivji-i nrmtn 
493 ani^ Batldhu- 
52 g(V.S.) vanman 


Mandasor—5 

BLhar KoUl—S 

Ganpjdhnr—S 
Mandasor—S 


jg- S09 


:g 

170 

W 

19B 

l 99 

2 <HJ 


61. 

63* 

63, 

64. 

65- 
66. 
ey 

(For the era 

■%. *■> 


*74 

177 

^93 

197 

314 


Rutin 
Histi n 
Hijtin 
Hasiin 
Haatin 

Sariikshobha 
S arh k ah obha 
Hsu Lin ;uid 
SarYanarfia 
Jayanaiha 

JayajiAtha 

Sarviiniuha 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

used in Nos* 6r-66 p 
Chandra 


Khoh—CP. 
K boh—CP. 
?—CP. 


EI, XTL 315; 

XIV, 371. 

EI. XXVI. lips 
JBQRS. XXIX, 137 
cil nr p 75. 

ai.llljgJC.in 

379; IV* 11^ 

361; Vi, no, 339* 
S. K 

Cm r Voir, p. 69- 
CIL IIL 93 « 

C/L Ill, 100. 
GynnocLiya III 35 EL 


Majhgnwan—CP. CIL III, iot> 
Mara^Tain CP. EI. XXL T^4- 


Bern I- CP 
Kboh — CP, 
BhumJkr*—CP* 

Kaiitalai—CP, 
Khch — <3P. 
Sobavjil — CP. 
Kbob—CP. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


El- VITIp *84- 
CIL Hip 1(3 
CIL III, noitHQ- 
XXI r 137- 
CJL III, 117* 
cil in. 121. 

EL XIX, 129. 

CIL III. 125- 
ciL m, ip. 

CIL III s 135 * 

CIL IIL iao. 


d. ei. xxiir, 171 ; u'ik’t-bi, p. 


cil lit, n 9 . 


69. 

7 Q r 

7 J - 

72. 


i fRegnal) Toracnana 
15 (Regnal) Mihimknla 

Vaiodhaittian 


Mehamdi— 
Iron P 
Lr.iy—S 
Gwalior—S 
Mjmdasor^P 


5B9 (VS. JYrjUxLJi a man VTandasor—:S 

CHAPTER XI t 


CIL Uf, 159 , 

CIL III* tfc. 

C7L Itlp 140,150; 

ia. xvni t 219 j 

XXp iBB, 


SOUTH INDIA 
A. Original Sovficw 

I mcriptio n ■ — Detailed references are given in the Chapter, 
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B. Modern Works 

l - K. Early History of tit Andhra Country Madras. 

*94*- 

-■ p°P^an« R History of Uie FalJavas of Rifleht Madras* l&aB. 

3 - Jouveau Du bfieiiiJ, (_*+ AneJftJit lllsiory of eJlc Deccan Poridlcberry* 

■900- 

4, MmaEahl, C. Adnnaislradan And Social Life under the Fallavas. 
- Madras, *938, 

L C, M. KadwhatuLa. Bombay, 1931. 

’ ^ f:c r B- L, Mysort and Coot from Inmnptkai&i lyjodan, icfoq. 

. S]rcar h D. G, Successors of the SdiavulLaxiaa in the Lower iJeCCam 
C-i]cutia p 1939, 


CHAPTER XIII 

HISTORY OF CEYLON 

A* Literary Source* t Pali * 

is ^tfliAwna, «L & if. by B- G. Law. Lahore. 1025. 

2. IWanira, ed. & tr. by H. Oidenber^, London, 1879. 

2* If a c I ha v a 0 aga J la-v i bara- v ahl sa, ed, by Jiun« d'ALwiv 

4. Mabavamsa, earlier parllon of she chronicle by «L by 

I>cjnd™ SCT ]4 ^ London, igofl. Tr. by th£ ^mr (P, T. S.)» 

5 ■ anisa h Lbe more recent por tions of [he chronicle *t*n known 

as Wire Gulavupim* ed_ by W. Geiger (P s T. SO- London. M*u 

Tr, by then™ (h T. 3 .)* Lend™ 1^9. J * J * 

o. . Inhlvamsa ^ Chaps, i -3b tr T by G+ Tumour and 37-100 ir. hy L» CL 
Wif ffrinh fl * Colombo, 1909. 

B. Lrrf-HARY SekjfccxJ - Sinhalese 

I. AtUmaplu-YaAia, ed. by M. Kumilra^atunga. Colombo, B.E. 24SS. 
*■ DajadlptljaiptkUya, cd. by X. M. Ferera. Colombo, ptUyi. 

3. D^ladaijriti, ed- by E+ S. Raja^clcharti. Colombo, 1920 

4. NfeAyn Songr^ ed by D. M, de Z. Wjrtremimiigbfi- Colombo, 

logo, I r. by C_ M r Fernando with an Inlrodu^liuri by \\' F. 
Cuiywardhana* Colombo r 1908. 

5. P&javaliya. ChAt^jr« «t. by XL Mrdbtofc.ni Thera and tr. under the 

btlr P "A Contribution io the Hittary of Ceylon' by B. Gumockara 
Colombo 1 

B. Rjjar-tpikar-ya, ed. hy Simon de Silva. Colombo, tqo 7 , 

7 - C 1 ^ if B ' Gunj « 1 l™- Colombo .1311, Tr. hy the same. 

a Modern Works 

J ‘ Gt ^ in £ ton i 1 *■ W. History of Ceylon. London, 

3 , Pridham, C. Historical, PolilicaJ and Statiilieol "Account of Cevlcu 
tod its Dependencies, a voli. London, 1843. 

D. ARClLMOLOav, EnaSMJIY, NwiiMATICS AND ART 

T, ArtfiSeoTirt'iira! Survey of Ceylon. Annual Reports, 1830.10*0. Colombo* 
a. Archaeo osteal Survey of Ceylon. Memoirs, 7 -IV. Col«£bL 
3. Ceylon Journal of Science, Sec. A,, 1 & IL 

** " 5 ™®?“’ w Ce y ,<J " Coin* and Currency in the Memoirs of 
the Lolumbo MusciiAL Colombo, 1924. 
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CoomarasW'ainy* A. K. History of Indian and Indonesian AiL 
Loncbn T rosy* 

6- Epignphii Zeybnica, f.|V, 

Th* ROiowing inscriptions published in E£. have a special bearing on 
trie period dealt with in this chapter : 

t. ftnimaiy 3 n 4 u(jun Rock IrtsL/rEption of Vasabhn— l ? 6B.73. 

P * 1 |J Mskichehava Rock Inscription uf Gajabalm I—/frirf.V^i i[ 
3 - JeiavanSriLnia Si.ib t ascription of Kaniiijha Tini-M 2 v2-rq, 
4, IhupSrama Slab Inscription ot' Gajabi.hu JJ|, 114, jo. 

5r Rumiya Lisa^t Pillar Inscription of IhldilJiadaaa — Ibid. ita- 26 . 

Two Rock Inscriptions as Vteesab —M,, 163-69, 

J- Tonj^tJa Rock Inscription of Siriincgtiavan pi a —Ibid* 1 72 - 438 + 

B+ KaLaragama Inscriptions— Ibid* 312-25. 

9. Anuradbapura Slab Inscription of Khudda P^rlnda— Ibid. TV 
lir-15. 

id- XA^trikufeda Rock Inscription of K1 mi ;"i mdasa— ibid. ir^S. 
n. Hkbasaa Rock Inscription— Ibid. 213-17. 

12. Vessa^iriyn Rock Inscription nf Siritiaga 1 1 —lhitL 21S-22- 

t$ r Rock Inscription of Gothahhaya at Timbtrivtivil_ Ibid 2:33-28+ 

14. ValllpuriUn Gold plate I nscription of the reign of Vnsabha- 

Ibid, aag-37. 

ij, F»Epncnmy Inscription from jetavaniraiim, now in the 

Colombo Museum— Ibid* 246-52 
7. Mullet, E. Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon. Leaden, 18&3, 

E, Select Articles lv Jouwiau 

1. Geiger, Vyilhelm. EjMngsnamen in den Brihnmi Imcrftten Grylonj* 

IcsEaduiH fiir M. VVmiernii* stum Siebaig^ien Geburtstac an 
.W, * 933 - 1 

2. Syfvmn- Les Mission* de Wang HEuen-Tae dam ! p lode (J. yf, 

* 9 °o>PP ^97 & 4to ff)>_ The portion relating to CcvJon has 

been trailed mto English by J. M. SmevinitS and published 
in the Jdiurml «f tit Hayit Aiiatk Svriity, Qyim Branch* XXIV 74 fll) 

3. Paranaviiana, S, Gajabftlui I and Mbhallafa _\W their rriation- 

ship (JftdS. CB. XXX, 452 fK), 

4. bmith T V. A, Inscriptions of Mahananift Si Bodhgnya {/J. XXX, 

ms 7)* 


CHAPTER XTV 

THE AOMINISTEATIVE ORGANISATION 

I he chapirr is hiurd mainly upon (acts collected from inscriptinni and 
COlndcgmdj, lu which reference tiM been made in &Ot notes. The following 
Are additional miit tw j & 

t- BanrrjE, R. D. yf the Imperial Guptas, Banarta, 1033. 

a* !!loch t T* Excavation* at Bin rah iASR* 1903-04* pp. 81-122 k 
3. Bphiiflpad-Bniriti iGOS, JLXXXVJ, Bar^n, 1941. 

4" J j 'V ihe Buddhist Kingdoms, bring an account 

of the Chinese monk Fa-brin*a Travels. Oxford, itt&6 r 
5 - Nirada-Smriii (SEE, XXXIII). G*ford f 1889, 

^ Sjifetot*, R, N. Life ill the Gupia Age. Bombay, 1942. 

I" B. Gupta Samrajy'A kn Itiliiri {Hindi). Allahabad,, togn. 

8 * lijfenvalk^-Smrtii. Bgmbiy, igifl. 


CSIAPTER XV 

THE COINAGE 

t. Atkin, J. Catalogue (•<■ Ihf Coitli <>f Andent IndJj (in iLr Erin'iti 
Museum)^ Loudon t 1936. 
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2. ——— —Catalogue of Ibe Com* of the Gupta Dynaicit* and of 

^nsankji, King of Gaud 3 (in the BnLuh Muscum)- 
[.ondon F 1914- 

3. AE*rfcar. A- S, New Niga Coins and the Identity of Bbavanuga 

{Jttl. V, at-27), 

4. --Some Alleged NIga and VWpfca Coins (J/lS/. V t 

m-34). 

5. Cunningham, A. Coins of the I ndo-Seythians. London* iBBB-ga. 

>, Reprinted from llae Numismatic Chronicle). 

6- LiUer Indn- 5 cythUns. London, 3893-54- (Reprinted 

from the NumUenaue Chronicle). 

7. - Goins of Mediaeval India. London r 1854. 

0 . Martin. Coins of KLdara and Later KuahiiEai (.-Vimt Suppf* XLVU, 
33 - 3 n—JRA$BL III), Calcutta* 1937, 

9. Mntichnndra. Hoard of Ktnuifrnbi Coins from Fniehpur {JNSL II, 
95-iofi). 

10. RnpMn r E. J. Indhn Goirn^ Strassburg, 1898. 

■ C-- Catalogue of the Indian Coins of the Andhra Dynasty* 

Wes tent KsliaExnpas* etc* (in the British Museum L Lon¬ 
don, 1 90S. 
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Brahmldaitii, £M. t ljz m 199, 
Bf*fot:&2f_Ye, 270 
BrihmAgpri^ fart,, 405 
Brahmarui, 6, 52, 61 T €3,, BB+Jg. 144 
* l6 ' li* 7 , 257 . =63, 3 gi; 3n4F 
297. 3 * 2 . 3 T 5 ^i 32^ 335, 332, 
33 fa - 349 , flKMt 351 . 3 :-a 7 
3 * 35 . 37 ^. 370 s 4*6 
BrahmaniLbad, Jbrf., 4m 
Drahmaiiabiid-Nfanstira^ to., 400 
BrahmapLirt p kff r| 4133 
Hmismnputra, r Fp 329, 390, 4I & 

335 t 350 

Bpjhad'barEas, /t,.^., 217 
JSYiitajjiaiLb?. fa., 348, 385 
BflhAHHtli duM r| 25tip 316, 322, 324 

379 * 

Brill iMpau-naga, k^ ? 34 
Brihaifiatu«s% i, *tf, p 33 g 
fil. ( 370 

Bjih;stpha%aJia/ 6*4^ 210, 
264 

BfihaiprmJithji i grant J. 71 „ 72 
fljfiwf Sia^ffa, /f/. t By, 343, 377, 
3 a 5 < jftS 
Broach. 329 
Brown, Prltey, 41B 
Bn gbiftrddipaJ am „ 213 

Buddin. 5 ), 4B. sn. *79. Ifto, 183, 
® 34 r 537 . = 43 - 301. 303. 31 a, 
334 . 353 . 356, 3*8. 37 „. | qa , 

3 U.it 397 . 4^*1 405, 40g t 413-1 j, 
4 «>- 4 fl 3 , 430. 43 a 
BrjckQuibalj^ kg^ 20 


Buddhadl*, kg. y 237, 330 
BudcSnadaita, mlh^ 238. 35a 
Buddhad^'q mk. y 5 
Buddhagaya, foci. , 3*2, 
JJud^hjifhcjsiij, mah., 5* a 3 a l 353; 

Buddh osvSniiaj pit., 3^3 
Buddha-vannam, prs. r <3q 
BuddhA^v^nauu^ prt, 213, 215 
Biiddbavarcnaiir j*jL. 307 
Buddhayodas, jrA_, 306 
Buddhism, 4, 2 143, i7j F r0 O| 238-9 
^r p 270, 287, 2 y 3> a^e, 

300, 303, 3*5-6 334“S5 p m 

m < 356-57. vlPr 362 - 63 , 43+ 
BucidhyaAkura, prc., 213 
Buddiia.gTjpia, ij- e ita, 158, ifig p 

171-176. 196, 198, 259, aBo-St, 
296 

Buspids, jnt. h 76 
Buhfcr, (j. p 180 

BuhnJibajuh* lstl. r 392 
Btifdh&na, ioct., 404 
Bunddlhand, Iwf., 8B t 134, tj$ f 

^° 3 ' 

Byrgm, J„ 3 35+ 43c 
Byzantine* 3 Oy 

C-dya, M, 296-97. 

Chilistratus, rttflA., 313 

CaJftiada* qyS 

Csmbayp tact., 148 r 14^ 330 
Cambodia, 6. t s 3 e p ^9.7 2Sg 
35 * 

Canton. M, 313 

Caracilla, 3 oy, 311 

Garrah, t#ctr ¥ 3 t2 
Cirthjii^ £wi-, 244 
Caspian gates, 30B 
Caii^ jyalcin, 5, 316 
Ccyhn, 5 P 203, 331-243 293^ 3 a * 
351 - 5 * 373 , 376, 4 * tp 432^3, 

ChwtjXi 4 ly F 420-424 

Chakrabimt, 342 

CbaJtranagarp f«rf <p 395 
Gbakr^van^ N> P. , 39, 

CKahikya, jjnit., 6o, 75, Ba, 84, ioo 

114, (i5, 147, **6, a 5 i. 4 <u 

Cbarnlj^Ep r L> 132 
Cbmaapd, /r?c| rp ’285^ 287^292 
Chanda, /tsrj!., 403 

Chandada^da, %- + 224 
Chandella, ^^uf. P 417 
CSwiKta. 3, a,, r*5-56 
CihandrahllisiS, :fe Cbmab 

Chandiadevb f, ifjrj 

Cbandfiditya, ■' ^ . tyj 
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ChandraqOmin, auth.* 376 
CbaiKkaguptn, (brother of Tivaea), 
kt™ &4 

ChandngupEa (Mauiya}, %. p 2, 374 
Chandra-giipta I F p6, gS no-11 8, 
c j j3 -1 ^4, 126-127, 143. 

■46-147, 15 6 a HJS-7& 

Chiindra-icupia II, Ajj., 2. 7, 2! F a?. 
33, 37^ 5^- 6a, 8j>, 32+ $8, 102-104, 
120, 132, 146. M9, 1 55-59, 

184, i66 F a,5i» 323. 336. 366, 

37 2 ■ 374'75* '&!' 4-4 
CM^gujitt fprny king of Jalan¬ 
dhar a), 343 
Chafldfamgu, kg. T 1^5 
C-li and rapraknift, kg. t 143 
Chandrapur* 404 
Chandrapura, foef., Si 
Chandrasena* kg., 96 
Chandraialli im F > ^!i0, 405 
Ch£Qda*KinnnR. kg r 68, 71-74, 

130, 135, 28a ■ 

Chandr&vall,. 92 

CA *ti4tmyukamm , Ut^ 181 r 378 
Ch^rabt, pirtA., 386, 388 
Chafa&asa.mhiia, Iil. t 388 

Charsadda F J&Cf. a 421 
Ckrirudziti, lit ., 37a. 374 
ChinudevT, $ rr 3i2 F 213, 351 
Ch^shiam. kg., 53, 56 
Chdfr ir, oj^ ± 1336, 365 
Chaubgarh, ace Chhaldsgsrh 3a 
Chaiiopadliyaya, K. C_, 150 
jaj rF 346 

CAdftrAjW^a, /if,, 354 
Chau], /Mf Jh 330 
Chavannej. Fl r T ryy F 379, 182 
Chebrolu, fort,, 66> 408 
Chrdi, <rd F 38, 87, 

Cbedi* djrut" 70, 279 
Che-/UO-tang-na, SOB 

Chen a b (Ghnidrillhigi)* *. F £0, 

*3C s8o, e82 s ssga 
Chtndalur MW, r 213-14, 

Chcra, ^o., sac, S05-aoji 23^ 237 
Cb«i^a + J«f, r 64*86, 4ofe P 4&E 
ChhJLtrdvora, a8> 

Chhaliugarh (Chattlsgaiii). l&t, 2, 
pa t 104, id9 f 114, 1 15 
Chhindwara, /ort,, 55l 
Cliiraroltf, lert^ 7^71 
Chifeura* /arf r| 76 

China, r% F 177-7 ^ 109+341-54*287. 
289-90, 294 9 " F a 97 “S®» 3*2, 
3*4-7, 3=9. 35*- 434 
Chiritflaittfl, " ov *- lE™, 399 
ChiErabupa, bxS. y i„g 
Chi l ml feet,, 18a 


Chliranuha-Svamin* 69 
Ch*Ja 203 

Chola a S<ja-| F a 14, Sf2, 238* 

ChJ^Jh^ikd, off*, 26 + 

Chufcuutir, grt.t 137, 530 
Chumph&iip htfL r 297 
Chu ra, h‘ci. ¥ 214-15 
Chu ^ht-hing, 300 
Chul!A5 r pea. T I-P 

Ch u |u> O r 

Chu.]List. 210-21t t 217-218. 

Chu | u-Sa rafca rid>, dpaf^ 88 
Cochin* /«■/-, aoh 
Goodes* Q , 293 
Cokkuka. tort., jgBp 303 
Conimedua, kg., 309 
Conjeevfram, /«?*,. 134. 406 
Constantine, kg. f 311 
Consume inopl*, /«!-, 184 
CooTnarAs^amy, A, K,, 67, 424 

Ccramaj ilndkopkiHlej), w^r +F 179, 
3 i 4 

Cowd, B B,p 436 
Cowrie& p 331 
Ctebphon. /oef., 30B 
Cunningham, A.. 18, e8-20i 184 

3 <J 9 t 

Cutch, /«f TF 402 


Dabhalo, futf, h 133 

Dahrii-S^na, MO, 112*. 339 

Daks.ha k 338 

t>a^hinipadm, 70, 78, 139, 133-34 
J>amagha^ada 
or 

DamajEida L kg, T 44 
DSmaj^dn El n A-^j. f 47, 48-9. 
Damajada Ill, ii7., 50 
Damans 7 -o f 133 
Da m ^-Sen a, kg., 46-4 9 
Daoiailin, % r| 52 £» 
D^risodar^-supta, ^. F rgo 
DaciifKlnra-seiiiip ig, t 103, J04 
Dflmodan-vATman, kg., 64-65+ 33 
DamcKtarpur f /off,, 

Dao<i». 415 

DdfidrrrtnTCiitd:, ajf+t 264 
D;uid Aci-U iUkp iwt., 31 2 
DaKdaf^Met. &//-, iofl, 264 
F>iindin F erafA., 371 a 
Dantapnritp /«/,., 237 

0 dmktJrhiLntij.t. 36^ 

Dom.li or Mykjmctndi, / f * 40 
Darr,ing K t^L, 4 [B 
Dani, & irjj., 214 
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Da&pur*. !txi„ i&o, 167, 165, 

3?#, 40a 
Dai^n>a r /off., 

D^vasIra temple (Dcogsurh), 4 it. 

Dafl Gup La , N., 148-49 

Difhiya, kg,, 339 

Da t [3 aha la, 1 (J; p 

EfeUarfcvI, 15a 

Daviba, 13^ 

DdyMitga, tit,, 33a 
Owyuk^ fra,, 2Cjt 
Dayiw I. k S ,> 79 
Dc, ft. K., 371 
Drdrjiya, I&cL, 312 
Drhr^ Ismael KJian* i-Mt., 399 
Dcogarh, !*,{„ 403, 41 i, 416-17, 
4 IB -39 

Drapam, /acf., qno 

D-atdk, J«-| n 403 

Dcpir C harigro, /#£*.* 401 

XJ/str, 261 -2 1 

Dcrv* [ChaDdra-gupta ri; F kg.. 152 

Devagiri, tor/.., 333-24 

Deva-gupiit : CliaiMjra-gijpta I].} kg, T 

152 

Dr v ;ik 1. 162 
fimthila, 24S 
Deva-naga, kg., 34, 

Devipurit, tijvti, 74 
Dcvaraja (Deva-guptl or Chamlra- 
gupla Hi, %„ 152, 164 
Drvaraja (Skanda-guptj V, kg r , 161 
Dr vanish Ira, iotf. t 7O-7J , 74, 134-33 
406 

Dn'irdhi KshiftasramaiiEi, 360 
Deva-tcna, 107, io£ ( n2 
Btvajri (Chundra-gupta ||) T j^ ip 
Deva varman {of Java), fcj ,, 290 
DeV-T a irman ( K udain ba} r kg mi 21 q, 
£2$ 


Dtva-vlrman ( ^lajikzyariaj^ kg., 
6 £’ 7 » 

Dtri-Ciaaiba-gstpinm, tit., *48-150,374 
Drvkol, fat., 391 
Dh;makai ± /nsw,, Go. 

Dhniuxtjjiyji, -tf, p 133 
Dhfiuy&ka taka, l&t , 59* Ga 3 66 

Dtaiiyavbhnu, ftwL, 175 
Maaru-^^ir p 1 20 
DhJurarufcoLa, t&rt x , 59, 

DhiiniflCEut, Jt^, T 171 
JJliArinL T2& 

Dk*rnt 4 dMkat* pra, 263 
Dh^rmaditya, kg., 194 
Dhannabhema, 302 
DhdTTridmpiQt 62 

Dbarjimfinl^ #*,. 5. 357, 366 
Dhlri .raja MiulLiibfill a, || lf 8a 


Dhafraarajila 39a 

Z? i4d F Wd/d.T-d ftadhikurv p i*j&e 

DhannfttoffCra, 265, 3^a r 368 
Dhanxiayaiji*, auth., 3D6 
Dhitusena, fgv. £40-43 
Dbavalapera, frf.. 71 
Dholpur, /cat/., 36 
DJuuvmJtvf, 0. 148 riQi a * t 
DAfflmr, ^ 264 
Ohnimtenn, 4* r , 17^ 19G 
Dhruv^immi, 152, 166 
DLgarnbaj-itt, 360 362 

Digiijira, ««*., 33S, 333, $55-57 

Dilwan p Jecf., 417 

Dinara. 331 

Dio CiMtUi f tiiitk., 312 

^. 333 35 ; 376 
Duikalkar, D. D.. 167 
Divikarti^aa, ig xl ieg t nu 
Divetar, H, R,, 151 

lix., 35-3, 420 

Drdfifiikai, off,, 33y,‘ 1137. 25 r 
DmvtdfSfi r 339, 34 tt, 373 

Drts^a 3 iriiha T kg.+ i 
Durdhura, 258 
Durgi, 393, 344, 421, 4?S 
DtiM^jttEfcvAa, fu, T 
Dtitevitya, iit r .37^ 

Dull, 8._B b „ 3&n 
DuttliayaniHiH. 233 
BvarapatGkQ' 0/f^ 424 
Dvfiravarl. foet- t aQo 
DFjfiripftifAjaj, lit. 3G0 
Dvivcdi T S- T 385 


37 £ 


Edessa, Z*<lr, 310 
Egypt, ioet, 30B 
Ek&h.ir. 347 
Kkamukhl LingQ, 414 
fluAtfifttf, i£K M 31 
l&mhufrtr ratm-flatlra, 340 
Elljchpttfj tixh, 159 
Ellora, h£t. f 357 
EMorr p tort .j 67-08, 70, 134 
Eran, fort. & wj., 79, B 

I75-* 178-8", 35fk 34^. 4°i 

Eraodap^llii, /wf.p 70, 134, 4.^ 

Etah, JWf. + 391 
Ethiopia, fwrf,, 31O 
Eukmtidrif kg.. 

Euphrates, r,, 308, jto 
Fvvi, 203 


Fa-hicn, t 3 g, 158, 3 J 9 , 337. 370 , f 2g 
mw, syj, jn .303, 318, 324, 350 
35 ®- 9 . 3^5 
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fAmiv life, yn- 2 ^ 

FAn-oht-mjuip ft-, 25 a 
F m-Fo, % , 3 w 
1 nn-Hu Ta, 2^8 
FLiridpitr plate HI t 263 

Farquar, J- N-, 35 J 
Fidtepur, toefr, 42 p 395 
F^rjUison. Jamcip 430 
Filer!, j- F. + is>. 133. 

Fu-nan. S86-S7. 29Q, 292,294 

pyrtihad, /tfcE, 


G^JuLLar^ dyml. r <9, *-$$ 

Gadahartu, p#o, # 19.. 30 

daliafLvaJas, pi9 rf 27 9 

fi;i iib’iiihu J, ftp 232 - 33 ' 

GEya-LaLshnb. 79. 

Gascndramnksha, 430 

Oalerius* ft** 54 - 

GftmAlI Abbaya (GiijabHiu I), ft. h 


232 

Cn-TfC, 24 5. 

Ganapali-nftl, ft** 3-L 3 6 > l 3 n j *3- x 


Ganders, t*:t. r 14, cq, 163-64, 179, 
182, 3 0| -r 352 . 4 r* 0 v 413 

Giuidhan asr 459 

Ga?e 4 a, =92-93, 344 t 393 
Gaft#* 415 . 4*9* 4- h 
Gafina, tfjwJ-,. 75 * ar 3 21 326-30 
ifrj., 342 . 4 ^ 

Ganga cm, 75 

GaAgurSia* ft-. 289 

G^ng.-ifaja Ayywvanaan, ft., 337 
Ga ritfd h ar, loti-, 400 
Gann /«/„ 92. 97 r *34 ^ 

lorl. t 70* 75 . 7 $, <34 
GSarnwa, ltfi. r 394’ 4 M< 4 ‘7 
Garud-n 78. t&r j . - 295 . 4*9 
Gaudjtn’nia, ffltA, 355 
Gand^ #**. 77 p * 93 , * 54 * *95 

200 

Cwimika r, fl/ 7 , =65 
G iupnoj tfnifA , 331, 355 
Gautama Buddha,. 430 
Gautama Saftghadeva t icL f 307 
GaUianaiputra Sankar^i, ft., ] B 73 
GautatfiPputra Slva-tnagha, ft., 4E* 


GauiamJpoira (Val (5 takaj, pff. ± 

Cinrffctai-EafdpinHt 419 
GavXJhumtu p /«I, P 395 
Gaya, Isdn *^ 9 i 200, 237^ 

261. 3,18-29, 340, 352 

Ge%er* VV., 137. 2 4 2 3 


OtiaiiiapaUc. /jci, x 406 
Gh.iruasabvfarf.p 63, 408-10 
Ghaioikacha, ft. s u6, rag. 

Gh4iutL1cba-guj.ua, 50^, 160* 170 

Ghaaml, for*,, 313 

Ghumli. IoCt. n 402 

Gilc*, H- A„ 290 
Gsuja inip 39 
Girlnagan^ &f. ± 51- 
GJrnar, k c/,, 163. 4° 2 
CaVo •; Bhnxn i'o-'tsitv ■ n 350 
Gnostic*, 314 

Godavari, f., 3, 59 * & 7 j 7 -> 7 *. *34 

329-30, 366, 405-6, 

Gogra, r.* 393 
Goli P /«*.. 4 *jSj 4 < : 'B-io 
Gollas, ft, 179, *32 
Gumait, r-, 292 
Gomatij triAJfP, 300"* 

Gomtn, dyjuf., 8* 

Gap, /off". 402 

Gopadmudra, ft-± *94 

Gop^Uchari, 3 C, 64-05 

Goparaja, ft-, 79- *75. 324 

Gorakhpur, /c*e*. s 360 

Gonatu grant, tft 66 

Gothahhaya, ft-* 235-36 

Gtf l'hI tlfi ijttr , 366 

Guvinda H], kfr r 84 

Govinda IV r . ft, d 149 

Govinda Rhifa a 391 

Guvinda-gopta [60* 1 $%* 24^ 

Gf« n&fhjakitm, &JJ-. 2GG 

Grin 208 

I?j9-r 266 

Grccd^B* J2* 19, 23 
Crimih^ J M 129-130 

Gudlur granti 22S 
Oudiiry k /«<■> 63 
Guild, 3264 J, 

Gujarat, teL, r, 3, 44. 47 t 50, 

52-54^ 57 * 5 ^ 1^- ^'^ 3 - 

[ 1 3 -i 3 P J -to,. 154 - I 5 b 7 - s 74 3Mb ^ 

264-65 

Gummadidurru, loci, .pf0p 408-10 
Gunsibfi.idra. tfufA, 307 
Gori^dhya, rfaff^j,. 37a 
GunafthAT, gri., 193 
Guri=>pr=iEit'a j 354 

Gu^avnnnan. ft-, 74 
GuoavanuAii, ptt rj 293-94, 307 
GuEida ins., 45 
GaaiupalU, Wl„ 4^4 
Gimtur ± loci., 6u bi^ 64, 60, 4*6 

Gupta erm, 21, 3flp 78, 121-22, 133, 
14^-7. (53-54, 1&7, 173 
Gui^wnUp pfli.. ■fjQQj 
Gumdarpur, kr v ^1 
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Cwajjw StJLte > . 33 , 36, 55, 12B, 

344 , 4^. 


HIIjl, kg>, 370 

Hak[ F /nrf, & ins., 2.20, 22 i p 1223-25 

HEun^nvulipD^jni, Ci 
Hj-nujuaugsrh, ixrf. T 40^ 

-Haradrva {Artej* 304 
Hisrnlo ins Jp f{j 
fftdttndra, an M m 2B3 
HiHditt*, ij r| 

HarJgupta* 

Hariifupiu, % Pp rBa 

Hart^h^a, U3-1I3, I Jib, „p? 

HaHihnja, />,, 1:55-147, 143, 14.4, 

a 53, 

HaritiL, 3RG 

Hd-varaiiiii , Kajfcimba)* kg, f 219, 

T2$ r 229 

Hnrivamuyi (VTankharOp %, p iBrj 
Hni^Ans-varmaix *£., 390 
Hurdia (Harahavardh^mt: F Es 
98, 349, [6_% 375. 

MtnLadiiirite, 34, 36, 7 a ( 148-49, 

igjp 426 

Hjlnhii-gupta [Later Gttp£ai} F kg. r 
*90, ioa 

H^rshagnpia [Panduvariiin, kg., 84 
•H ar ■ I lavardhji rta (Haraha)^ jfr* g ^ 

9» r 14a 162, 375 

Harwai], /«/., 399 
Hastavapra, /t<L* 402 
Hanibhoja, % in 
Haitirt, yW., 173, 338 
Hasu-virmajk 6B, 69, 13^ 

//j j fjFj v..' n ir rfj tit ,, 3 @ 7 

Had 1 jib, /«f FJ 4012 
ifaihigumpba in, Jt 72 

HrrragriLai (tdf:u t /ij L ^ 375 
Iby^natja, kg mf 
If cabala gmm, 52; 

HrfcaiompyJos* {iK r L r 30B 
H?Iioj5*bifus ^ 311 
Hc3rt» h 275 

Hrmatliandm, nutA,, 3C0 
Hepb tbaJiiti Jiphihalitc*;. pa>. r 178 
notiodtam, Ladv. 1-40 
Hmfckl T H.p i6 f ‘ 17, 

Hinduiiin. 5, 8. a 7 n, 314 . 5l 370, 

33 s , 339, 348-5, 356-7. jCu, 

>,+ > 

Tfindupuri f«f r| 227 
Hippitliss, 308 
Hipparchus, 385 

Hfr.tJiuljig.4lTi, Jarf., & i-u, ajs, si8 

Hirunyaka, jEn* rp Go 


//irarajpj^arMd (ceremony)* 63, 336 
HaratiiVTirajhtra, fw hp Co 
HiraJal, 78, 83 
/iv/.p 399 

KLEnihebb^tiu, pt. r 223 

Hiacrv-T*angp 137-8, 176-7, iBo, 

183-4. ‘99, 3-,v 344 , 387 
J To a it Isonh^ aH, L 2ftB 
Hi^mlcp A- F. R.p i8i p 184, 298, 
3^6 

Homnuzd Ii p %. r i£t p 54. 

Hothiarpur, fori.* 31 
! tu^n-iifn, 

J-Jult«ch r E.h 69 
rlmriay un, 48 


Hurpu, ^rj., 3-4, J5 r ™ F 108, 115* 

163-67, 188, 177-85, 107-9. I97p 
199, = 74 . ^i, 3 #i 3 %. 333 - 3 , 

Riuhtur, 399 
liuvbhkat kg T| 23. 26* 272* 
riuviifikapuri, jc^j 

Hyderabad, 428 
Jbn Washtyu, auLi p 380 

rtshvjLkws ttynsL, 34, 32 T 39-64, 7^ 
86p 92. 98, 210, 2iff, 245-7, 

25t, U02 a 516, 331, 336, 339-4*, 
34 a ^ 357 s 37^*1 406, 409 
naa&ga, 353 

Ijjmdimiy^u 1 Tr-ruJjimiJt l|aE[dtra<- 
yan) T 4 ^ +h 203-4, ao 7 
JlafiJctElicn ni P kg. f 202 


frndipvmmlm Ncrnjimjrnil AdiUp 
ijf.i ^>6 

ImtcoipScirUics (O^mas)p iuff^ 17^, 
3*4 

Indore, 344 
[itdra* 292 ^ 4i>9 
ffidr^balDp 83 
Iitdraji, Bhu^ivnn Lal p 335. 
Iodnivanuan ± £f., 75, 

3 cidra-vt-Jini], 317 
Tadumatlp f, 4327 
Ipur grant. 82 
Iran, iarf P| l T i£ p 310 
Tmndallp 43 c 
Isln.ida^i 328 

Illiudova, ^.j*,p 83 

TlEiuv.iritiftUp kg . + 02, tq-j-s, 

282 

Us-arS. T„ 343 

Iiwa-dc«tn. /iff,, f ;,o, 473 
hvnraLfiihna. auth^ j^d 
T(varavarma», kg.* iBg 

1-lltl]^ L f I [|-t20+ 
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Jaggajapcta fort- & ins, 6i r 406 

Jahangira, tori, 333 

jlimaveyabtiia* j jirM 

Jumini, airr/i., 350 

J:tina, 5, 180-81, 314, 324, 336 

4, 370, 334-5, 359-61 363 
Jaipur, fat., 39, 49, 131, 343, 3917, 
4°4 

Jalataharh Jm-J,, 14 
JamaJ.eurlif. far£ r 
Jdnakihnwp^ ft |, F ±40 
Janapado, 267 

421 

&!?**> W-.„ 4 ° 9 - 417. 433 ► 430 

/rf_ + 3 =];j; r 

JAtukartya, £tjjjA., ^ilrj 

Jauiiao* t«i. t jf421 

Java, toft, 6, 8, 139, 286, 2 g.ii, 

J 2 p-g 4 - 997 , 3 2 9 . 4 to 
ayabata, S4 
ay^dafti, 172, igg 

l a yflfija IK ash Cr -3 tuta!. kg f 1 \ 4 
Jayarija Simbhnpurfya), %- p 80 
Jayoitrbhm I p Ijj. t Ba 
Jayaswai. K. p. r S4f 57, ay, 93. 96, 
133, 13% 14&49, 34c. 377 

Jayfl-varman 1. Brill uphalayana, *£,, 

63 

Jaya-varman (of Fu-nau), jt s ., 287 
JeLavana, 334 
Jcyporc, Awf., 134 

Jhidawar. /scl ri 400 
JhafLsi, /*rtL p 36 
Jhcrruk, /<*t, 402 
Jhllfcar, /^| 1F ^ f rj 
Jina<!^A, with*, g.60 
Jifjingi grant, 73 

ftya-diwan. iff., *t, -4. 43} +6. 274 

Jjpiiitarrtl^irrfTaNJ, ^SfJ 
Jivita-gupia* kg^ igD, Kjia K 155 
JoanJo^n Jminn -Jn nan , ffri rp i^ p 
I 9 p ITS 

Jodhpur, /«■!.* 4an 
JoTuyawar, tav , 27 
JouainJousn J. an^Jaan , Iri, p i 5 , 
* 9 t i" H 

Jouvtflu Dubiri 11 j, G, p 63, ftn p 133- 
3jh 'JT<] n 32 i „ 438 
Jubhutporc, fori hp 404 ^ 4 eR 

Julian, *jj- p 3 f$ s 

J™na. f jk 25, 27, ig Dp 732. 153* 
345 . 39 <? 

Junapadh ins. r :i6* 51* 53, 163, 165, 
252. 40a ( 42^ 

Jimfiar. /off. p 3574I 
Jiutinlaa t %, p git 


Kabul, 17* 20, 135, 3 o0 

Kn bulutan. \ 

KSchiij 127, 130 
Katha-gupta, 150 
E^a^as-yc]u-vaTlilk n | r 201 
Kadamba, iJjmL, 24, 66* 8s. jgi s [nfc 
ro8 T ug r its* *° 7 p aifrU. 
2t6 > -26-28^ 248. 550, 2-,8. affa, 

aGg, =82. 3*5, 339 - 343p 3ft* 

AWa,w£arT r /ii. t 42b 
KftcUyalur* £*Cf-« 201 
Kadur b JWl., 333' 

Kafir Kot p ibelr. 359 
KaJimim, 360. 395 
Kahu-jo-daro p fief,, 401 
Kal&nutlJibtt, 406 
Kakapur, /orf. p 132 
Eikai, trt>., 57 , 132 , 2 + 5 , S 76 
Kak u bllfi, tori,, 595 
KabLaitha-varcisaEL, itpC, 219-2Q 

2 - 24 , ->30 

Ka|ochtiris, 4, 113^ 173, 404 

Kalwjar, rock ins r . 0 3l 
Kuhiiv^n, txLj 398 
Kaiidilia, p. T 1D4. lj6-8 r n^o, 249 
324 p 34^ f 371-3. 37^ 377. 4^ 
4^- 4 ^ 7 , m+ 

K&Undl (Vuaamft} f r T 173 
KaIm E a H l*L t 63 , 70 - 77 , tia, 134 
aaft, 237. 2fi& a EiSs, 3^ |cj 5 
Ka 31 adanar t ^r K 205 
A Tui/wfaJa, 417 

^ 7 i£fflTfl 3 Jif v 378 

Klraarupa, 130 
Kanshuja-dcs^. /«f. p a8fi-7 
Kampii 395 

Kanaikknl IniEispuras, ^ iT aoG 
Kariau} F iecA p g 3 

Kinchl (Kljkmpun) &fl., 5 £ 5 , 
6 3. I34"3j. **>4i aEif, 208, 

■211H4. 2 I?pM 4 f sar-p 33 ^. 3 '^ 
353 ? 3S7* 3*Sip 365*7, 406 

Kan<bfa p Ajf., 64 
Kandarapura, ^nef ip ^ 4 - 4 J 6 p 
Kan^ ! > . V.. 371 

Ka h gA«vB rma j 1 p kg ,, roi, 2t«v220 
Kangrii, JWl., 07, 31, 131, 24.^ 3-B 

Kftnhcrf, /ucf., 35,7 
Kantdifca | H fr,?., I [, 33, j( 3 h qB 
KaEii^hka, IT, A^ ip 11 
Kanhhkn h Ul h .v.;,. i t-t^ n [8, 23, 27 
272 

Kan-?iu p b?i, r 30O 
KantaJctlbib, /fi*f r| 

K^eiIceu, fotf., ^6 
KanEcni grunt, 68 
K.lnsFpLsri, htot.+ 24^5, 

Knmic, faL, 34 
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Kanvm, tfytut., SB 
Kinyakubja, IscL, 138 
XapJEa, L, 343 
Kapil 4 tft&h 347 
Kapi 3 :i vis tu F facf., 356 
Kaputt vara icmpEe, ChrejrEa, 64 
66, 421 

Karbari. ke, 51 f 

Karaijri, 318 

Karvisahr, lotL, -298, 303 

KarlUla, k§ mi 201-3, £04, -<4, 233 

Kart-Talai, iicL. 403 

K.isk'^an.LgarLi, hct, T 399 

Karma; uda, 350 

Kw$abhUbSp Bf +J 372 

Karqaovirqi*, 39s. 

Kamila, Karnataka, txt, 8G, IDI 

_** 5 f »*, S^f 35 ** 360 
Kjndiiprcnij, 3B3 

Kirdtrya, 28-29, Go, 159, 275, 344 
S&f 42G 

Knippura, frflf*, ign 
KiUk^tsna, 338 
KazfiQYapdhiuLii tit., 36 1 
K^thsar, /«/., 398-9, 303, 303-6 
Kashmir, frd.* ig, 20, 140, 155 

1% «*■ aBi. 2 ^ 3 , 339, 305.-7, 
53a, 356, 375, 39$ 

Kww. 357 . 394 
Ka&Jtoa, kg., 540 
X'iilidsariU 4 g<trt>, lit., 163 
Kathiawar, loci , i, 9, 44, 47, 49-34, 
57-sS. 99, 101, 104. 125. 154 
171, 174, 263, 3 tg, 359. 40a 
Katyayana > mth. T 377-78 
KiXumadfmnhstuira, hjt. v 1 151 

Kaundinya (of Fu-aua), 3tjj. T 286-7 
Kaiqii^inym (bI Bnnu'oi, lg rw -291 
Kauri la, forf,, 133 
KauUmbi, 38-43,. 87, qjHjfi, 43. 

1G4 277, 329,357* -m 

Kaniafpiitrt Bbadm-pmglia, kg . 9 41 
Kau filya, (ttr/A., iso, 140. 378 
KfUUdpuErn Pqfhftvri, i\ f„ 38-39^ 
Kavrrl, F, f 203, 229, 329, 

K1 VtrfpatUnnm, /«/,, 336, 2gft T 329 
Aaniiffl^rffm t tJ p ilrf- s 14^ 3 2m, 370 

KJSyaitha, 363, 31B 
Kaye. G. K. r 380-1. 

Ktich. A, H,, 371, 374, 

Kckayji, fr£. t 62+ 222-3 

Kennedy, J-, yog 

Kcragalur, //_< 258 
K^wb, left. t 134 
KrEii IL A-:., 59. 

Kbitnibgirs, i&rf rp 404 
KhiTXjULtik&j, fr^ p 33? 

Kharavda, %. p 63* 72 


I Khariiir grani, 80 
Kbarchd iiu. F 83 
Kh idling, foci., 404 
Khoh + loci., 414, 

Khokra Kos f iacL f 399 
Kbotuhna, 29 1 
Khotan, Amt** 182, 2^8-303 
Khudda Pftrinds, 4^., 239 
KhLuijanigan k«. f 233 
Kkurdu KjiiEii* 76. 

KhuSfU Parver, Aj., 433 
Khybetr Pass, 3-4, :l, 3E1S 
KJtiira Kufhai.ia. J&'rt'l-p 13^2* 58 
K ? 3 

Kidliom, F., (Sl T £2t, S33 
Kilakikp S 9 
Ki-piEi T l&cL f 179 
Kirada, ^, F 19, 

Kirdiarjuftiyam^ /if. + 374 
Kkrtiiwikha, 401 
Klni-rarmui, /j\, 22G 
Ki&bkrndhya, Aerf Jp 393 
K|itp t rifr, 5 9 p 
Kittisrna, fcg. r 243 
Ksuc-ise f £ntL M 298 
KocccnRan an, jcj? 

Kolar 'KuvafiJa-K I:.tt. r 320 
Kolia ir granE,. &8 
KemmrtJ, gram, 71 
Konaikkal InjmpDrai T Jt^ aj aoG 
Kondamudi gram, 63, 

Korjgoda, fat. 76-77 
KQ^Itagi-varmar^ kg . 9 227^, 230 
Konow'i Sten F j8 t 148-49. 180 
Korkai, l?rt .329, 4,06 
Koroilmnda grant, 75. 

Kosala (Southern^ mt . 9 42, 77-8 i f 
84-85, 92-93, 55, HO, 112, 

133, i6B< i^p 251, 319 
Koiam,, loci., 394 
Kojhdtdrak^ Sii. r 353 
Kolah (Slate, 1 37 T 340, 40o p 403 

Ko^ai, tr&.+ 12B, 142 
KoiivutiEia, bet.* 263, 391 
Kojpjra, f*cL t ?o t 133^4, 40B 
Kuyil Vcooip Joci.j 202 
KrjEii^dtiy.i, 164, 197 
K r is3ina T 334, 336+ 339* 4 rfij 7 
Kr^htia D^va, H., 38 
Kr^hria^upta, Hicw^a 

Krblma Rao r B. V.. 66. 
Kri^lina-^arrEiaii -GaiVgay --9* 

30 

Kfuho a -varman J iKadamhii':, 

04t s tJJ* 322-3, ^50 
Kjiihqji-vammn r II F itj, p 219, -=22 
225-26. 

K^tAidrya H it'X'i- 22 
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K*hii raping avih.f jSG 

Kihar&jhjh^ ?8 

Kstiairapas {"western J p, i r 31-32* J7 a 
4 ^| 7 , 5 1 * Jc ^p 5 35* 273-4, 

Kshairiyasp 10, 26, 28, ufi, 245. 

2 ^ 4 - t i« 3 * 5 p 3 </- 30 r 335. 358-69 
Kihenieiidi^ mif^ sao 
K ih ntl rtikaa 1 [_j_ 

Kubrra. 70 

Ktit'jj, 375 

Kucha r T £98-300, 303, 3B6 

Kurhratif 303 

Kuc liL p 2 q8, 303-6 

Kudnra, /orf.p 63, 329 

KyldprabEdvaU, g.,. ^87 

KuJijpuSja, Ofiih^ 373 

K Li] 2 L 1 . 1 L- 4 S IK1 fcll, aff, r 263 

Kumnn.-in. /ta: L , 2G2 
Ktimtradln^ Jtfl., 240 
Ktimiridcvl p ^, p u 7-120, r4^ r 227, 
^ 30 r ATS 

Kuni-'inV^Lipt.! t, 3. 22 r 33 r 105, 
* “8- H 7 i i ? 2 , 1 74 + 185, 

197, = 45 , m- 25 Pt 3794^, 33S, 

Kumar;’ -gnpta IJ, *£., l%-jr 1 
KtimSra-gupta III, Ag r , j&9 P 157-8 
KurnSra-j^upLii, Ui c r Gupta/, 
ton 

KumlLrajha, L, 303-7, 

AVm Jrnm ejJ" ( 25 q 4 o, 262 

Al'jtj araia jroj&AsFip p , r n l _ , 37^ 415 

RumISrjuvarmaii, a/-, ?i[} r 354 
Kubtis rtsvbhou 1. 21^-13 

Kujnlrpvi.shnu, li r £<-_ r m3 
Klimfirtvishnu j, III, kg mt 2 1 q 
Kumarayana, 304 
UipirilB Gitth., 356, 

Kumraikar, tact .. 392 
Kuacbui^, kg rp 233 
Kundinpur, iwl., 404 
Kupdungn, I*., 1391 
Kuxvirtd.:(rl! t r h 2, 23-26, 39-30, 
24 ^ 44 <i. = 75 - 6 r 

Kuns^, /-uLp 6i + Bi + loo-ioi, 104, 
10fi h I IO-I3+ 136, 220-21 
Kunt:j]^vara r 22 r 
AVnlofr ■Vcrfdc&Twiyflv /il. r 373 
Kora Ins., 180 
Etureha I tit,. 88 
Kuru r .yA.j, j8o 
K uAaja, 22 

KusbAtin, trft., ^ff^7i Pp j p r^jc), 
a 3 - 3 ?T S*- 35 > " 3 SM". 42. 

44 H 93 , qBh 122. 1:35-138, 140- 
i, 155, 182. 246, 246, 373, 274, 
341 - 4*7 

KusIijod (KMArgiK </vwjA + 19-23 


* 73 , 399 
AioAan iS/14^ 16 
KuiLiu. 343 

Kltstiisjapu ra„ ^| rj 133 
Ku-Maifj loci., 306 

KuvaUla, htl. r 22ft* 22$ 
Kutfti&yamaia, ltt. y eBd 
Kuveranfifi*. f„ 152, 153, 


AogAq/Jtota, Lf.p 385 

Lakshmi, 165, 576, 279 t 23 d e 333 

LakuU**, 343 

LaliLadiTVa, ££. d 399 

I^alstagiri, fefLp 404 

LaJiJar'Ex^ : -, £it. r 353> 370 

Lambakaijna, clan, 131 r 234 

Lany-Vla-au* fort.* 2QO 

/if,, 354 

Lanya, r. T 297 
Uto, J«t., tco 
Ll^cleva, tuih-, 384 
LauKuiy.t, r M 187. 192 
Legs*, J. T 232 
Lenta Koine, /«Lp 3to 
Uvi, S. ± 148-9, 24^-3, 371 
Lichcfthavt, trb+, 117-121, 122, 156* 
. ?47 s 278 
Lifiiialds, 369 
LnEcapalitt, 246 
Lr.hkapniL>sa H tf., 89 

Lokmihh£ga r tit-, 

/if., 360 

Lfider*, IL, 116 


Madams p 262 

MadhAVl or Midtuiva-variBaji J 
(Gsiiga}, k£. t 557*30 
Madhava or Madha^-varaan If 
{GanRa), I?., 21^ 227. J29-30 
MJidliJtViraju I (SahiyabLUto). Aj,, 
76 

KfSdhjEVftr^a II or MidLava-vaniuji 
II rS2inyabhi[al f k £■■ 77'7&k 82 

Matlhava-vsrnian I Viahnujiun- 
din}, k& n 2| t fi-2, 98, 113, 115 

Madbnkft^in, pL* 163 
Miidliu-varm^n* prt., 22G 
Mtidhawarr^?,** 372 

\IadhyamikfE, /of#, h 400 
Madroi, trk t 2, 19, 30-31, 32, 24- + 
^^ad^afcAs F t/A.f l:H-2 p 27G 
246- 

furfur ad A. 0 /j(, a 208 d 252 

Maj;,idUa, /rtrf,., 2 f 2.J. 48, 8i, 117* 

tig, 122, 123, 176, 183, tgi* 

199 . 3 = 0 p 374 
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Mad^dha-Mu£fiV a6o 
Majraja, kg mT 32, 276 
w*m*Y*. 32 

M.-ivr^ps, irh^ 1. a 5j 35f 3 a s3 . 

Ssl“2; g- ** *■ 

f;,„ ^8, 334 - 5 . 33 ft. 
,, 3-1V' 57$- 4°3:. 417 
AtehaJtirfoMfyttka, off., ajj. 'Co 
Mahldcva s *j*a **8 
M^M.cein/aMr^ 3 ^: 

293 

MjihMntotiL, iffcL r *34-5 
M»}iafcofc)la, fat., tS, 404 
Mafia fcihatrapa, 44-j&, 48-51), 53 

r (fl. 99 

Mahal Trt bi Ntg*, kg., *33 
Mahanani, t my 70 
Nfa.ihi-Lii.iai-nr^.. kt„ s-aS-o. -.i--* 
Mjlhfinamjm, 335 * 3 

Mak^rimrpdfta.f^era^ /p| rj 302 
Mtihapilupali, vff^ 3^- 
Aifit:i 2 p 7 izijhdm r *55 

MahinishtrEi, fat., t , 4 , i7 , 5 (. 86, 
93, lIXMOl, tofi, l [I, H3-I15. 

131, 357 

Jhtdr, 77 

Makmfadhiw£raJtik& t 257 

MaMjcna, Gch&i/ 336-7 
Mkfailciiadirrva, 251 
Mahis^na-gupia jtg_ F ^2-3 

30, 37* 4 a -Sdp *SS 
WHUstfean, to., 39 [ 

A/flAif/ri-j/Kili, ajjp, 355 

AtsAffWm* Gff. r 267, a 71 
A fahdr crmja w iu. t 331-^ 243-3, 3^ 
37 & 

A/^MFvni, 347 
Aioha-friT q US, r 34. 

Afahdrajtu, l£L t 353 
MahJ,vihira T -34/236-7, 241 
MaMvTnv 337 , 359 

AiwyperaieritfierigTiihat fit, 334 

1 /..Afl t drem J¥^j rai’a rijErdm „ jf 1 | BJ 3 54 

ftffhhrrrdra, m| rp 7 0 t i 33l t®7 

MaknilrMivt, 1:77 

Mxhcndra^n- nf- r 7*, 134 

Nfahcnrini'afriiha, r6o 
Mahrudr^-vaftn-ln I* jtg. p &j, 433, 
4rf 43 * 

Mahiwara p Ik., 13, 
Mahuhfljttnimardurf, 344 
Mahmud bin Sam, kg. T 375 
Mfljjobi, &i, 67 
M&itnta, fr*., 1 71 p 173, -$*>* s6®* 
vjp ? 43 . 357 
MaiErcyan4ika p f. f 354 


MajuTmiar, X. (J rp 36, 51 
Majimadar, R r C., 71, 74. 290 
Malacca, to., 297 
Maliprabhi^ r r . 317 
Afqlfiiim &Ih fit ‘a, tih r 4 G 
MaloLvaUi, jrjjp., 2 ii p n|8 
M&hvas, fri v i-2 r 19, 31,33 

3 a* y j t 49 k iuy 112- 

IE 3> 115, rjTp r&8, '70* iS 4h 
1 !>■**. 245-47, 2^ 9| Lfc&j. 275,6 
284, 340 

Ma iai,a 6amvat, 165-7 
Afj^ifauilMnjnf^ /jV_, 254 f 373 
Malaysia, 292 

Malmya Peninsula, to.-, s8(L ™ 0 
2^2 # 295-7 
NfalHkarjuiiii, 91* 

Malwa, /«(., i p3 , 44, 47 , Wi -, 

51. ff°. 92, to?. 154, t&?; f&6, 
i74'7^ 4^ 431 
MicnaEbpuran^j htL t 2ytf 
Miip T ^Tjuf., 77 

ManabhJta (bharmafaja-Mana- 
bhiUa}, 

Maflamatra, ffo-Bl 
Kfanlrik® f ijf. h 8.^1, 114 
Ma^tpUrj r iucJ., 8^ 345 
MinaM-Sari^ ATli, JkI,/ 1,73 
Mand^or l Dajapura,,. to, F „ ?J 
iftM&ti, 170, iSi t 183, 
166, 3^8, 344, 348, 375, 402 
Man^^Tapura + to. p 40a 
MaSld KSlfi-varma kg. t 2ig i 22^-4 
Mandor. to., 40ft 
267 

\flnpnjiji, p. n 305 
Manfabsc&nK, 314 

345. 393 
Manorfttba, 253 

Mtifwrathupurjm, Ut ¥ ^39 
McMjpifflja, 134 

AfaBtriiu T ?5?- 3 
Manu T auth, 333 

Maw-SmfUi, tit., iso, 2 4 S h grS, 340 
Mapejaya, A*:. p 33, -^76 

A/driiifSifryd Plffrflnfl h /,| BJ 

Manjuan, 179 
Martin* Majnr, A., 2n f 
Manbatl, John, 38 
Mantdan, p. + 005, 

MaruJi, 203 

Miujion Dih. ^t. r 394 

MiuiJipal jm, IkI. 1 62-64 

Mftthartu, 73 

Mji thaj iptnu-a V'irapuraiha-dfltta, 

61 

Mathura, to r * 13, 23. 45, 53-3;, 30 
fl 7 , 03 . ^ 3 °> * 53 p 446, 2 77> 
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46 a 

339 p 343 . 357 , 359 3 S 5 > 4 01 , 4 0 9 , 

4I J-I 5 , 43 ? 

Matila, t%Q 
Mftri-gupta, oath-, 374 
Mikcrivira, kg., 7-2 
MfBEfivwhnu T find., [75, 359# 3*7 
Mattrp»d grant, 64-6^ 

Miiukharb, djnlt, 4, 83-3, 

tm -J8o-a** MP> 375 1 
Muukharb uF fiajjya, djwt,, 37-38 
34 * j 

Maury a* 3 « 2*0, 3 iQi -31. 

239* a+6. 374, 

SfMtnUII, tf-i 309 
337 

Mayidavolu gram, 62, 2 b - 3-13 
Mayiiraa irman,3*2*315-20, 317# 
3 J 7 * m 367 

MayuravarEiiaxip kg. t 2tS 
Mayor bhang, /«*, 404 
Me. Grinds, J- W. t 195, 313 
MedMvixt, agfA., 40a 

lit.. E04, 374 

> SLrinirghawu>&), kg r§ 

* 37p - 37 . 2 43 < 35 * 

M^harauU pillar, 3, 21, 3,97 

Mdsjtll, icacf-. 77 s 34, 109 p l 6 Bj 170 

VCerv, 1 6 t 

Nlciopouimip toeL* 3 ^ 4 + 349 
MlhifaJtuia, Aj;., i77-®p [80-184+ *97, 
^oiip 28*, 34 ®h 33 ® 

ift-* 335 * 339, 353 * 
Miraihi, V T V.* 3 l. 113 

Mirpurkhas, |*f.j 4i> h 400* 4^1 

Miiradcvi 189 
Vfiitaseiia, kg-, 338 
MSccliL-.1ib.il, B. 2 o* 163, 385 
Mogga|]£na I d kg,, 240 
Mo^uSrdjpuram^ /«!.. 41^ 423 
\fqlirnjcHdam, 4 O 0 - i 
Mo- bo-nan 1 Matin n&nut)* &£* 14a 
Vfbtara Moradu* lxi, t 398, 421 
MnokEicijL R. K . 14a 
Moridu, hiSL: 398 
Marfl<"i s G M., "221 
Mot Lchnndra * 38 
3 tfif^hkaica fika i iil rn 7* 374 
Mrigasikhuv-ana, 337 
MnftcndrA-vinnan T kg *„ 249 
Mpgdta, MpKei^varTnaftp kg., 113 
&i9p 23 i. 223-4* 33S 
Mudgala, dpczFuf.p 77 
Mifdrd“flaksfmi a 3 til ., 374 
Muduky^uxiri FeruvaJudii 304 
Mughal*, 39, 21S F 2a r 
Mvjma{£-l-&wcHkh T Iil. m 151 
Mukhalmgani, loci., 75 


MuliLViimji 3 f], rtf,, 39M 

Murdhivadkla, 317-18 
Murunda, ig, 135-6 

MoEtOnip tacf.p 
Muzirta* toff. 1 3 ^Bp 311 
Myson, i=R 3 
MyuHTp 62 h 339-40 


.Vartinarkkimyarj tiuth-, 203 
Niiclina-Kuthwa, forf-j 4&3 p 4*® 

Na<Lhrit=-bi~TflJai + bcl. w ioQj iiB 

Nlgabala* kg*., 85 
N%adatta, kg., 34* 37. 130 
Nagajr (Karto tan&giira) * 400 

Na^anhtnh Uxt. r 14 
Ka^ardhaop btiL h lti L ^ 

Nlganuim. *ulh. f 7 & P 3*5* 335# 

I 5 h 3 $ 7 * i^ 7 r 
Xi^arjuna ijaina}, l. t 359 
MagarjunikondA, JwE.p Ge t 241 ^ 
35»-7 t iB7n 4 t >8' I1 T 4- J ’ 4^4 
N T iga^ ( pm. & djrjt. r ip 3 n 13, 15, 

24~5n 33-37, 4*i 95 p *'*&* fc 3*. 
i 5 6 t 203-4, fJ 7 *p 2 ^4i 344 ^ 

94 * 3 6 t 123 * 130 ! 14^ 
Xasa-vArmao, kg. r 287 
Na&Apana, frf. ± 31 
Xaiyayikav 357 

X;:khorL Sri DharrifiiaraE H fcf,, 
296-7 

\aktirar, ^ h , 2aci s a*^. 

/ji,p 361 

Natandip fACf.p 5r >®l. *47, 3 % 

1771 L 03’ ^ 3 ^ 6 :jh - h 07t 337^34*i 
357-58, 38G-7. 3 ® 7 » 303 p +^« 
N'nfnji. Irh. 4 J JjfiuiT., 4, 78* 92, 107- 
11 *1 '*> 339> 343 

Naliftsar, ^c/-, ^ 8 * 397 F 399 

V An a k kirn, 233 ^ 

Natlda, 72 r 74 

X ;i ndaiu „ 200 
iNaedaugarh, 400 

X and4-Frabhafijana-^Varman, kg. t 
7^-73 

NandlgrimHj k, 63 
\ and in 6f} r 

NandivardbaiHip /ucf., 76, 105, my 

X fljidi-vn rmaiip (Pali Avu i , kg.. 1 , 

X.m.'Ji-v-'-rman l 'SdLlfikiiv.ina"i; , 
68 

Nandi-varnianp H (Ssla^kiiyana) kg, f 
68-70 

Nknrfia yCipa p iw, p aa p 49, 245-7 
Nankin focl. t 294 
Nanna, Xmnadeva* Nannar 3 j 4 - 
dhtrijii, kg 83 





index 
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Nsinnan, 206, aio 
A i 7 .t-.vfxe, /if. t 360 

NOmda, 32 ^ 3 ^ 3 p 378 

tfdrads-Smfitir U i +t 1158, 334, 378 

Xariuaraopet. l iiptf.,, 408 

N^rantEib^^tipJa, +£ rp 169, 17^7, 

183, 184, t88 p tg$- 7 + 4^ 

AaP'i ani(Uin t //[irf,, | 86 + 348 
\driyi 18 a MaMfaja , Jchd. ? 
Nftrcadra, kg. t 79*80 ' 
Xarendradilya, iq^ 

Nar«idra-*™ f *£« 85, 108-109, 

Sit, i&0 r I7f>, 221 

NarmadA, r +p 10X4, i€t, 172, 339 

Narteh* kg^ 47 v 53, 54 

Nirwifr /wl.j. 128, 132 

N^ik, .Tori., 45p 78. 1 El, 363 

Na thaiarman + 336 

Ynt}'aids fra, liL, 371 

N.-kva, kw^ 24 , 43 

IiL f 386 

T VcyjiftitflFjaM F 284 
Nayasona, p m , 62. 

^fpwtakailf, Ilf,, 202 

XcQD&fttriya grant 213 

\c^Ucydiynn a 2o e t ^-aoS 

XrJrynda, £0*/., 225 

N clvcii ? 83 

N*io, kg- ? 30ft 

Nhul-Nam, aJifl 

Nidur, J03 

A’^iyo liL h 242 

Nilnkaofhi T toi., 225 

NjiamW, /tf. K 225 

Nila raja,. kg. f 133 

Nik, r., 3E2 

Ni^anka. 384 

AVxa^rd, Ip/., 378 

Nityiuanda., 84 

Niva, Itxt-, 302 

jViWd, 322 

Xivuitas, v/fi, 264 

.Yynva-t'kxihjii' ju, T 351 
Jiyiy&tuikhtii ij'f. r 35O 
AVi^^unrid, III-, 336 
Nylifrimte, lit^ 334-8. 35* 
Xyfiitaidta, Jif rp 362 


OkdU, focf,, 309 

0|iyar, r. ± 203 

Ornffadu grant, *13, 347 

OrL^a, 2 h 75- <J5i 2< *>i 3*!N 4 fl 4 

OttaUrfUtta, P', 212 

Oxua, r, T 15. 178, 308 


Padim-pawny!* for(. p 276 


Pa d-hum , JVwrf,, 395 

jIe"/--, 206-7 
Padmapa^iij 430 

PadELivnii, hcL t 25-26, '-13-36. 3 3 > 

4 ^ 95 > £ 19 . t*8j 3 j6, 345, 365, 

Paharpur, fat., 342, 35$, 331-92, 418 

Piihla: vaa, i?b. t 4J7 

Pihlavi, 273, 28 1, 376 

PaLkuli im-j 32, 53 

Paints ng, 428-433 

Paitdiruthn Stdwkt^ tit , f 382 

Pai than p 329,, 405 

patakipya, anth. T 387 

P/dakka, idff T| i 3 ,j 

PaJilkltada, Us**., a ^4 

Paluika, t< 2 £t:. T aai > t 2^ 

*■<£»_»*- 5 4 "*»: t. 68*63, 

be-6 ^, 70. 83, 134,3, *07, 2to- 

|6 a 332 - 2 4, 328-30, 249-550, 

"^ 54 * asGi 259-6^ 282. 284, 

266, qbft, 3 r 9j MJ* 339 - 4 ®. 
34 ^; 3 fii w 3 ^ 4^, 45 % 13 U 

Peltnati, UL t 360 ¥ 

Palmyra. I«f r , 310-11 
Pa [Mad. taci, T 4 ^ 

Pn nof. 283 

Pafich^la. ir 6 . T 356 

Pa jkhmnmtlti. 286 , 

Pa fk-hardtrar Hi ., -372 
Parkhcsiddhrfnldti Ht* f 380. 383 
PafcAalGutrmi 31^ 378 
■Ffi flrfifiya:. 248, - 2 ^ v 265, 332 
Pandava 29, 8j. U5 
Pan (Ire than, iwt. T 

P^fedunngapaUlj, ifrant, 81, 1 T - 3 gs 
Pan d ufari^tuyi ruin,, 384 
PanduvarhJi, <hntt. f 81-85 
PaTjJy*^ f rfn & d?rut. r 201-2, aaj-TL 
* 39 . 3 *% 36* 

Pan«,ip hci. t 297 
PnOLOL. .ifflft,, 377 
PannalniE, 167 
Papist, i«r, 403 
Pirfi H f., 36 
Paramanha^ mfl* +1 143, 

Fzrdm ii thus j/- U1 i, ^5^ 

Paraiw, /> JL 203 
Paranavilnij a. 55 138,, 233 
PatiUara, tmlA^ 3 88 
Parailra, t r ^43 
P 3 lriuava h 3 c8 

Paraspur rPaxib&nptirm}^ /^f rp 309 
Partfiter^ h\ E., 123^4 
Parips T (act, 228 

Parihasapurn (Parajpur), tocL } 599 
Parikud ^ranl p 76 
Parinda, kg rt 239, 
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Psri%Tajakft p ptv. y lor, 109, 173, 

p* 1 ±\ 35ft *43 
ParivifljaLa MaMrfijai, 17 a, 173, 
176. 108 

Park a irik □, he±, 

Far^adutta, $pf P| i6j r 
Panat^ 418, 434 

Paiana. /jt r , 3c Jr 
Pii-tupaLar, 543-4, 

Fi |aliputra T toj«\. fog. 117, uy L i_<' t 
i53 P -5&» 3*8-29. 

3*9, 365. 3 s [ t ^ 29a 

pa taking. Ixt , ?cij 
PatanjaJi, abth., 330-1, 376 
PaiiakcLLi grant. 77 
Pafhskaf, £f//, m 262, 265 
Paif&tfmnga^rachana t 4 S 7 
PaJt&teta* 417 
4 ] 7 

/[/, P ^ Sdfi 

PaKlinj, 1:33 

Peti/ija frE, 313, 3E3, 384. 

pavanar, f4j| Kp 105 

PavAla, i^. s *77 

J%rvaiyt, forty ifld 

Fawnya. hcL r 403, 

KddaveK^ totf., 87-69. 134 
Fennar, r. f 203 

PcEmtag^a, pL* 215, £2G. *29-30 
Feriiiriyar, twth ir 203 
F^riiv a p kg., t$ 

Ptiipfui, lit., 13 s 
PcricpoIU, toff., 17 
Persia, torjf, p 15* 364, 43ft 
JVjfln^-j£ng^qffilt J iSt, 2&g 
Frrum Serai Atkin, 20^' 
Feihawsr, 5, 14. 18. 3d p 143* 325. 

399, 4^ 

Pcira. tot*-. 31& 

Fluln/iSratiUp 312 

PhL5Ci]l, F.J 179 

Filial SivpLraja, K, N.p 202 
253 

Pirn, 21 
Firoch. 20 
Fipard.uk grar^ 79^ 

Fisharoti. K. R.. 371 
Fish^iura, tact*, 70-71, 73-76, 133 

FUhlapupl, W- t 345 
Pithapii^nii tazir, 71 1 133, 36$ 
FTtliipi 2:19 
Fhuur da (Pptfciucfa ?)p to*i Jp 
FRrftiFakta*, kg, t 71 -73, 

Plar^y ciiiL t 309 
poda^arh lm rf 76 
267 

F olFli aran, he E, 400 


Foiamom gran I, 347 
Po-tu-kia, tork, *98 
FoOna pliitcf^ 98+ 103-4, 

Fo-shuo. %., 304 

Pdjhasiri KautsIpUtra)* kg. t 39-40 
P'u-lJao. kg. r j6 
Frnbhikaraj 4 g, f 165. 170 
Prabkikkara^nliKiar Ajf. r 34 
Pi-ahhilk:iravardhan;i r *£., 344 
Prabha rjjanav arruan [ Yai bh |h a). 

„ 

.'rabid* ^a-pali ana, fori.. 402 
Frahhivatr, f, t 223 
Prafjbayais-gupl5 T ? ra 3, 87, 92, 97- 
98. 103-103, 251 
Frahhudtmfi, 7 . 4^ 

FrcJii r ,:,i < hi pifNtthti, l i 
P ribrjyolishnpura, tork, 3^0 
Prtj nwjWfimfd- hpdm 02rp* tok* 5^4 

Prakisa, kg r , 2®, 

PraJcliSditya, kg-, 170 
Prarjuna*, irfl^ 131 + 245 
PrasandD, PraaanoamAi ra, 8d, 

Frtdhlhasriya, 40 

Fralhattm-i^Tmcihsy £64 
Pralkama hti ft f-kin r 2^-4 
Fatvtih fiVaj ^ 235 
P^fy-’ jvu- j ndjlft q rJra^. /if. T 
315 

til-, 37* 

Fravirap u ra „ tor|. a 105. 365. 

Pmvaiaraja, ^. d Bl 
P«L*rax. K 320 

Pravant-scna I n 24, 33, 41, 

5 P, BS ’ &°*94? ^ lltf , 

23^ 277, 339 

Fravara-icna II, J.^., 3, 82, 

102-j 08, ^40. 373 

Pravara-tfiu 11 1 Itajiia branch)^ 

ks-* ill 

Frayaga. tor b p 123. 190, 3*% 

n 345 * 4/5 

Ffehajfi, toff.. *i3 r 217 

FHaullp Osmoorl dc- Beauvoir. 310 

PpthLvT-MahSrSja, 73 

Prithivl-sena. ^ . 17.-49 

Pfithv. shrnn I p j S0, 97 ^ 


37 a 


4<>3 


> 53 * 

11 


lUO-(OI t 13 3 

Pnihvi-ibei?a U, kg,, joi t 10 1-1 io # 
r 1J2-3, 2*1 

PirLibvbjliena, off. + 253-4, 343 

Ptolemy, ralto, 7, 62-83, a 7, 

„ ^ = 9 r 3 B 4 - 
Foliar, tort... 208-9, 3^9 
Puket, torl. H iii*7 
Pulakdio J, i^ ip 223-226 
Fulake^in It. ij?. g <>0 
Fu I LfidaEcnaj, 76-77 





INDEX 


Pimata, fact., ? |8 
Purutfrikc, sue,' 

PuridjavartlhiLna, kfj., |&>, 199, 

»(. 336, 34.1, 360, 39, 

J-y/dJTJ, AjfdrcifliirTFf, Ifl.j 305 

F u ra na,d hisb |hJtnn, fat, t g^q 
™ z *P aj r ,|-, 'P J* 3 £>, tg^jo, 24, 33-34, 
38 . 4-i 47s 6 cip 65 , 88-31 + 

“*?' ^ 6 ' 3 * s - 347 , 3 *Ii 

ra 3 ™* 37 T. 383 
mqMfa */V’ 267 
Puri, JWt, 70 
Puri Isa , ftw(L t io 5 
Pfirna-varrnfin, kg. t ago 
l^kTohifU 351 

Kru^upta, **„ 138, 16a, ,69,71, 
Fura-jlmptifa, fort, 14 
PtfrE'flj, 359 
PusaJfccr 1 ; A. D- f 371 
PlnhknJavall, faf. r 431 
PuihLarana, Awf., 400 
^ashpa f Puihpapura), Axl^ 
Ptichpaift Pusbrtjrf, ig 43 

PushyaibhGii, tfymL, 2&1 

PufhyamFira^jf H [41 
Pushi-nmiiraa, lt &, B jp8 P 166 

rttrtrtifa, fljfJC, 263 
PWlrbi^uJjcf, 322 

Ra^li a van, V„ 148 

Rashit, %. P j 13-220 

/to*Air, /ftrfjbuwAjidj, fit, 7 . 255 . 

H*"** 

Rsphi ffrJtfK, 73 
A'djiii p-m’rnAfiiv, a//, 355 
Raipur, jfoft. 78, So, 404 
Rairh h J«r rp 399, 

RAjagriha, Wh, afiij 392 
Rajahmundry, f«. p 7^ 

Kill ami tra, mtfA r| 370 

Rajamitr*, A*,, 33a 
Ra^lAfkbilra, aulh Tf 330 
u h A ff . T 205 

flrt/cJ’ci/ffnnVrr. iti. :i iSl f 374 
Raj ff lifl[, fai, m 394. 397* 

Haj-ir^,]^. bcf., 284345, 39-"3, 421 
Rajifn, Sjrant ;1 83* 404 
H-iphafii, iocL, 36 1 # 202 
Rajyiiirip fl r| 420 
RAjy&vAfdbana, 162 
Rdjrftemiu, 33a 
RnkrimdctSki /«r p srjf* 
Ramachiiiifmrnqrt^ V. S., 64, 

. 67 - , 

Ramagin, iMi" 403 

K 4 mnfiiri 4 viiiiin f '104, 374 

Riamu-jjtipittp Jtg, f aii 1 50-53 


4*5 


Rama Rao, Mp 64-66 
Rimaj^rnii, anJi ( 370 
RimEHtrlfiiina* Ak?. f 408 
RUmdyatp, 37 g a 403 , 4 x 6 
Raoureddapdlj, fret, 406 
Ksznnag&r, foe/,. 395 
Riimtefc, IkI., 104 , ro 5 , 342 , 373 , 
4<>3 

RaTjahhTi a, _/rurf v 77 
RarndurjavR, % tp 73 
Ran^amad, k/., 29 G, 392 
Rapson, E. J„ 45 - 46 , 50 

SUi) fttr<j m 2Q J* 

Risb trilled [;i!, tfymi,, 4 , 8 o- 0 i, 84 , 

_ " ln - 1 , l 3’ 1 [ 5 > 149 
i£i(Jrtp-umd'AjffardJ + 363 
Ra soarin', Zaff. T 404 
R&tnaxar, J, s 135 

ffifrdMLWArtp Ht_ f 374 

Ravi T f ri 30 - 31 , 131 

Kavoiiui, airfA.* 375 

Rari-varm&n, *£,. Tig, 219 , 223^25 

Rayebaudhuri, H. C. p Bi, 130, 

146* 3 48. 161 
Rawak, £ref Jf 302 
K;wlinsoi]. H. G-, 312 
R^iiial.s, JofZp 406 
RbinokoJu ra. bt(. t 310 
RibhupaJa, eff. r 199 
Rirt, SianJiry, 2-Jg 
Rig\et1ins 320 
Rithapur. pL 98+ 103 
RituszihhuTQy lit, 373 
Rohflria, 234, 236 

RolitieL, toft., X}, 3913 
Rom^G Siddhdnit t IU-, 313, 3$a F 
3 ^ 

Roitlr, 543. 309, 3 EI ^ 4 i€ 
Rothcnstnn> W +I 429 

Rudra-bhuti, 45 

RudranJiman, r t kg.^ t, 28, 44, 

49 , 80,211 

Rudra^Aman II, ^ rj 54 , 56 - 57 , 
99-100 

RudradailA, 72 
Rudradatta, fwd-, 193 , 25 a 
Rudradfva, kg., 96 . 130 
RudnwUiiiJTi-hhaT^rika, g., 4 fl a 60 
Rudr-j-sma l (KahaurapaJ, kg^ 
46-49 

Rydra-iyna II (Ksbatrapa), Aj rf 

J 0 ^ 2 t 60 

Rudro^vna III Kshaimpa^. 

2* 56 > 57-58. ' 

Rudra-seiia J V fK^bmrapa), kg^ 5 @ 
RoeJra-sfna I (YUtApUra^ kg. M 35 , 
56, 91, ti.y-ion 

RudriiwcFia II Mklltaka;, kg^ 87 * 
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■\Q% <1(1* I56, 315, 341 

' H.udra-S!rtith^ I, kg rr 31, 4-1-4 

ftud ra-giritlu II h k£. t 53-56 
'RuJra-sLmba I I t r kp t jS 
Rudrata, eitih-, 370 
Rudra^vafinat] (of Champa), kg. t sBg 
R udjui--vimum of Fu-nan,), kg- r -7 
i Ril]apiirujha-datlB| kg. T Ga 
^'tiparupazibkiigtet tiL< 352 


fi., aj3, 37 S 

’aafoara, Jr£. F Sj F 

filr* 550 
Sahha, ajt 
ft® r.hii' 4 t* SjE 
Sahct, .to,, 354 

Sbhin, Day a juxn t Ral Bahadur, 38 
Sahrj Haldol, hat., 359 
^ailidcia, tetL, 258 "" 

- fjaHodbhJLVai, dy.'ist^ 76-77, 
^iFjy.TbhUa-M&ihavarftja II, kg ri 

. . 76-77 t 

Sasva, 206 

Saivjim, St), 1 os, 2B2, 487, 34|, 

3 <j*i 377 - +' i 

S.iLl : S ;lk?u}, pm,, & djr/iil,. 1-2, 12, 

S‘« M- 4 ft. 51 - 54 , 57 -flft. 
-61,86, gl, 135-7, i 4 d~i, 151 
a 54 < 57 , ^ 73 - 3'6, .348, 374, 
3Stf 408, 4B7 
S;tk;i era,, 12, 38 
^plraFa, Ith cL t 13 1. 180-82 
(ilnmbhAr^ l&tt., 357, 399 
Sab Minin, 43 

Shah, ry, 52. 

£afca*i2tTi. ktL, 17. 

iL] Lli a rP, I«f 1T 218 
SikcEn. fotl.,. 1 ag 
SafcunaJcn grant, 73 
Akmiale, til., 7, 323, 334, 373 
Jo/iiWrfiiji'iJ, 419 

£i!aAkSyana, tiyrul,, (4, 67-70,, 
® 4 , 133, a 4 Et; 352, 26a, a66, 
=t 3 a, 339 - 344 
Sal.ifcffiui, pto,, 67, 

JialibLindani, fori., 406 
Sdlyur* /«f. F 539 
S^michlftdeid, kg. y 194 
Somadhirajc* IiL t 359 
Samtir&kxhka-kahi^ to +J a8j 
Sanaa t V a mJ r forf M 16 
Simatat^ to., 130 

• .S’li.T-.nr. .‘/it. 319 

Sambhar lab 397* 399 
^ambhiiyaaifp (g rr 77 
"Samgha TiisSp ijf-* 234 
SamkhcdA im. K 3B1 


Sfl 7 hkfStilis r 347 
Sarnkshobha. *£- '73- 33ff 
S.uitskarai, 346, 347-846, 35J 
Siunudra-giipca, kg.. 2-3, fj, 

ao-2i, a-K 29, go, 33. 36-37- 

43- 57. 67, 69-7U, 7H, 95-99. 

116-1 ?o, 1 ij-1 47. i 4 K, ijg- 

53. 156-60, 174, 187, ai3, 

215, aid, 237, 243, s45-,|ts, 

24«-9> 2 53- *47- 2SS, 2*2, 

269. S77, S7d-7J, J 9f- t&. 

34 i. 366 , 315 

SauUkiriilca, pm., 57, 131-2, 1^4, 

245 - 7 . 2 7 6 

Sancbi, het„ 51, 136, 154, 402, 
416, 4*3 

S and hi iigrahik a, nff.y *57 

SangaVpIales, jjjo 
Saikyh-abhadra, nr tih, w 353 
Sa^hadamaiii kg ., 46-4, 49. 

Saifftm /«f v 399 
Sanjj£o]i pSatcti 223 
SaniTui ptaif. 149 
Sankara*;*^ kg, t 263 
S.mkaram. lf}£l. r 406 
Sank&rarya. With-, 356. 

£ a 1 tkiiii. faarif,* ;iy5 

Satmaii^Lifka. Ut T 364 

Sint&rnftla f (Viatjiitlilpuir*), kg^ 

59-6o p 98. ^ 339, 34 1 * 34 * 
SanLamiila II [Vindn%utra Ehu- 
vula), if. B 61 

SlinlL vvamiaiLp kg., 21 >j, 221-224 

Saptefatlt lJ|. t 370 

Snrabi?U, Sur-d^ban^i. k^,, 79 

S-arabhapura, /bf. h 79-8 1 

Srirafigarli 8u 

Slrapdliy , ito.p 72 

.Saroivaii, R. r 149 

SarSi*watj H S, K. lfc 8o p 171 

Sar Dbcri, loci., 399 

SaTtlOlai.arman F kg, , iBi> 

Sarma, SfjmstwLhar^, GB 
Sajnaih, /wE p 143, 173. 34 *‘ 7 . 

392, 3544 401, 410, 4*3^14, 421, 
, 432 

SafoyogSGp i*]*-fif&p 341 
Sant’Jt liliLitiJii-ik ■. kg . yi 
ujJlj ? j-j 

Sary^n-aga;, 37 

S arvanand i n F nui.^ P1 -1 5 
Sarvani&p /wf. F 57. 

San^anStha^ /*iuf- P 173 
Sa^-Etna, ^i + ‘ 94. 93-100, 

111 

Sa tviis livada, 307 
SarvayaiELSp A^. s 22 
S^anakoEa, pL, 227, 230 





INDEX 


S-ii-ifi k it. kg. w 76-77 

SMsamam, p i0l3 ckf tfymL r t w 15^17; 

20-31* 273, ff8l 
Sajm, GjLOApHti, 373 
SaitTk ff K. NslakanSa, 334, 135 

c 379 

Sa Labium. %, ait 
waking (O^tu-kulaJ, 4 a8 

« Vd Lxtr ^ fcj £ j Ip ^ , 333 
Slta-Ciagh^ 4 q p 277 
.Saiara, £w/ TF 51, 8i, ■ p2, 159, 161 
Satavahanaj, ^ (frrtai., i, 4,^ 

4 6 ‘ 47 * 59, 61. 63, 78, j6, 

90, ■ itip 2itM2, 377, ii8ii p 316* 
370* 405, 408 
S« th k fi* t h akr, R. 134 
Salt, 22^ 314 
Satrap, ij h TO, 156, 357 
&«Erughina Mfohlrija JW., q^g 
SaEsabhqtuaEfr, £/*■,., G 4 , 68. 

Sa*y jL-dAmfan, ig. t 44-48 

Saty.i-iirhb;i !l 38. 

Sail mil] a, tmih., 

Sayatha. &£., 3 8 
Sayindaka, fat,, 218 
ScuSpture, 4^-tu, 412-17 
Scyihtan, B, 18-19* ag* 48, 

4fl’ *32^ 247, a?3i 374, 325, 

348, 4H4 

SfBtan.Ul-. 13, I5 p ty, 52 
-Sclenting, |pfl v 297 
Sdsueidan* 311 
tStJiafy'i, 31-:*, 251 
Scbdraka, tiL, 225, 258 
lg. r s<£ 

Sen Gupta JV a f 384. 385 

Sttebaadha* l04 r 105, 373 

Seventy <-**»£, 312 

Sevcnii, kg Tt 311 

Sewell!, R. r 303, 3a r 

Snadarharfvji.ria., /flfi., 3QC1 

Shaman-Shelf{, i 6 

Sti.ikiL, i ijtwt^ 18-19, 136 

SriaE.l-.Li, i K . t 336 

Shanahan, foci., 2^9* 303 

Shaptlr I, tg. w 25 

lhT Jr T- >7> ao - m* ss, 57, 

Sttfipur Tfl, al 

■£Aa/Mi nJ i ’jr l -^ff r /jj.* 361 

SJuLtciu, t,h^ 18-ig 
Sn-innstfa pLaEci 224 
$hvd:iiw. UK., 94, 339 
Sburkai m% ai, oftn 
fa f,, 398 

SiaJkot, rg j 30, 13 1 

Siam 22 % } 286, aQO , arjfi, 35a 

“WWipiiii flii EC. 360 

561 


4®1 

Stdun., fort., 308 

Sigiiiya, 24 J F 431 

•yf&bzrd, 419 

Sckliarisvlniij oj^. q 5 g 

SrfoMjPtfdkf* 304 

Siladitya, kg- t 22 

iS S Z ^Marf iAgrBM. iif, F 232 

Simdkaf fed* sj^ a 266 

SjEsitoUp 135-39, history of, 231- 

243- 

SimhipurA, fcrt.* 71-75. 

Siihha-irna* kg , 3 58 

SimluHmnmn {of Datajjun* , ^ 

■ Oti 

SiAhA^rmafi (Madhavi MahiHM- 

Aja—Cuga}, &£‘m 230 

SjEnEia-varman {of Chukuuur grant 
—Ganga v, kgr , 230 
SLihha-varmixn (Kadflmba), £* 
219, 225 

Simhil-vannan (Father of Siinlu^ 
viihflu—Pattftva), Ajf. F a 15 
SiihEia-varmj.n 1 -PiilJava!, b 
329-30 

Simhavannan [j (PaJlavn), 

215, 

SllfdiA^btiLl, *£ Tp 315 

Sindh. ^f r , I r la, 17. 44f 4!) 

53. 5B> U°- 397i 420 

Sindhu, r., 36 
Sjngqrpuram, /\L P 71 
Sinniramur pliitci, 205 

Si rear, D. . C r > 67, 74 

Sirikud^a* kg. r 238 

Slrlmzshzvanil*, ^ F 237, 34* 

bina^A I h k ? , h 233 

Si™!®* II, 234 

Sirinivba. kg., 238 

SinpaJa T % r , 538 

SiHpaliia, ^j8 

SinpUram granr, ^5 

Sirbanghabodhi, &£ m , 235 

SErJapj, ^l. h 398 

SirpLir, ha., 79, 81-83, 404 

Sim QrrinEi 225 

Sir$ukh F /ocl., 398 

-Vrrtr^fiFi, h'l. T M2 

Siiupulfifarh, ifrL Y 4O4 

SaLtAnnavasal, 4^8. 431 

Siva, 14-16. 33, 5!)> 63, 66. 

69, ao6. mi. aaa, 992. 338, 

. 343-44. 4‘4. 4i0, 4*3. 433 
Sivniihga, 33, 4(4 
SiVA-ni.11; ti j . kg.. 40-41. 94, 977 

Suvtatitdii^varnmn, qua 
SivaraEEsa, ^rr rf aig 
Sivukonda^JunmD (Cliu^' F 
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iiysjkauda^'armjn Pif]ava/, kg^ 
&2 

Skaied a-gup tJ T kg. p 3, 109, 124. 

J&S. 1(31-85, 16^70, 174, 

I70j 181-82, 253, 379-01 
Stand a-niga p *£. ± :i4 
SkamfapvrdFia, /if*, 174 
Skandj-varr^an (Ni|a)* %., 108, 
33 s - 

SLlnd-'i-^irman J i.Fallava), kg. t 

Si2-i3 P 315 

St-'Lfj* L'L ‘Vlrman f[ (Pattav*), kg, 9 

„ HI 5 

Skandn-varmaii III 1 Failava), kg^, 

215, ago 

Stand a-varman ifrdhuikayana!, kg,, 
68-69 

Slavery, 3 20-21 

5«iutfa r V. A., 117, 127, 130, 14J, 
_ 3*3, 3”. 4'3 

wnfii», 7 . 11, 24B, asa, «s6, 

aSfl, 383, 315-16. 316, 

jas-aj, 34.1. 346, 347, 388. 

377- 383 

Sohanag, fort.. 593 
So-kiLi, ;«i +l 390 
Soioadeva, 163^ tSl, 

Scfnii^kbra Sarml, 66 
Somavamii, dynsi., 82 h 115 
Sodaovara l[| p 147 

Sflctinaih, lc€t rn 402 
Sdro grant, 77t 
«rtthwna T kg., 239 
SrJddfct, 5?2 P 324, 346 
SrlvasTf, /«#., 336, 393-4 
^ridhant-i-aFttsafl, ji p 

Sri^pm, ijf, ± 119-iSrr 

Sn-kaJieira. 28# 

Sri-mam, kg . 9 287 

3rfflivS*a p kg., 76 

|T 5 >anr-ai 3 , 2 * 7* 405 

SHpura, /off., 79,, tk 
Srifafla, £pd„ 91 
^ fiia j I'irj f .tajEs ■ ?n ji ctap a, Je 7 . p 91 
Sn {?■ Sama, *£., 31-32, 49. 
Srivfiaya, 291 
Sru^hna, Sujfh i latt,, 399 
Sru^varapuJcfiiagrntst, 74 
SfaJdWAa, iil n 377 
$mtit ¥ 315 P 383 
Sr, Gregory, 313, 343 
El Jerome* 312 
Stan + Aurd, 177,. 182 

Sihafts 262 

Sihinaku^Ora (T&lgunda), ixi 

, 

Suhh.lrJcvil. ojf., 263 

Skldar^ana lake p 165, 402 


Sudeva, Sudcvarjja* Oo-Si* 

^udheraiija-d kru, Jafi., 4 ui 
Sudraka, aali, 324, 371, 374 
Sudr&a, 317-18, 320,369 
£u]jtai a pta., 189 
Sultansjarijp foci., 393 * 413 
■W^-JuJ/a, /if*, 382 
Syinafra r lto, T 6, 8 t 139* 291* 
32*. 349 

Sunipnii iutf., 7^ 

Suzidaraniijrtli, -lud 
Suntt, toef., 399, 

Sufl^a, cfMjt,,. 88, 1 10 h 37 ?, 396* 

Sling-Yim, 163, 179 182, 

SGra h 78-79 

Surad^ni, foci*. 158, JG^j, 17? J 21 i* 
2&I 

Suraimkhindra* gv?. ± 172^ 359 

SQr>'adiitta T p£jf r| 353 
Sflryaghmhn, 03 

Stir^a S’rJd'Acfn^tc, /if., 3B3 
Stfryavarmazi 82 

Suiarman 172 
Suirnta, 386 

!ii. t 386 

SiiiiU 3 i i-t ins, 1 {Ci 

Sutki* f.p 3. 38, 131 
335 

Suvarnatihumi fo<tf. L 285 
8uvart>adv4pa, 285, *92-3 
Suvaroa-nadl, 78 
SurarriafiftibhgsQ, l rf** 359 
SuvamapuJhpa, % rj 304 
Syvi&kha, i?jy, K in 
Jrud t 158 

Sv&CTHdatta* kg., yo v 133 
Srapna-Vdiaradaltdf til., 372 
SvarnadeTi^ (Swaraate), kg^ 304 
S^jamBor^ 323 
SvetamliHlr^, 360 

Syria, 349 


Tadagant in^.. 228 
Tadanga Ea Midhava f jtg-r. 230 
Ta^ira (Tcr) p tort., 431 
Takaiuiu J.. 1 43 
Tfl^a Jldgappara/ti, /if., si f 
Tab) T )iiaii((Mi&m t fsrf , 204 

Tainkadj loci., 228-39 
Tambrapuri^ Je*rf. r 66, 

Talnralipti, bcL r 329, 391 
TandiLada plai» t 75, 

Tan-tan, /« 7 rt H94 
Tirana I ka H 387 

Taron, (m. r 313 

Tafj'xrJrAynftifaBfc ^ulruy Hi. t 36^, 3S3 
Taxi La, Iwf,, 3 efi T 3^ 4Jt> 
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TckJcali Charter, 71 
Tettawrim. r., Qgj 
Ter (Taglra), Itxt., 4J1 
Terracotia, 42^-28 
Te^ar TripurJ-j, lxL t 404 
Thakordiya graft!* 8 r 
ThaisMvara, /«f. r 344 
Theh Polar, iwf. h 399 
ThibaUE, G. T 385 
Th*ma«s. I'. \\% 420 
111 til- \f i r-RuLan, 40 1 

Ttsjawn, Wl_ T pH 

Tjbpra-,fj|[L. Til pm F tettf., 337 

Ttra-^Uit Jfnrf, F 2^1 

Tiraiyar, 204* am 
Tirfpali. iff,, 238 
TmtiJiana grants 71-72 
TiraMi;^/. Ht-y 203 
Tirunumgai Ajvar, 206 
Timnaraiyfir, Jktf-, 306 
Tl&a. iff,. 232, 234 
TLnsa r'&hauta! r 233 
Tma. I Jcffha). iff-, 336, 238 
Haia s.Kanitttha}, jS^.j 233 
Tk-a (Sainghn), % r , 235 
Tbsa . VnhArikaiff., 234-3^ 

Tivara, Tlvarad^a Ttnrarfja, 
81^4, r 1 s 
Hv&rana^Fi, 82 
Mhariin, 303 
ToltharM(an h loci T . f 182 
Tond*i. f«i r , 204, 330 
T ond a i rnjto^ *iam, for/., 204, 210 
Turn Iliman [ Jind i raiyan p kg- f 213, 

sori-4 

Tondasyar, 204, 207 
Toramana. iff., 173, 170-02. 

186, 189, 196. 281. a8a, 34*. 

Tosalf. /«f.* 77, 404, 

Trade, 320-30 

Traikuja, W*, 218 

Trifcfli.ika, (fytitL 1 io r na r 268, 

Trajan, iff,, 3 1 e 
Trmya-nagA> iff, 25 
LriJumala |ma iliffija), 15a 
Tritiifa loci., 6G 
Trikti | (unalaya, focf,, f'»6 
THkfltaparv 5 Vli t for/., &6 
Trinctra Fa Nava* 203 
Triparvaj*, ml- F m 
Tmfetdj /j|, t 332 
Tripuri /«| Ep 4n4 
JV/rjf/j jof, h ijO p 340 

Trivifcrama. 416 
Tii*o-U momery, 344 
i ukhariAian, bxK f 17 


Tuk Mu, kcL t 293 
TeIBU b^vana* ivr p 160 
TungabJiadra, f. 9 2 i 2 , 217 
Turfan* taf,, 298 
Turkestan, 39&302, 3*5, 386 
Turks, 178 
Tuihara, t2 > 19+ 

Tyre, &xL r 308 
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Uchahara, faff.* 173 
Ucbrh.ikaiapa, ioi t 134, 

J73 *53. 258 

Urhehan^ Lchchhpngj, JWl.j 224 
Lxh-Turftm, tocf. F 298, 303 
Udnyttfpri* 131 - *$%* 34 *p 344j 3^o 
404, 415, 423 

Udayana, iff. ± 83* 85, 

Udayendiram. 213-14 

u<i;» F i- r 343 

i 288 

UdyJna forf, 179 
Udyomfcara, ffwfA., 335, 356, 

C^ra [cdm) # 318 

Ugrasena, iff,, 133 

Ujjayinl. Ujjain, i&ch, 37, 47, 49, 
5*i ^41 i&7± 3 i6 < 339* 

5. +°3 
'iMtrf, jar., 94, 339 
EJmasviii, du/ft. K 3G0, 362 
Umavdrman, iff-, 7*, 74* 3^> 
L'mlavalli, 416* 424 
Li®^ikavapJta giant, 80-81 
UpamJtft, 343, 

10, 320, 323, 366, 

3^ 

CftflwriM W-, 35° 
p//., 261 

t.'^frrFia-iKrtAirrojd. 199 
UparltOlj /drf. P 57. 414 
L patiua II F iff.^ 538 
Cpavariba, cr4i^A, r 350 

Ur*iyir p soil 
/xff^ 372 

Uruttinnjp^Qarc&r /e, + 201 
UruvapdU grani T 213 
L 1 shaeadn la, 31 
U ttamAbhadrait /?«■•?,., 31 
cl<r F 347 


I, ituM , 386 

Vabipparanciihie k|, t 203 
Vihlibi^ /vtf., 155 
Vftidya, E, V M 174 
Vaijayanii, fatu, 218-1 222^ 2 £\- 

Vaijaynntipura. kf. h 408 
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Va[kunlJja Pernmal tempEe, 40k 
Vatnjrfl^jpa, k£ ri 174-75, *7 6 > 

■91. 337 1 

Vaulli, foci., 48, mo, 146, 1 86, 350, 

-61 jarS-g 341. 33^ 393 

[ MM-iroff tU p JjY., 35! 

Va&ho&vB, roj. rss, soG, 338, 

;i3^. 341. 347, +si 

V aishriavmii, tin, 34 j, 343 

Vfc&fwvanai, 41-42, 377 

Vaj^yaa (caste), id, 315-17, 320, 

3Hcj r 3SS-tig p 370 

Vejflpnfi, 6o h yj. pAp 212 

PffjViL^irM^litdl Pfirj rdPTiildp fif ± 

„ .354 

vajrJEp&Oii 41a 

V^kiL^Tika* ejjrjul., I, 3-4, 6 T 34 

34-^1 4L 5L 55-57. 7 ^p 

B?p BS-c r 17, 120, 134 156, 

t€R r ijti, jft6 P 22a, 344, 249-51, 
*5f, 255. 258^9, 3fia sGS, 268, 
3 77* 315. 3i^J0, m 334. 

33^-43. 35A 35 6 i 359+ 366. 
lh 37 °h 373« 493-409-1 » T 42 ! a 

V akeivara, focf rp 66 

VdkjjpctJlya, iii^ 374 

VaUp Valjibhl, f«f, 5B, 171, 1 76 
*fl e r 257, a6o p 330, 338,. 357- 
W 359 p 365 p S^Sp 402 
Vtlkba. foff,. 158 
Vattabhai, 2G6 
Vamana, autJi. f 143 
Vwtav&ij, IbcL, 6r* 307, 210-1 j, 

405 

VctAi^ £<xt.+ 154, 193-4, 200 

Vanji, foci.,, 2otj a 208 

Vara 8am ihira. unfft.. 0 $, 348, 377, 

380, 383. 385. M 

Vamhran If, if., 17, 52* 

Varahran. HI, * c „ 17, n s. 33 
Vjirdhainihit.A^lf loct-, 194 

VardhamanapLirj, fo*J p 71, 7j 
Vajrrtan,!, Ba, 1 1 a, 259, 286 

4>2 

Varo ^h^hi, kg. t j jf> 

V^niQika, foci*, 19a 
Vanbha, if,, 23 * -j. a 3-4 
Vaiwbiha, rfimi., 73-74. 

VSHshfha SStdidsia lit., 3ft 2 
Vasiah thrpu tra SaktEvarman p fefi. p 

Vasithiputa Siri Vichtt^.ciia, Jtf„ p 

Vjju band Flu, *wJi r| 5, 143-4, 249, 
__ 353. 355. 367 

Vftfudeva I p *f, p 1-3-14,, 23, 39-40, 
27 a 

V&iudeva II* if,, 13 p 15-16, 1 EL 
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Vastik, p< T 375 

Vam-naifa, %.* 34 
Vaisabhatfi, n. T 375 
Vausgulmn, foci., 365 fc 4(34 
Vatsjraja T jtg, ? B c f 

VauySyana, oath., 335, 351, 335, 

VayujlbhitJi (£ t n*Tji\, i% 

Vtoftrigd fy.tti hi. iit rf 3 H- 2 
Vclurpnl ^iyam* Fla tea, 214 
Velvilcudi crradE, 204 
Verier forL, 64* 67, % t 13 [. 4.06 

VciLLflpiura, inci-i 67 
V«9Qi> baitJe ai P 202 
VeLulla, YeiulEaka, wt-t 334, ^^6 
Vlbblsha^a, 79 

Vibhudaua, ujQT., 353 
Vidhu-naga, if., 34 
Vichjiftsrna, .j,^ 

VidarbFia p focL, ?i r, G-j 

vidiia, %. 130, 132, 329, 40a 

Viehjfp Sra p loci. ¥ ^96 

Vi java, kg., i-34, 

\ r ij4y;Ldeva-variiian. kg* t 339 
Vijava] aya, kg., 206 
Vijaya-ma^ha, if-, 4 a, 

Vijiyapuff, foef.* 61 
Vijayiigeaa p /^il ip 193 
Vijaya-ssna h Jtj., 50-5.T 
\ r ijaya-varman p 289 
Py 3 

Viknmendr^ % r . 73 
Vikritmcndra V iihnukmnd in';, Jtf_ p 
113 

V^ikraana era, 373 

Virh&tfi&df tit., j 4 
Vimyosihii ci £p ik , ^jfJT rp 257 
f^incrr 1 rt-inJt-rtf 1 Jtf 1^470 p ill,, 238, 3^3 
VindKyXuikti, if., 51, 5^88,89^ 
316 

VindbynAoku. TI, %., 103, 111 
Vindhy*Jpna p kg-, 3-CMn, Iti, 220 

VHtnliman, jfcj. p 50 

vtra era 359 

Virakorcha-v.-irriaim, %, p 215 
Vrrapimuha-datta, if., j£ r r l a i 6i, 
Vbwnnur, | r| aj6 
Vlra-isna, Xjf L( 53, 34, 87. p { , 

_ 376-^77 

\ f ira>varm:in P kg., 215 
Vtrascva, mmsitr, 153 
Vlra-vanmaiL, pr ( rp 229 
\ r LriipikaFiia, jgy&' Lp j 3, 

VEiadeva, %, t 116 

Vttlkbodfctca, oul/j. t 748-49, 371, 

-IT - ^ 

\ r iiakhaVilrmfln kf. r 74 
s6i-6a 
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VijhaTtimafidtt&raj, pffi, 363,, 267 
Vifk&yapathy a//-, 26^-63 
Vi:ihiju + 68, I 05 i t^ 7 r =04, 228, 
aflfl* 395- 334, 33»-* W»m 
„ 377, 39®p 403, 414-416, 4 i8 p 43b 
FMpiuilftrvirfftma iu^ 377 

Viahrjugopa (Gangaj. jj. p if 59 
Vuhnugopa (PadLava.;„ %« r 133, 213 
Viih^u^pa-va^man, 1, j&rc^ 313 
ViihijijgO|)a^vaniiiiii II, kg^ 215 
Vfcthrsu-gupln, kg* t i6g p 197 
Vuiini[Luntfin p 24, 66, 70, & 2 t 

263, 406 

VL’ihtiukuij-Jini, p£Q . p 70 
I'iiA^upNrami, ii/ H> '*3 
V^uiinnsiD t arM.. 376 
Ykhnu-varman, k( It % ig p 232-5, 
Vy^u-vumani prt H 296 
YishnuVpddha gOLra t 86 
\'i iuddkim 8 ggQ r til,, 353 
VIs vimitr Wtv& mi, Jm d, m 158 
Vilva-iena, i^, p 47, 52 
Viiva-aimha , ^ L , 52-53, 55, 
Vitva-vsiman, 1 66, 400 
Vila^a^vidin, 233 
Volwrik* Tusa, kg* r 233-35 
Ffdlajp 347, 377 
Vrttywp 118 
VyighranSfca, *£.. 34 
Vyaghraraja (of GanjJj fmd. r $ 2 , 

97* JUO, 134 

Vyaghraraja (of MjLHifcanlSraJx 
97 p IS4 

Vyagbr&raja ; lithe hafcllpajj ftud^ 
ioi ( 134 

Vyashraiena, kg., 1 to 

fyip&to, vfj r 264 


Wickermasinghe, D, M. dc Z Tp 

Jk * 4 SM 3 / ^ 

Wijesinha, L. C,, 242-43 
Wmlerisltz, M- 148-49, 353 


Yajnasrl Sltabr^i, i'jg,, | T 46 

Yijnava%a p curt,, 316, 318, 333, 

346- 377 

\ajfta-varman, kg rf 1% 

TajuriidiS. 319 
Yaksha, ID4, 429 
Yakaht, 410 
Vale* iaft. + 297 

Yamuna, r.. 390, 415, 419, 435 
Yarkand, foci., 296* 305 
Yaiadi^rta, /ort. r 432 
YaiinJSman I, kg, v 50 
Yaio-diimnri* 13 , 33-56 

VModWmjatit kg., ns, 1B1, 183, 
iflb-C, 193, 198-Mtf 
Yain-varman, kg, r 375 
Yaudheyaa, i-a p 13, i 5p 

25 - 31 * 3 ^p 35 , 8^1 131, 

243-47, 275*76, 384. 

1 ava^lvipa, 293 

Yavaju. 12* ip + 164, 206* 330, 
Yen-Id. /etf,, 298 
Yotha* /we.p 178-9 

3|4 

Tagdihariibhiimi idstra, m. r 354 
TiigasdihdPfilti UL t 360 
/if., 333 

Yatkan* krt-y 302 
r&Ikr, f>(f . 364 
Yu-l'ien, h irt- t 2^8 

Tuvaina ha raj a V is h^ugopa'VaJnmaii 

I P 215 


Wan (f-Hiuen-Y *c, m tfA rp 243 
Warming ion, E. H. + 
Watte**, T,„ f8( p 366 
Wei, dtn*L t 179 


Zahulisten. 182 
Zenob, curt,, 313 
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